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CHAPTER I. 



AMONG THE HILLS. 



I WOULD rather not state exactly whether it 
lies ill the North of England, or the South, 
or the East, or the West, for some old inhabitant 
may swoop down upon me with proof of the fog- 
giness of my memoiy, or the inaccuracy of my 
local geography.. But I do assert that Highshiro 
is one of England's most beautiful counties, and 
that it owes its beauty chiefly to the glorious hills 
that guard, and almost encircle, the small county 
town of Churchill. * Hill beyond hill, hill behind 
hill, they stretch for twenty miles. The highest 
of the group — throughout the district called, par 
excellence, The Mountain — rises seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Yet its as- 
cent is easy now, as a carriage-drive has been con- 
structed round it, railed to insure the safetv of the 
many horses which are brought here through the 
summer months. The summit of the mountain 
is a vast table-land, and its sides are rich in furze 
and heath and bracken ; but it is hardly so fa- 
vorite a resting-place for the picnic parties which 
flock here from spring to autumn, as is the beau- 
tiful ravine which separates the mountain from 
the opposite hills. 

At the head of this ravine, a restless styeam 
falls over the rocks, and forms a cascade of con- 
siderable height; then, following its irregular 
course, it dances on, from right to left, and left 
to right, through the soft green turf, while count- 
less small streams from the hills opposite rush, 
with a laugliing music, down to join it, swelling 
it at last to an imposing rivulet before it darts 
from the turf under the low stone bridge below 
the valley gate. For the low sweep of level turf, 
lying between the mountain and the chain of 
smaller hills, is wide enough here (where it meets 
tlie road) to be termed a valley, though but a 
narrow and a rugged ravine where the hills close 
above it near the water- fall. Behind and be- 
yond the fail, as the ravine grows wilder an'd 
more rugged, and the hills tower higher still on 
either side, the scene is wild and desolate, the is- 
olation complete, and the way dangerous. The 
sides of the hills are so broken into deep, narrow 
passes with precipitous sides, and the rocks rise, 
now so sharp and pointed, now so treacherous in 
their smooth, sheer descent, that what wonder is 
it that in Cliurcliill records there are names of 
those who have been lost among these hills ? 

A little above the fall, and in a hollow which 
the foot-path does not reach, though it is gradual 
and verdant, lies a silent mountain tarn, a still 
]ftke, which has an unspeakable gloom about it, 
beyond that gloom which seems to belong to all 
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water lying in the shadow of the hills. No one 
who stands a moment upon its brink, wondering 
at itj|^|i)lness, but is glad to leave it, and pass 
down imo the valley, where the sunshine falls so 
widely and so warmly. 

But we can leave the valley now. We pass 
through the gate, beside which stands a pictur- 
esque little cottage, where tea is provided for pic- 
nic parties, and stabling for the horses, which are 
seldom taken beyond here, and find ourselves out 
in the turnpike-road. On our right, bordering 
the valley, lies the steep, well-ordered garden of 
the rectoiy ; and from its sloping drive, or from 
the door of the handsome modem house, our eyes 
can take in a wide stretch of the valley below. 
Behind, the carriage-drive round the mountain 
skirts the farm-yard of the rectoiy ; for the Rev- 
erend Henry Jorden is no mean farmer, and hit» 
comely wife does not fancy the produce -ot any 
daily but her own. 

A quarter of a mile more of >yide, white road 
we traverse, and then we come upoB<tIie old gfa^ 
church, standing higH an^ grafe attigiDg. ' 
mountain shadows, looking alwaya. d6Wk vcgM . 
the one steep street which forms the liul6;tQ!|fn;i 
of Churchill. Midway do\vn this, long sttijet 
stands the old-fashioned pump, Ayith . its three 
lamps above ; and opposite tliis, a narrow side- 
street ends abruptly in the railway-station. , We 
pass the sleepy shops and quaint old h^nde^ of 
the main thoroughfare, and reach the more pre- 
tentious dwellings in the suburbs, dwellings over 
whose gray stone walls the holly bulges with a 
look of comfortable abundance, hiding the "gen- 
teel villa" from the vulgar gaze. Then again, 
we find ourselves in the hedge-bound road, which 
winds on before us to Bleaborough, th^ conhty 
town of Highshire; and behind us, through 
Churchill, on, and on, and on, to London. 

Two miles, uninterrupted by any dwelling we 
need mention, then upon our right rises the high 
gray wall which bounds the park of High Athel- 
ston, broken presently by the bronze gates and 
ivy-covered lodges. Two lamps hang high above 
the gates, and between them stands a great stone 
shield, bearing the arms of the Athelstons — a 
leopard couchant A grand old mellow house 
is High Athelston, standing among the rich and 
heavy trees, as it has stood for centuries. From 
the wide gates a stately avenue leads to the pil- 
lared entrance. Passing this without entering, 
we descend one of the flights of steps which lead 
from ten*ace to terrace on the western side of the 
house, and turn aside into a by-path across the 
park ; thread our way through a sombre shrub- 
beiy, where thick, dark arches of yew and holly 
make twilight of the sunniest summer noon ; and; 
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reach a naiTow green door m the north wall of 
the park. Passing through this, saluted noisily 
from the rookery in the high old limes above us, 
we find oureelves in Nether Lane, a nan-ow road 
liordered bv two rows of low elms, which in 
summer-time throw heavy bars of shade across 
the sunlit way. Midway between this door and 
Cliurchill — for the lane merges into the high- 
road on the outskirts of the town — stand the only 
two cottages which the lane contains. They are 
built under one roof, and lie back in a vegeta- 
ble-garden, divided into two by a narrow paling. 
The sheltering trees do not extend beyond the 
cottages; the lane is open then, and when we 
reach the end we stand once more in the suburbs 
of Churchill. 

But we have now a joumey to make beyond 
the town in the opposite direction ; so agaia we 
pass the picturesque old lamp half-way up the 
liilly street; linger a moment looking into the 
peaceful church-yard; then walk on along tlie 
highway, which the Churchill people designate 
'* the London road," while on the other side of the 
town it is known only as "the Bleaborongh road." 

And now, after only a few minutes' walk, we 
reach The Anchorage, the pleasant sunny little 
estate of Colonel Alick Stuart, who brought his 
young wife here four years ago, but is a widow- 
er now, and has his sister and her little J)oy stay- 
ing with him. 

On still further from the town, back among the 
woods and close down beside tlie lazy river, lies 
the old manor-house of Hawkedale, which has 
l>een in the possession of the Castillains for al- 
most as long a time as the Athelstons have held 
sway at High Athelston ; and which is possessed 
now by the first Castillain who, for two hundred 
years, has had no son to succeed him ; a matter 
of rejoicing among those who believe in the old 
proverb, *'Like father, like son." A handsome 
old manor is Hawkedale, but both without and 
within are evidences unmistakable of the grind- 
ing nature of its eld master, whose mania for 
saving is as inexplicable as it is pitiful. 

Heaven only knew — as his younger daughter 
used to say — for what or whom he had been sav- 
ing through all his three-score years and ten, and 
wonld save still for three-score years and ten 
more, if the pleasure could be extended for liim 
through that length of time. No ; Heaven only 
knew ! 

" We have nothing here as they have at High 
Athelston or at The Anchorage," would some- 
times be tlie thought of Maijorie Castillain, as 
she tried with her own hands to cut the shrubs, 
or get her flowers to bloom in the old conser\'a- 
tories, which were not even weather-proof. **At 
High Athelston they have every thing to make 
the place magnificent ; luxuries and games and 
enticements everj-whcre ; great stone figures on 
the terraces, and splendid foreign trees and 
shrubs ; and sen'ants to keep the place beautiful 
from end to end. And at The Anchorage they 
have — oh I such rare, sweet flowers, and such a 
wonderful atmosphere of peace and ease and 
I'est! while we — well, we have our gi'im old 
trees, at any rate," the girl would add, with 
laughing philosophy, "and our river; and these 
>wo things have a beauty of their own which the 
famous family miserliness can not extinguish." 

And now we have ended oar walk roand 
Charchill. 



One high lamp flickers feebly upon the plat- 
form of the Churchill station, and one burns a 
little more steadily in the booking-ofiice. 'J'he 
down express has just gone on its waj»^.ifter 
having deposited one i)assenger, and two boxes 
which the porter is carrying. The station-mas- 
ter, holding in leash two handsome greyhounds, 
wiiich have the couchant leopard embroidered on 
their coats, stops and speaks respectfully to the 
solitary passenger upon the platform. 

"We've a fire in the office, miss. If you'll 
stay there, I'll see that all is right about your 
luggage." 

There are moments when a kind word will 
summon tears which coldness can not bring, and 
for Lina Chester this was one. She felt them 
starting painfully to her eyes as she answered 
that she had hoped a cab would be here to take 
her to High Athelston. 

"Not yet, miss," the station-master said, smil- 
ing to hear her use;A word almost unknown in 
Churchill; /* there is .dt> fly here to-night. But 
Sir Neil Athelston will ^ sending soon for these 
greyhounds of his, which came by your train." 

"Thank you," said the girl, entering the office 
with a slow and spiritless step ; "then I will wait. " 

As she sat beside the fire, a gentleman came 
into the room, and began to compare his watch 
with the clock that liung there. 

"I was afraid I should miss the up-train," 
he remarked, pleasantly, to tlie station-master ; 
" but I see it is not due vet. I am a little fast." 

Though Colonel Stuart stood, to all appear- 
ance, intent upon altering his, watch, he was still 
keenly aware of the presence..i6C the lonely girl 
who sat waiting so quietly in the dingy room. 
He noticed — for he could not help noticing it — 
the delicate beauty of her face, the rare unusual 
beauty of a face with no color on the creamy 
white cheeks, no brilliance in the dark-gray eyes, 
no smile upon the small curved lips ; but he no- 
ticed, most of all, the indescribable, almost inde- 
finable sense of utter, quiet loneliness that seem- 
ed to surround her. 

"There is generally a fly sent to meet this 
train,." he said to her, in a kindly, pleasant voice ; 
"but it is not here to-night, of coui*se, because it 
is wanted. I shall be calling at the Leopard on 
my way^ack. May I send one round for vou 
then ?" 

Lina — ^because he spoke so gently and so warm- 
Iv to her — half turned awav her face, for fear of 
those tears that were so near her eyes to-night, 
and so saw nothing of the grave and pitiful gaze 
he bent upon her. 

"I am come to meet my sister and my little 
nephew," he went on. " If you are going in our 
direction — " 

" I am going to High Athelston," replied Lina, 
glancing up at last. 

■ " Oh !" said Colonel Stuart ; and she detected 
an accent almost of pitdjh kis gentle, genial tones. 
"Lady Athelston is iff invalid, and ratiier for- 
getful; so you will, I'm sure, excuse her not 
haA-ing sent the carriage. She will be mortified 
when she recollects." 

Lina smiled, knowing the words were intended 
to cheer her; and just at that n^oment a car- 
riage was heard rolling up to the station-gate. 
A quick, authoritative voice called the station- 
master by name, then whistled a summons whicii 
the greyhoands were quick to answer. 
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liina's breath came a little quicker. Was 
some one come now to take her to her new, 
strangehome? She heard the station-master 
whispMlg when he led the dogs out, and she 
guessed that he was telling their master how she 
was waiting there to be conveyed to High Athel- 
ston. Her cheeks burned hotly when she caught 
the impatient answer. 

"Best thing she can do, too. Send for a fly 
from the Leopard. What is the use of detaining 
me ? My horses can not stand here all night. 
Now, Ridley, look sharp after Coquette ; she is 
at her old tricks. Ah I Stuart, you here ?" 

Then the loud tones ceased, and Lina Chester 
knew that the gentleman who had for ten min- 
utes been her companion was conferring with Sir 
Neil Athelston in a semi-whisper, as the station- 
master had done, and on the same subject. The 
answer was less impatient now, but moi'e care- 
less. 

* ' Not very likely, Stuart. It's not in my line ; 
nor can I spare Ridley to go round by the Leop- 
ard. Send a fellow from hei*e. I'm too infernal- 
ly tired to drive myself." 

The sad, girlish face beside the smoldering fire 
grew whiter and whiter, while Colonel Stuart 
pleaded again. Then the answer was a little 
quieter, though even more selfish. 

*'Very well. Here, Ridley, go round to the 
Leopard for a cab, and make haste, man. I can 
not wait, so you may drive home on it. I wish 
to Heaven, Stuart, that the old lady would re- 
member to give her own orders. I hope this girl 
has a memoiy long enough to serve for both." 

Without a word .of reply. Colonel Stuart re- 
entered the office, and spoke quietly to Lina. 

"Sir Neil Athelston's sen^ant is gone to hasten 
the flv. It is too cold for vou to drive three 
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miles in a dog-cart, as Sir Neil himself is "doing, 
with his dogs." 

Lina had understood it all too well for any 
smile to visit her eyes or lips in answer to his, 
and she was glad when another train dashed into 
the station, and Colonel Stuart went out to meet 
it. 

It was while she sat once more waiting alone, 
that the same imperative voice called to the sta- 
tion-master, while from a door in the booking-of- 
fice — opposite that which led to the platform — a 
gentleman advanced and impatiently looked round 
him in the dimness. A tall gentleman, Lina saw 
he was, as he came on into the light — tall and 
broad-shouldered, vith a Saxon face, handsome, 
though indolent and sensual ; a thick, fair mus- 
tache; strong, blue eyes; and short, curling, 
light hair. 

*• Where the deuce is that fellow?" Sir Neil 
Athelston gave a start— a real start, though it was 
imperceptible to Lina — then came on easily, and 
stood beside the fire opposite her. A certain su- 
])erficial, scornful expression, which was habitual 
to him, gave place to a deep intentness as he look- 
ed into the girl's face, so ^irely and delicately 
beantifuL and he raised his hat with a slow, sat- 
isfied smile. 

**A dismal waiting-room," he said, and his 
tone, though condescending, was a little eager 
too. 

No answer. This was Sir Neil Athelston, and 
Lina remembered how he had spoken of her on 
the platform both to the station-master and to 
Cdonel Stuart. 



" If I understand aright, I have the plensare of 
addressing Miss Chester. If so, may I drive her 
to High Athelston?" 

**No, thank you," answered Lina, feeling her 
loneliness most keenly at that moment. "You 
said that to wait for the cab was the best thing I 
could do." 

Sir Neil laughed, but spoke still more eagerly, 
with his eyes fixed upon the young, white face. 
"You had better come, Miss Chester ; do let me 
drive you. I did not intend you to wait in this 
hole." 

"You are too tired to drive even yourself," 
Lina said, raising her eyes fully to his for the. first 
time. " Besides, it is not in your line, you said." 

"Pray pardon those stupid words of mine," 
said Neil Athelston, flushing hotly, and feeling 
awkward as he never remembered having done 
before ; actually forgetting for that moment that 
he was at present the idol of many a London 
drawing-room, and withal the handsomest young 
baronet in half a dozen counties. "It is unkind 
of you to- recall those absurd speeches of mii^e,'' 
he added, feeling terribly anxious now to win an- 
other glance from the beautiful, sad eyes. " I 
did not think that you would hear. I did not — 
you know I had not seen you, and so you ought 
not to reproach me." 

" I did not reproach yon," said Lina, tiredly ; 
" but I would rather wait here until your ser^'aut 
comes with the cab." 

By tliis time the train had left the station, and 
the passengers whom it had deposited followed 
Colonel Stuart into the office. These were his 
sister and her son, with the boy's tutor, an aris- 
tocratic, foreign-looking man of three-and-thirty, 
just three years younger than the bearded En- 
glish soldier whose hair was thin upon his temples, 
and whose eyes were so deeply and gravely 
thoughtful. 

Sir Neil Athelston turned and greeted Mrs. 
Esdaile ; and she, glancing kindly at Lina, and 
evidently understanding who she was, asked him 
to introduce her. "As we are to be neighbors," 
she added, in a voice as pleasant as her brother's. 

Neil went through the ceremony, his voice lazy 
and rather haughty, but the color mounting slow- 
ly into his face. "Mr. Jelfrey, Miss Chester," 
he ended, as the tutor bowed low before Lina. 

Then Neil Athelston's eyes filled with a great 
smpvise, for he had never before introduced t^vo 
people who received his introduction as did theso 
two. And yet he could not have told how this 
was, if he had tried. A something quite indefin- 
able there was in the gaze of each. Was it fear, 
or was it only astonishment ? 

" Mr. Jelfrey, Miss Chester." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when Lina 
shivered with an uncontrollable suddenness. Mr. 
Jelfrey had left the door open, and the chill night 
wind crept in. Quietly he moved from Sir Neil's 
side, and shut the door ; then, returning, looked 
full into Lina's small, white face, as if question- 
ing her in an eager, unintelligible silence. 

" Miss Chester feels the place chilly," he said ; 
and Lina slid her traveling-cloak over her hands, 
which were clasped rigidly together. 

"I am waiting for you. Miss ChCvSter," plead- 
ed Sir Neil, trying to hide the real anxiety with 
which he spoke. 

"I am waiting for the fly," she answeredi 
calmly ignoring his .words. 
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''And we must go too, Alick," said Mrs. £s- 
daile to her brother. "Are you ready ?" 

*' Quite ready," rejoined Colonel Stuart, who for 
the last minute had been curiously watching Jel- 
frey*8 face. "Come, Jack, jump up to your 
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seat. 

Just as the carriage from The Anchorage left 
the station-yard, the hotel fly drove up, and Lina 
took her place. The men were putting her boxes 
on the roof, when Sir Neil, who had stood at the 
door ever since he had assisted her in, spoke sud- 
denly to his groom. 

**I say, Ridley, drive on with'ihe greyhounds; 
they want looking aft^r, and they make the dogr 
cart deucedly uncomfortable. I'll oome on after 
you. Make haste." f ■ _ 

And the next moment, easily and patiDuizing- 
ly, he had taken his place beside Lina. 

On eveiy subject that occurred to him he talk- 
e^ithrough that drive in the closed fly, whicli, in 
it^f, was a sore penance to him. Perhaps he 
wished only to amuse her, and shorten the dis- 
tance for her ; perhaps — and this was likely to be 
for nearer the truth — only to amuse himself, if he 
could, by drawing some few words from her quiet, 
beautiful lips, or making her eyes turn to his, as 
they had turned Q^y once. 

But all his efforts were in vain. Except cool 
monosyllables, or an occasional indifferent re- 
mark, Lina did not speak at all ; and never once 
did she turn her eyes upon him from the moment 
the fly left the station till it stopped before the 
portico at High Athelston. The footmen, stand- 
ing at the open door, with the rich light from 
the hall falling upon their powdered heads, saw, 
with iutense and speechless astonishment, that it 
was their master who issued from this thorough- 
ly-to-be-despised vehicle, and turned and offered 
bis hand to a lady ; saw, even with gi'eater aston- 
ishment, that she passed it by without noticing it. 

" Of couree, the poor thing — only n compan- 
ion, you know — was too confused to know what 
to do. She actually walked up the steps, leaving 
him to follow. He might well look angry and 
disgusted. What a little upstart she was I — pret- 
ty, though — very pretty! only wanting in color." 

Thus the twin Mercuries ; while Sir Neil Ath- 
elston, following the slight, quiet figure into the 
brilliant hall, was puzzled in his thoughts as he 
had not been puzzled before. 

What was there about this girl which made him 
feel so unusually strange? Why was she not 
awkward and shy in this first introduction to his 
magnificent home ? Why, she entered it with 
just such a quiet grace as he could fancy its young 
mistress — what a ridiculous thought! 

"Where's my lady, Martin ?" he asked, as the 
butler came toward them, looking quite as much 
a gentleman as Sir Neil himself, thought Lina, in 
her ignorance and bitterness. 

" My lady has gone to her room, I believe. Sir 
Neil. She bid me tell !Miss Ciiester that tea is 
served for her in the blue morning-room." 

" Will you not dine, Miss Chester ?" interrupt- 
ed Sir Neil, eagerly. 

'•I would rather not," said Linn, shrinking 
hastily from the idea of dining with him. "I 
wotild rather not." 

.'** She never attempts even any excuse for her 
avoidance of me," thought Neil, and his lips tight- 
ened rather cruelly under the handsome light 
mustache. 



Drawing off his coat leisurely, he watched her 
pass on up the broad, lighted staircase, and he 
thought that, though so thoroughly at her ease, 
there was a certain shrinking in her eyes and 
steps, as if she avoided even seeing the handsome 
place further than she need — a certain nameless 
shi inking, quite apart from any sh^-ness. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT AT HIGH ATHELSTON. 

The blue morning-room, in which Miss Ches- 
ter's tea was laid, was a small luxurious apart- 
ment, rarely used by Sir Neil, but a favorite one 
with bis mother, who preferred it, and her own 
bondoir and dressing-room, to the more gi'and 
an«tipHGious rooms below. A bright fire burned 
in the grate,, for the air of the spring night was 
chill ; and Lina sat down before it, her heart lit- 
erally crowded with sad and busy thoughts. Un- 
utterably lonely slie felt; yet there was some- 
thing befond the loneliness which was even hard- 
er to bear. 

"A something which I dare not think about 
to-night!" she cried to herself, pushing the dark 
hair from her temples, and looking eagerly round 
the room, as if seeking some thought that should 
chase this one away. 

■ "Bright, pleasant things all i*ound me," she 
whispered, in a voice that strove to be glad and 
brave. "I will always tiy to think only of the 
bright and pleasant things that are around me." 

just as she thought that thought, there entere<l 
the cheerful-looking young maid-seiTant who had 
volunteered to assist her when she changed her 
traveling- dress. 

"My lady will be glad to see you in her dress- 
ing-room, Miss Chester, if you'll please to come. 
My lady's very deaf, 'em," the girl added, evi- 
dently for the sake of hovering curiously about 
Lina, yet speaking with thorough respect, and no 
air of gossiping, " and she likes persons to speak 
up like when they're talking to her. Pletcher, 
her own maid, has a curious voice that never 
wants raising ; it goes shai^p in like without my 
lady's trumpet ; and she hears Sir Neil nearly al- 
ways, though he doesn't talk to her very much ; 
but slie's bad with strangers. If you're not very 
tired after your journey, 'em, it would be best just 
to speak up, as your voice is very — at least, it's 
been very quiet to me. Shall 1 come to yonr 
room to-night, 'em, to see if I can help you ? I'll 
always be glad to help you, Miss Chester, though 
I'm only under Fletcher. Margaret my name is, 
so you'll always know who to send for when you 
want help — won't you ?" 

Lina thanked the girl pleasantly, even grate- 
fully, then followed her along a wide, arched cor- 
ridor, and into Lady Athelston's dressing-room. 

As the maid closed the door slowly upon Lina, 
a lady, who sat in a lounging-chair at the fire, 
turned round to scrutinize her. At a glance Lina 
could have told that this was Sir Neil's mother ; 
and at a glance she saw that the fiice which met 
hers was weak and uncertain, a little querulous, 
and a little cruel. But the lielpless look which 
generally accompanies deafness, the mute, un- 
conscious appeal of the attitude, won Lina's gen- 
tle sympathy in that first moment, and she ad- 
vanced gratefully to take the outstretched hand, 
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never giving one glance to where Sir Neil, in his 
faultless evening dress, leaned against the low 
cbimney-piece opposite his mother. 

"Take this chair, Miss Chester," said Lady 
Athelston, pointing to one which had been placed 
beside her own. " Leave it where it is," she add- 
ed, her eyes keenly fixed upon the girl ; "leave it 
there. I want you to sit where I can see you." 

And Neil, from bis position opposite, seemed to 
think it was just as necessary that he, too, should 
be able to see her. 

Still and quiet, Linasat under the gaze of both 
mother and son ; still and quiet, yet with that 
nameless shrinking from them of which Sir Neil 
was all the time half conscious, as he watched her 
with a steadfast intentness which made her lips 
shake, but brought no crimson to the delicate 
white skin. 

** You have had a cold jouraey, I fear. Miss 
Chester," said Lady Athelston, with sleepy gen- 
tleness, "from where have you traveled to- 
day ?" 

"Only fi'om London," answered Lina, speak- 
ing through the trumpet which Lady Athelston 
held to her ear. 

"From the house where you have been living 
as governess ? — from the lady in Berkeley Square 
to whom I wrote about you ?" 

"Yes," said Lina, but in such a strange low 
voice of pain, almost of fear, that Sir Neil decided 
promptly in his own mind that her experience of 
goveiTiess life had been far from rose-colored. 

" Dreary life. Miss Chester, eh ?" he remarked, 
** Wouldn't you rather teach an intelligent dog 
to stand on his head than a child to work a 
sum ?" 

"I never tried the * intelligent dog,*" answer- 
ed Lina, with quiet carelessness. 

" I think you told me you had no home," put 
in Lady Athelston, unconscious this time of her 
son's speech. 

"No; no home," the girl answered, simply. 

"And no relations?" 

" No, Lady Athelston." 

" Fortunate chUd I" put in Sir Neil. 

As Lina spoke, her face had flushed slowly 
and duskily for the first time, and not a shade of 
this was lost upon him. 

" Then, where do you live when you have no 
engagement ?" pei*sisted the lady. 

" I never had but one situation," said Lina, 
coldly, "and I left that only when I came here." 

"Now, mother," put in Neil," we are getting 
tired." 

"You have a pretty name. Miss Chester," said 
Lady Athelston, readily understanding her son — 
as she could when he chose that she should — and 
taking his hint, as she always did. "Is it an 
abbreviation of Helena ?" 

"No, ray lady," answered the girl, her lips 
stiff and proud. 

" Lina Chester, eh ? Was your father any re- 
lation to the celebrated barrister ?" 

"I believe not." 

And then Neil saw that the small lips blanched 
suddenly, and he told himself that there was a 
secret held there, which it would not take him 
long to .find out. 

"You read aloud well, I understand from the 
answer I received to my letter to Mrs. M ^Mullen, 
in Berkeley Sqnare," resumed Lady Athelston, 
*'aiid it wUl be one of your chief duties here. 



Others will be — Neil," she broke off, as if sud- 
denly aware of the needlessness of her sonVpres- 
ence at this interview, " are you not going to nave 
a cigar ?" 

"Presently, mother. A polite method of 
turning me out. Miss Chester; but it is a hint 
which I am far too obtuse to see. I never was 
educated to take hints. Go on with the list of 
duties, please," he added in a louder key; "go 
on, mother ; I'm necessary for the supply of mar- 
ginal notes." And so saying. Sir Neil seated 
himself coollv. 

But when Lady Athelston had enumerated 
vfirious requirements in A slow, tedious fashion, 
and he had liiiled to attract Lina's attention by 
his asides, he^terrupted, laughing, 

"Don't you think those are about enough for 
one dose ? How do you like the prospect. Miss 
Chester ? They are duties, you know, and En- 
gland expects you to do them all ! We can not 
even promise to make them pleasant to you ci- 
ther," he added, lazily, as he leaned forward on 
his low seat. " My mother and I are not pleas- 
ant people to live with. She is a little too selfish, 
and a great deal too much under the influence of 
any mischief-maker who chooses to influence her, 
and I am always out." 

"Then you can hardly be unpleasant to live 
with," said Lina, coldly smiling. 

"Yes, my son is generally away," said Lady 
Athelston, having caught something of his last 
remark ; but, of course. Miss Chester, your dn- 
ties are quite independent of him ; and you will, 
I hope, always pursue them conscientiously." 

"Quite independent of him; yes, my lady," 
she answered; and Neil Athelston wondered 
whether the quiet tone was really sarcastic or 
only indifferent. 

Then Miss Chester rose to go, with a sudden 
though gentle independence, which astonished 
him and brought a laugh to his eyes, as ho 
hastened to open the door for her, and held his 
hand to her as she passed — held it almost plead- 
ingly. 

But, without raising her own, Lina bowed, 
and walked slowly on to her own chamber. Thei'e 
for a long hour she sat quite still, with her head 
buried in her hands, asking her own heart many 
a painful and anxious question. Had it been 
wise to come here ? ■ Had it been even right to 
make her home under this roof, though only 
temporarily ? 

"The temptation was too strong," she moan- 
ed to herself; "and I did it for the best — but, 
oh ! I despise him ! I despise him ; and I know 
I shall grow to do so more and more. I might 
have known it. I might have known how fierce- 
ly I should hate any one of his name. But — 
but I did it for the best. " 

And then, in the silence and solitude of this 
lonely midnight, the girl's overtasked strength 
gave way, and passionate, vehement sobs shook 
the slight, delicate form. 

All this while Sir Neil Athelston, idly smoking, 
wondered why this girl should haunt him so un- 
accountably, and repicture herself forever in the 
curling, fragrant wreaths of smoke. 

There was the small, rounded form ; the mo- 
tionless white hands ; and, above all, the beauti- 
ful face, with its delicate features and pure, white 
skin. Nothing would chase these away — thoug|i 
he was very doubtful whether Uo. \vviVt'w!^^^^«K». 
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chased away — and he dawdled to his room at 
midnight, still following one thought. 

''I must play a double game, I suppose, ** so 
this one thought ran. '*! hope both parts will 
be equally pleasant, as both parts will be equally 
easy." 

And with a smile upon his handsome, sensual 
face, he passed the closed door behind which 
Lina knelt alone, battling with a great, unwhis- 
1>ered pain. 



I 



CHAPTER in. 

SOWINQ THE BITTER SBED. 



."Why, Neil, this is a new thing. I can not 
remember the day when you have breakfasted 
with me, when we have been alone. Certainly 
Miss Chester and I have finished, but still it is 
wonderful. What has brought the change ?" 

"There's no act of parliament to prevent a 
man^s changing his mind," was Neil Athelston's 
careless answer, as he sauntered up to the break- 
fnst-table, giving his mother a light touch on the 
shoulder as his morning greeting, and offering his 
hand to Lina with a smile. 

*' You said it disagreed with you to come down 
before the day was thoroughly aired," resumed 
Lady Athclston, motioning him to the chair be- 
side her. 

**My mother just as often fancies she hears 
what is not spoken, as misses hearing what is," 
he explained, in a cool aside to Lina ; but a slow, 
dusky flush rose in his face as he took his cup 
from her hand, loitering unnecessarily over the 
slight act. 

** It requires a more vivid invagination than I 
possess to picture that," she answered, lightly. 

"Is your imagination not very >dvid, then?" 
he asked, quietly drawing his chair nearer to 
where she sat presiding at the head of the table. 
"I should have fancied it was. But, as my 
mother continually tells me, I am no decipher- 
er of character. Fact is, I never have troubled 
myself about it. A plain face can have no charm 
for me, however much character it may possess ; 
and a beautiful one needs no character beyond its 
beauty — to me it could possess none." 

"Neil," interrupted his mother, unconscious 
of this speech, "do you dine at Hawkedale to- 
day ?" 

"I suppose so," he answered, coidly. Then 
he went on addressing gay commonplaces to 
Lina, his tone full of animation. But, when 
he saw with what utter indifFefence she received 
these speeches, he turned almost angiily away. 

"Are you going to drive to-day, mother?" 

"Yes. I have promised Louisa Castillain to 
drive to Hawkedale." 

"Is Miss Chester going with you ?" 

"No, not this time," replied Lady Athelston, 
who did not like the point-blank question. " I 
shall leave her at liberty to examine the grounds 
and gardens. I dare say she will be glad of the 
change, after being indoors with me all the morn- 
mg." 

A gleam of gentle kindness, rare and very 
beautifying, crossed Lady Athelston's face as 
she spoke ; and Lina smiled in gentle recogni- 
tion of it, 

"When shall you go?" inqiured Neil, as he 



helped himself to a cutlet, apparently with his 
whole heart in the act. 

"After luncheon. Now, Miss Chester, will 
you go and cut the flowers for my rooms? I 
shall like you, as a rule, to do that always be- 
fore breakfast. I do not like being late in the 
mornings." 

"Never mind with what invalidish sleepiness 
and idleness you spend the day afterward, if you 
are but early in the moniings," laughed Neil, 
rising to open the door for Lina. "My late 
breakfasts have for years been looked upon by 
my mother as the iniin of this house; but my 
hopes rise gradually, as the years go by, and the 
house does not fall about us in ashes." 

"Neil," began his mother, as the door closed 
ujwn Lina, " I am sony I engaged her. I think 
— I fear it will not be a good thing ; she is too 
pretty." 

"Too pretty!" laughed Neil, repeating the 
words as if heliked them. " Too pretty ! — for 
you or for me ?" 

" Too pretty for her position ; you know what 
I mean," replied Lady Athelston, in the queru- 
lous tone she always unconsciously adopted with 
her son, when she wished her words to be heed- 
ed. "And too delicate — too pretty for her po- 
sition. Don't vou see what I mean ?" 

"An impossibility so long as her position is 
here," replied Neil, with nonchalance. "Who 
is she, mother?" he added, abruptly, as he went 
on with his breakfast. "I never thought of 
asking the question until I saw her ; now I want 
it ansAvered," 

" I know nothing of her save what I told you 
before she came," returned Lady Athelston, pet- 
tishly ; "and you took no heed, and no interest, 
and never attempted to help me." 

"Who sent her here?" 

"No one. She answered my advertisement 
in the Times." 

" Who gave her a character, or certificate, or 
passport, or whatever * companions ' call it ?" 

"She sent me the address of a Mrs. M 'Mul- 
len, No. 18 Berkeley Square, to whom I wrote 
about her. I told you all this at the time, Neil, 
you know, " complained his mother. 

"And what did she — this Irish Londoner — 
condescend to say of Miss Chester T' inquired 
Neil, sipping his cocoa. 

"She said a hundred things, always speaking 
in the highest terms of the girl. And so I en- 
gaged her, as I told you I should, because how 
could I tell she was so — so pretty ?'* stammered 
Lady Athelston, almost ashamed of giving utter- 
ance to her reason. 

"Impossible till you saw her," laughed Neil, 
" unless Mi*s. Mac had told you Miss Chester 
was so very pretty that she had felt compelled to 
dismiss her. Mother," he added, stooping lower 
to her ear, " has she ever lived in this neighbor- 
hood before ?" 

" Never, that I am aware of," was the ansv.'er ; 
"indeed, I know that she has not, because she 
told me, half an hour ago, that she knew nothing 
of Highshire." 

"And yet — and yet I could have sworn that 
she and Jelfrey recognized each other last night, 
and that one or two things which I told her about 
ourselves were familiar to her — only a fancy, t 
suppose." 

"Wh«t|Neil? You always aggravate me so 
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%vhen YOU do not speak out," put in his mother, 
fretfully. 

** I was saying, if you would just take trouble 
to listen," rejoined Sir Neil, with careless com- 
posure, **that Jelfrey looked as if he had seen 
Miss Chester before, when he was introduced 
last night, and that I hope you will not talk to 
him about her." 

*"*• You are always making insinuations against 
your mother, Neil," fretted Lady Athelston. 

**I only insinuated that your nature was 
charmingly flexible and communicative," Sir 
Neil answered, with- a smile that was half a sneer, 
as he strolled away to the conservatories to watch 
Lina at her task. And as he watched her, there 
grew once more that unusual gravity in his e^'es. 

*' You will not want me to-day, I suppose, my 
lady ?" asked Fletcher, with the vicious sniff 
which she indulged in as a vent for her ill- temper, 
and which would have lost her her place long ago 
if she had not had both a deaf mistress and a 
suflficient modicum of tact to choose her oppor- 
tunities of indulging in the luxury of this mark 
of disapprobation. 

"Not constantly to-day," answered her mis- 
tress, almost deprecatingly. '* Miss Chester will 
be with me." 

**I've seen her this moniing," said the maid, 
in just that penetrating voice which her subor- 
dinate had tiied to describe to Lina the night be- 
fore ; " I did not see her yesterday." 

** Miss Chester is very pretty, isn't she, Fletch- 
er ?'* inquired Lady Athelston, mildly. 

** Pretty !" ejaculated the woman, with a toss 
of her head ; ** I do not know what you call pret- 
ty, then, my lady. Why, her complexion's just 
dough, and nothing more or less ; and she's noth- 
ing but an atomy." 

Whether Fletcher meant an atom or an anat- 
omy will ever remain a mystery, since Lady 
Athelston did not think it worth while to in- 
quire. 

*' I don't like * companions,* sniffed Fletcher, 
with vicious emphasis. ** There's always mis- 
chief made between mistress and maid when 
there's a companion in the way." 

** You should not anticipate such things," said 
Lady Athelston, almost startled at the idea. 
**No mischief can be made for you by Miss 
Chester. " 

**It is very kind of you to say it, my lady," 
replied Fletcher, resignedly; **but she can not 
lielp it. Companions always must make things 
uncomfortable in a house, and it is always best 
to be prepared. Don't let it take you unawares, 
my lady," she added, with deep cunning; ** don't 
you be tempted into trusting a stranger instead 
of those that have served you and honored you 
for years and years." 

They were only a few insignificant words, 
spitefully uttered ; but such foul seeds take root 
sometimes, and bear rank weeds, the growth of 
which may ovennaster us, as they fling their poi- 
sonous tendrils round our lives. 

As soon as luncheon was over that day. Lady 
Athelston gave Lina her liberty, and recommend- 
ed her to take a long exploring walk in the park 
and gardens. 

** We dine alone at seven," she added, "as Sir 
Keil will be at Hawkedale ; and you are free to 
ei^j yourself until then." 



The prospect of the walk was delightful to the 
girl, wIk) craved for solitude with an intense and 
almost bitter craving, and she started at once. 
From the arched door-way on the western side 
of the house, she came out upon one wide* grav- 
eled terrace bordered by low, massive stone walls, 
along which, at inten-als, stood the old and beau- 
tifully cut stone figures which were among the 
sights of High Athelston, and between these were 
uras and vases, filled with flowers and rare trail- 
ing plants. 

Down the broad white steps went Lina, to the 
second terrace, where fanciful seats were placed 
in the shade of the fragrant shmbs upon the 
slope, and from which she looked down to where, 
beyond the third terrace, stretched the velvet 
sweep of turf where archery, lawn-billiards, crick- 
et, tennis, croquet, and every imaginable game, 
were established. As she reached the bottom of 
the third flight of steps, Lina came upon Sir Neil 
Athelston leunhig against the figure of Ajax, 
which stood huge and high upon the balustrade 
above the lowest step. Her bright anticipation 
of enjoyment vanished in an instant when he 
turned, rapidly and eagerly, at the sound of her 
step, and made it evident that he had been wait- 
ing and listening for it. 

"Which way are you going. Miss Chester? 
Along the terrace to the gardens, or on here into 
the park ? We have grottoes, and cavenis, and 
fountauis, and all kinds of things to show you, if 
you are interested in them." 

"I am not going any farther than this," said 
Lina, so simply and naturally that he began to . 
wonder in himself whether the girl had, any defi- 
ciency of common sense. 

"Not going any farther !" he echoed. "Why, 
you have the whole of the afternoon at your dis^ 
posal. The old lady is safe until dinner-time. 
She will not on any consideration forego her aft- 
ernoon tea and gossip with Miss Castillain — a 
rare plant, Louisa Castillain ; a bitter herb which 
would have rejoiced the heart of any witch a hun- 
dred years ago. So — so come. Miss Chester," 
he added, in his tone of lazy patronage, "I have 
a hundred things I should like to show yon." 

"What is that tower on the rising ground?'* 
asked Lina. 

Not choosing to walk on, but too proud to make 
any resistance, she waited a minute, speaking in 
an easy tone, as she leaned against the st-atue of 
Ulysses which stood opposite to that of Ajax, 
guarding the lowest step of the lowest terrace. 

"Merely a summer-house, which one of my 
idle forefathers built to smoke in," Neil answer- 
ed, looking across at her without attempting to 
follow the direction of her glance. "There is 
what you girls call a nice view from there. Come 
and see." 

"And that path through the shrubbery, and 
among the trees, and past the wooden bridge — to 
what does that lead ?" continued Lina, not in the 
slightest moved by his words. 

"That leads merely out of the park by one of 
the back entrances. You see that line of firs and 
limes^ where the rooks are holding a parliament 
now, and discussing woman's suffrage? Well, 
there is a door among those trees which leads 
from the park into Nether Lane, and this path 
leads to it. Would you like to come and see ? — 
though it is by no means the prettiest way." 

"It is a very beautiful \jaxk " ^uwL^^icQSc^^sjf^ 
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]y ; " bat the hills above the firs there are more 
beautifuL** 

"Now, Miss Chester," langhed Sir Neil, "that 
is said iH pure per\'erseness. This park — thoagh 
I say it that should not — ^possesses every thing 
that can make a park beaatiful. 0>vn that you 
spoke in pure perverseness." 

** The hills are veiy beautiful," said Lina, nerv- 
ously; "but when I spoke I was thinking of 
something else." 

"Not of the park's possessor, I fear?" asked 
Neil, with laughing arrogance. 

"Not of the park's present possessor," replied 
Lina, in a i-apid tone, and witli an unnatural 
brightness and restlessness in her eyes. 

" The park's old possessor," rejoined Sir Neil, 
evidently only desiring to keep her there, "are 
not worth thinking about. The Athelstons have 
been a race of handsome scoundrels ever since 
they have been a race at all. Do not go in — 
please do not go in. Miss Chester. I was bored 
to death until vou came out ; and it has been so 
pleasant since." 

But Lina went on up the steps, only answering 
his words by a light and cai*eless smile. 

"Come to the grotto, Miss Chester," he con- 
tinued, eagerly, as he turned and walked beside 
her. " Come to the conservatories — anywhere ; 
or kt us play croquet." 

But, even in all his eageiTess, Sir Neil could 
not help a laugh after he had proposed this. 

"That temptation had something ludicrous in 
the sound of it," he said ; "yet I have seen two 
p^ple play croquet often, with all their hea^rts 
and 80ul& Why should the proposal concerning 
you and me have tickled me so irresistibly ?" 

"The idea was ludicrous," she answered, sim- 
ply. 

"Please do not be so scornful. I can play," 
he said, the laugh still in his eyes, as he sought 
one in hers. " I do not like the game generally, 
and I hate it at times ; but I can hit a ball when 
I wish. Will you tiy me ?" 

"I have never played croquet in my life." 

" Have you not ? Then you will let me teach 
yon?" entreated Neil, quite serious again. "I 
shall be so happy ; and you must understand it, 
because we Highshire folks are strong in croquet. 
We think existence incomplete without our 
croquet-club, which is bound to give a handsome 
wedding present to any couple who owe their 
marriage to it. Queer, isn't it ? But it makes the 
affair a little less diluted. It is such a grand 
idea for a lady to have to spend her pocket-mon- 
ey in buying a wedding present for her rival, as 
well as having had to witness the match made 
up. I hate croquet as an institution ; but as a 
medium for all kinds of flirtations, spite, and jeal- 
ousy, I think it is the finest invention of the age. 
Don't yon ?" 

**I have not yet seen the playing of the High- 
shire Club," returned Lina, in a quiet tone which 
made Neil laugh heaitily. 

" Archeiy is another notable diversion among 
ns," he said; "and our prominent feature is 
the ease and complacency with which we «hoot 
wide of the mark. Tou do not shoot, of course ?" 

"No," answered Lina, as they slowly reached 
the top of the last flight of wide, low steps. 

"I thought not. Leave stronger hands than 
yours to pull the bow-string." 

And as Sir Neil spoke, he put out his right 



hand, and with a sudden gesture — rapid, though 
very gentle — touched the slight white fingers 
which held her dress!* 

A vivid tide of crimson darted across the girl's 
pale face, fading as instantly as it spread ; then, 
with twitching lips and a passionate brilliance in 
her eyes, she passed him with fleet steps and 
entered the house. 

"It is not natural," muttered Neil, angrily, 
"and I do not underetand it. If I were some 
kind of old philosopher, I should say I had of- 
fended her in another world. It just seems as 
if she had some mad reason for her incompre- 
hensible behavior. That is impossible, of course ; 
but perhaps I had better not have gone quite so 
far just yet." 

As Sir Neil Athelston sauntered round the 
terrace, feeling unusually ill at ease, Mr. Jelfrey 
came up the avenue and joined him. He made 
no direct remark upon the defeat which he read 
in the young baronet's face — Eustace Jelfrey 's 
tact was too keen for that — but, by slow degrees, 
and skillfully disguised questioning, he drew from 
him at last a confession of his admiration for 
Lina Chester. 

"She is veiT pretty," ruminated the tutor, as 
if the idea had just struck him. 

"She is far more than that," interrupted Sir 
Neil, hotly; "she is very beautiful. I should 
have thought you would have been as much en- 
tranced as I was last night." 

"My dear Sir Neil," answered Jelfrey, airily, 
"such luxuries as are within your reacli are 
totally impossible to me. You may talk of, and 
encourage, your admiration for the beautiful ; I 
must curb and conquer mine." 

"Poor Jelfrey!" laughed Sir Neil, though the 
blood coursed a little quicker in his veins ; "yet 
I am almost tempted to believe you, for you did 
not exhibit one sign of admiration when you were 
introduced to Miss Chester last night." 

"Because a face strikes you as irresistible. Sir 
Neil, must it necessarily strike every one else 
so?" 

"Yes — such a face as that. It is one whose 
beauty is unquestionable ; about which there can 
be no shade of doubt ; not like some, of which 
you may hear a hundred different opinions." 

"As Miss Castillain's, for instance," put in 
Mr. Jelfrey, smiling. 

"Miss Castillain's!" sneered Sir Neil. "I 
thought eveiy one agreed in calling her hand- 
some. Why, man, every feature she possesses 
is as clearly cut as if she had been the prize 
model among statues of prigs." 

"I hardly know how they would be cut under 
the circumstances," replied Jelfrey, with a slow, 
sinister smile; "but, when I spoke, I referred to 
Miss Marjorie Castiliain." 

" Oh !" rejoined the baronet, carelessly. 

An odd look passed over the tutor's face, half 
triumphant, half scornful. 

"Who would imagine. Sir Neil," he said, 
" that you appreciate your unrivaled advantages ? 
Who would believe that you felt yourself engaged 
to the richest girl in the county — at least, the 
one who will be the richest — and living under 
the same roof with the most beautiful ; and — 
luckiest of all — that you knew you had power to 
charm both?" 

"I do not know it," returned Neil, moodily. 

" I do," put in Jelfi-ey, while he keenly watch- 
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ed bis companion's face ; *^ one part is undonbt- 
edly done already ; the other nearly so, I pre- 
sume." 

And then Sir Neil, taken unawai*es, and led 
on by Jelfrey's quiet interest and attention, was 
won to tell him how openly Lina avoided him. 

* * Shy, " decided Jelfrey, promptly. * ' I saw it 
in her face last night. But that will "surely not 
discourage you. Sir Neil ? Why, such a girl as 
that is just the one to like you all the better for 
a dauntless persistency. She will hardly notice 
it herself, but, unconsciously, your courtesy will 
grow pleasant to her, then necessary." 

"I do noit fancy it," Neil answered, thought- 
fully. "I never saw a girl who could be so 
entirely and quietly independent, yet be so small 
and gentle and lovable. By-the-way, Jelfrey," 
he added, suddenly turning to look into his com- 
])anion*s face, "did you ever see Miss Chester 
before last night?" 

**I! — I see her before? Never!" exclaimed 
Eustace, uttering the glib lie very hurriedly. 

'*! beg your pardon, then. It was a stupid 
suspicion of mine." 

** And can you really be discouraged. Sir Neil," 
asked the tutor, as if glad to leave that subject, 
*' and let the shy diffidence of a girl — childish, 
misdirected pride perhaps, or, more likely still, a 
disguise for other feelings — chill you in tiding to 
amuse youi*self in her society until you go back 
to town ? From what you have told me of Miss 
Chester, I take her to be just one to be readily 
moved by constant attention from such as you ; 
and if she is not, I think I can help you." 

** How ?" questioned Sir Neil, quickly. 

**I can do it," Jelfrey answered, slowly, "but 
I will not interfere unless you require my help ; 
and you need not require it unless yon choose. 
I am an older man than yourself. Sir Neil, by 
half a score of years at least, and after a largo 
experience — which I have gained by knocking 
about the world as few men have done — I give 
you one piece of advice for winning this girl's ad- 
miration; persist steadily in showing your ad- 
miration for her. Now I must go. I was anx- 
ious to see Lady Athelston, but, as she is out, I 
will not stay. Perhaps I may meet her." 

Eustace Jelfrey walked back down the avenue, 
and Neil sauntered round the house, until he was 
fain to give up the hope of Lina s coming out 
again ; then he ordered his horse and cantered 
out into the road, his thoughts retaking their old 
self-complacency, and shaping themselves almost 
as they had done the night before. 

** Yes, mine will decidedly be a double game. 
Odd that the resistance seems, after all, as if it 
were going to make the one part only all the 
more attractive, and that, where there is most to 
win, the part should be so easy. Well, my ex- 
perience in women is pretty wide, and I general- 
ly find their smiles ready enough." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MABJORIE. 

"Fob me, Martin? Was the card sent to 
me?"' 

The corpulent, middle-aged butler at High 
Athelston, who had made an unusual exertion 
te JJnay told her that Miss Castillain's card had 



been especially sent to Miss Chester ; and then, 
hoping she fully appreciated the compliment he 
had paid her by bringing it himself, backed slow- 
ly from Lady Athelston's boudoir, where the girl 
sat arranging countless and many- colored dia- 
monds of satin for the cushions which Lady 
Athelston delighted to make. 

^^Marjorie Castillain.** 

Lina read the words on the card as she rose. 
"Some message for Lady Athelston, I suppose, 
which she will not trust to a seiTant. But I 
wonder she even knew my name." 

And as Lina said it, walking slowly down the 
wide stairs, a flush spread over the delicate face 
to which the pallor was so much more natcu^ 
than the bloom. 

As she entered the first drawing-room, a lady 
came forward from one of the windows, with her 
hand outstretched. There was something in the 
first meeting of these two girls which made them 
feel that it was not quite an ordinary meeting, 
though neither undei-stood what this something 
was. Each was anxious to read the nature of 
the other, yet there was no curiosity, no inquisi- 
tiveness. On the one side there was frankness, 
yet no patronage ; on the other, a shnnking si- 
lence that was not timidity ; on the one, a gay 
lightness, yet no flippancy ; on the other, an ear- 
nestness that was almost sad. As for the faces, 
and what was written there, they were read at 
once. 

Miss Castillain's great eyes took in Lina's nat- 
ure at a glance ; and Lina knew in after-years 
thai her first impression of Marjorie Castillain 
had been true and exact. The two, without be- 
ing widely different, were an artistic contrast to 
each other. Marjorie Castillain was not a beau- 
tiful girl, yet there was a wonderful grace in her 
tall and lissom flgure ; a power almost beyond 
beauty in her bright, restless face ; a power quite 
beyond beauty in her character, contradictory as 
it was ; fearless though gentle, thoughtful yet gay, 
earnest and sincere, beyond all words, where she 
once set her heart to love or to aid ; humble and 
grateful for any love or care that might be given 
her ; yet rebellious and defiant enough at times 
to try all love to the uttermost. This was Mar- 
jorie, with all her contradictions ; disclosing in 
her face, as she stood there in the Apiil sunshine 
which brightened the long luxurious room, a spec* 
imen of girl-nature such as one rarely meets — 
not on account of the rarity of any one of its 
qualities, but on account of the rarity of finding 
them together. 

"When a strange family settles in this neigh- 
borhood, Miss Chester, all the surrounding fami- 
lies make a point of calling, "she began, with char- 
acteristic frankness; "so when a strange lady 
comes, I feel it to be the duty of other ladies to 
do the same. And here I am — such an old friend 
of Lady Athelston's and Sir Neil's that you must 
let me be your friend too." 

" Yoa are very good," began Lina, feeling the 
tears starting, more at the bright, gentle kindness 
of Miss Castillain's eyes than at her friendly 
words. 

* * Good I " she echoed, laughing. ' * Do not say 
that until you know me." 

"I will say it again, then," answered Lina, 
gently. 

" Never. Nobod'j ^\«c ««^^\\i\(^'i'^iaM5w^'«B^ 
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I do not say I am not good — I have a private 
opinion of my own that I am so, only not appre- 
ciated. My own sister, for instance, whenever 
there is any thing to say against me, she does say 
ic with such a relish. But you will soon find that 
out when you know her. Her name is Louisa — 
.an ugly name, isn't it?" 

**I do not like it veiy much," modified Lina, 
as an answer wvts expected. 

'*No, of course not. Still it has the advan- 
tage of beicig a name you occasionally hear ; while 
mine — ugh! Marjorie! Don't you picture an 
old nuvse in a mob-cap ? What an insult it was 
tp my future prospects when, in my incapacity, 
they gave me the name of an old dame Castillain 
who lived two hundred years ago. It would not 
have mattered if they could have given me her 
beauty too ; but to give me the name without it ! 
Cruel, wasn t it, Miss Chester ?" 

'*I think it depends on what she was like," 
smiled Lina. 

"I did always long for beauty," replied Mar- 
jorie, her eyes very bright and' earnest as she 
looked into her companion's lovely face; *'but I 
am outgrowing those envious fancies now. I 
ought to, ought I not, as I approach the awful 
shadow that hovers about the age of one-score 
and ten, much more terrible to a woman than 
the three-score and ten." 

** I shall be thirty in three years," said Lina, 
simply. 

** Shall you !" echoed Marjorie, her eyes full of 
astonishment as they rested upon the small, girl- 
ish figure. ** But you should not put it so ; you 
should say you are 'more than twenty.' Eveiy 
age is beautiful for a beautiful woman." 

"Still, it is very near thirty," smiled Lina, 
wondering at the earnestness in Miss Castillain's 
voice. 

** I am as near your age as possible. Miss Ches- 
ter," she said, forbearing to tell her age — which 
was three years younger — as many girls would 
have flone if they had been three years older ; 
''and I do not think it so awful now as I did 
before I came. There, I said ' awful ' again, 
didn't I ? I have got into a way of using slang 
words, which, makes papa get furious — but, then, 
it does not take very much to make him furious 
with me — and Louisa suflers terrible mental 
spasms. Have vou heard about my father. Miss 
Chester?" 

"No," answered Lina, a little surprised. 

"Haven't you? Well, you soon will. He's 
odder than you can imagine, unless you are ex- 
traordinarily gifted in the imagination line. He 
is a caution! — oh! Miss Chester, I really did 
not mean to say it ; it pops out in spite of me. 
At firat I used to say these words just to provoke 
the old folks at home — that means my father and 
Louisa — ^but, somehow, now they seem to have 
got the mastery over me, and crop up continual- 
ly. Bat now I want to tell you as much as I can 
of Churchill lore while I am here. You have 
passed through the prim, old-fashioned town. 
Yoa might be inclined to think it insignificant 
after London, but you would be woefully mis- 
taken, I can assure you. It has legends which 
riral those of Winchester and Canterbury ; and 
it 18 historical, too. Why, years and years ago, 
the queen came here as Princess Victoria. And 
not only that, but when the mayor had read an 
address from her loyal subjects, etc., and she 



congratulated him and them on their picturesque 
town, saying, 'Youi*s is a very old town, Mr. 
Mayor,' the mayor (mayors are obliged to be 
self-possessed in the presence of royalty, and 
well-informed as the mouth-piece of the people) 
answered, quite readily, ' Yes, ma'am, it has ever 
been considered so.'. Why laugh. Miss Chester, 
at what I think a solemn retrospect ? Could yoa 
believe that my father heard it, and knew Mr. 
Mayor, and lived? But my father would live 
through any thing, I do believe. He is an ex- 
traordinary and unusual man, you see, and I am 
naturally proud of him. It is not every girl, is 
it,. Miss Chester," Marjorie asked, in her fresh, 
young, happy voice, " whose father is an inveter- 
ate, mean, successful miser?" 

"I hope not." 

"You hope not? That must be because you 
know so little of the subject. Just think what 
a splendid thing it is to die worth twice as much 
as you were worth when you came of age ! Think 
what a radiance the circumstance casts around 
a dying bed ! You have heard of the man who 
' lived a poor man lest a poor he died ?' Well, 
my father is just such a lunatic. Pleasant and 
unselfish, isn't it, when he lives with others, and 
must die alone ?" 

" But if he saves for others ?" questioned Lina. 

"Whoever he saves it for, it is a selfish and 
narrow idea, " replied Mai jorie, resolutely ; ' ' but 
though I tell him so, he never improves under 
my teaching. Now, what do you think happen- 
ed, even within my memory ? He was coming 
home up the park one day, in just the miserly, 
shabby clothes he wears about his place, when he 
met an old beggar-man coming down from the 
house. This beggar, of couree, thought he recog- 
nized a fellow-creature in similarly extreme pen- 
ury, and advised him, with a knowing wink — 
that is another word I ought not to use — to make 
haste up, because a young lady was about who 
had given him sixpence, and that, if the old gov- 
ernor had been there, he would have had him turn- 
ed off* the grounds. My honored parent saw the 
mistake, and encouraged it. 'Are you sure you 
did get a sixpence?' he said. 'Show it up.' 
The man exhibited it in his dirty palm, and the 
squire — his great-great-grandfather once sold all 
his plate and jewels, and laid a purse of forty 
thousand pounds in the lap of his hunted and im- 
poverished queen ! — took the coin out of the dirty 
hand, pocketed it coolly, and went chuckling up 
to the house, telling the man that the old govern- 
or would have him turned off^the grounds. Then 
he came straight in and scolded me for an hour. 
Oh, I felt so benevolent after that ! I could not 
tell you what good deeds I was perpetually per- 
forming while the influence was upon me. Do 
you feel as if you knew a little of my respected 
parent's peculiarities now. Miss Chester ? If you 
happen to come up to the manor some day, and 
see an old man felling trees, you may be pretty 
sure that that is the squire. I have known peo- 
ple accost him at his work, and ask if Mr. Cas- 
tillain were up at the house. He saves a man's 
wages by this, you know, and that is a consider- 
ation. By these and other means he has suc- 
ceeded in amassing an immense fortune for each 
of his daughters. I shall have a little more than 
Lonisa, b^ose my godfather left me two or three 
thoosand pounds last year ; but . that seems to 
make very little difference when we each inherit 
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about seven thousand a year. So we can not be 
jealous of each other, can we ? Oh no, we nev- 
er are. When I hear Louisa's beauty praised, 
I only sigh, and say I wish it were more than 
skin-deep ; and when she hears me rebuked, she 
only sighs too, and says, * Poor Marjorie ! it is a 
pity she can not be like other young ladies.' I 
hope you have not an elder sister. Miss Chester ; 
and I not only hope it for your sake, but for hei*s 
too," added Marjorie, with a comic seriousness, 
as she gazed at the lovely face opposite her. 

"No, I have no sister; but I have always 
thought it a misfortune instead of a matter of 
congratulation." 

"Well, let me advise you from henceforth to 
rejoice about it," returned Marjorie, concisely, 
" for I have had wide experience, and I say that 
elder sisters are a mistake of nature. Oh, I shall 
be awfully glad when Louisa marries! Why 
are you smiling? I said * awfully,' did I? What 
a bore! I meant exceedingly gl^d. I suppose 
— of course " (Miss Castillain faltered a little, but 
not neiTously, for her eyes were full of fun), 
"Lady Athelston has told you that I am en- 
gaged to Sir Neil, has she ?" 

The question was asked so debonnairly that — 
being what it was — it took Lina by surprise, and 
she could not help showing this. Maijorie laugh- 
ed merrily. 

"Didn't she? I wonder at that, because she 
generally takes the very earliest opportunity of 
telling the little fact to every one whom it doesn't 
in the least conceni, just as if she were preparing 
a mass of witnesses for a possible breach-of-prom- 
ise case. Yes, I have been engaged to Sir Neil 
for — how long? — three years at least; and I 
don't know why^ any more to-day than I did on 
the day he proposed to me. Veiy handsome he 
looked, I remember, and very chilly it was in the 
autumn woods. But we did promise to love 
c;K'h other, and that sort of thing. I think we 
considered it rather a jolly arrangement — I beg 
your pardon, I mean rather an amicable sort of 
arrangement. As we had so long been badger- 
ed into it— 7I mean teased into it — I suppose we 
thought it best to get it done, and so we did it. 
Still, there was romance in the matter, too. I 
don't know whether there wasn't more romance 
than there is in the generality of cases ; indeed, 
I am inclined to feel sure there was. Neil was 
so very nice, and looked so — so like a baronet 
with a rent-roll of ten thousand a year, and the 
lion of the last season ; and I was so very much 
obliged to him, because I wasn't the belle of any 
season, and never shall inherit in my own right 
a magnificent place like High Athelston. I was 
mildly pleased and grateful ; and so you have no 
idea what a satisfactory and romantic matter it 
was altogether, and how the nation rejoiced over 
it — I mean the county. Can you fancy it? 
The mothers of the penniless daughters, who 
had been absurd enough to fancy that Sir Neil 
Athelston had enough without my paltry seven 
thousand a year, and the penniless bachelors' who 
had £Eincied that that paltry seven thousand might 
help them to bear the expense of matrimony! 
Can you fancy it ?" 

**Not at all," said Lina, merrily. 

"Some day," continued Marjorie, "I really 

most show yon the spot where * the low-breathed 

, .vow was ottered.' 1 forgot whether it was low- 

y .breathedy but, at any rate, it was a vow, and I 
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suppose we are bound to keep it * till death us do 
part:' I didn't mean to say that; I hate using 
those words too familiarlv. That was three vears 
ago. Neil must have been quite young — what 
age?" 

" I could calculate better if I knew what age 
he is now," said Lina. 

" He is twenty-five this summer." 

"Two years younger than myself," put in 
Lina, almost unconsciously. 

" Yes, he was born with the June roses — ^Ilike 
to express myself poetically whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. The\he must have been twenty- 
two when he did it. NEIow young to plight his 
troth for good and all ! How young to have dis- 
covered the advantages of marrying one of Squire 
Castillain's daughters! But, after all," contin- 
ued Marjorie, with comic gravity, "my greatest 
surprise is how he could have had, at that age, 
sufficient discernment to choose me, and steer 
clear of the acid mixture with which a marriage 
with my esteemed sister would have filled his cup 
of happiness ! Let me see, did I like or dislike 
him most on that romantic day I am telling you 
of?" 

"Oh, Miss Castillain!" cried Lina, really 
shocked. 

"I forget," decided Maijorie, evidently in- 
tensely amused by Lina's surprise. "I can only 
remember thinking how well he walked over the 
ugly dead leaves, and that walking beside him 
there was rather a pleasant sensation — onlv 
cold." 

"But now?" 

"Oh, now — whatever it may have been then 
— I dislike him a good deal." 

"Oh, Miss Castillain — and engaged to him !" 

"And engaged to him — ^yes. Miss Chester," 
she answered. "Were you going to observe 
that such engagements are desecrations of our 
most beautiful law ? I know it, and am sure'it 
ought to be written in our prayer-books — in 
larger lettei*s than that 'a man may not many 
his grandmother' — that *a man may not marry 
the woman he does not love.' Don't you think 
so ?" 

" I hope there are few such engagements. Miss 
Castillain," said Lina, seriously. 

"Do you?" inquired Marjorie, with a curious 
questioning in her eyes. "And I know there 
are many — more, at any rate, than you and I 
can dream of in our philosophy. There is some- 
thing very amusing about every thing connected 
with our approaching marriage," she continued, 
laughing. "It is one of the few things from 
which 1 can glean a joke or two in spite of papa 
and Louisa. It is fun to know that it is so 
widely published that I can never have the op- 
portunity of refusing any other suitor ; and it is 
fun to know that Lady Athelston is in a mildly 
chronic state of dread lest it should nqt come off! 
Poor, dear old lady ! I wish I thought it would 
make her less deaf for her son to have a wife he 
can not manage, or that it would shed roses un- 
der her lazy feet ! Poor old lady ! I can not 
help saying it, though I do really like her very 
well, and am sorry for her too—just as I should 
be sorry to see a substantial branch of ivy, with 
years and years of life in it, obstinately deter- 
mined to chng to a hop-pole." 

"Does that represent Sir Neil?" asked Lina, 
smiling. 
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**No; the hop-pole has a wider significance. 
Jjendy Athelston must cling to some one; so, 
thoagh her son will not act the oak which is 
needed, she still clings to him, varying the per- 
formance by attaching herself to that Gorgon of 
a maid of hers, or to Louisa, who is sufiiciently 
gifted to pour a constant stream of scandal into 
that blessed ti*umpet — I mean, that trumpet — 
and most especially of all to Mr. Jelfrey, from 
The Anchorage, who is more gifted still, in a 
hundred ways, lie is a clever fellow, though, 
really, and wants — wants one of Mr. Castillain's 
daughters for his wife." 

"Which one?" asked Lina, laughing at Mar- 
jorie's method of putting the case. 

"Well, it does not, perhaps, signify much, be- 
cause their wealth is so nearly equal. He would 
like, at any rate, to have the two strings ready 
drawn on liis bow, so that when one snaps, there 
is the other all ready. Don't you admire his in- 
finite tact?" 

**If it is tact," said Lina, quietly. 

"Such tact I consider sufficient to place him 
on the highest pinnacle of greatness in these 
days. But I can never give you half an idea 
how exquisitely clever Mr. Jelfrey is. I can 
only hope the knowledge will gradually dawn 
upon you. It would take years to gauge the 
depth and the height and the width of his in- 
tellect. He is certainly only a tutor, but — jok- 
ing aside — he is wonderfully more than that too ; 
and then he is undeniably handsome; and it is 
not always that one can meet a very handsome 
and very gentlemanly and very clever man, eh?" 

"But you dislike him ?" inquired Lina, gaz- 
ing eagerly, almost entreatingly, into Marjorie's 
face. 

"No,"Marjorie answered, readily, "I do not; 
I hate him. I have often said I hate Neil too ; 
but I am not sure about that, though they are 
fiiends. *Sbow me a man's friends' — do you 
remember? — 'and I will tell you what the man 
himself is.' There is something, though, in Neil's 
nature which makes me think that he might be 
better ; just the same thing, however, may prove 
that he might be worse. I have never yet seen 
any better part dominant, and I have often seen 
the worse ; so I am only getting deeper and deep- 
er into the Slough of Dislike. How do you like 
him?" 

The question was asked so suddenly that Lina's 
answer sounded chill and deliberate after it. 

"Do not ask me, please. Sir Neil Athelston 
and I are such utter strangers." 

"You will not be utter strangers for long, Miss 
Chester," Maijorie said, wondering a little at the 
proudness of the reply. " It does not take long 
to sound the depths of such a nature as Sir Neil 
Athelston's, / think ; at any rate, as far as I have 
been able yet to judge." 

"I should fancy you could judge best of all. 
Miss Castillain." 

"I do not know; I am not sure, but I fancy 
you may know him before I do.'* 

She spoke quite gravely, though the speech 
meant nothing but a random surmise. But so 
unnaturally pained and proud Lina's face grew 
at the few words, that Miss Castillain bitterly re- 
gretted them. 

"We talk of our wedding sometimes," resumed 
Maijorie, in her own light tones again, "and we 
try to be so anxious over it, and iail so beauti- 



fully. I choose Africa for our wedding-tour, be- 
cause other manied couples don't go there, and 
because Neil likes to do what the Grundies do. 
I rarely begin the subject, though. Do you know 
why ?" 

"I can guess," smiled Lina. 

"Can you? That's right; because I am not 
going to tell you — till I have told Neil himself. 
Oh, if my father thought there was any hitch— 
I hope that is not slang — in our prospects, he 
would lock me up for a year at least ; and Louisa 
would tell the world in a bewailing tone, and be 
supremely happy. Miss Chester, haven't I cause 
to love, honor, etc., my father, who never utters 
a lonng word to me from moming to night, and 
only remembers my existence just as an agent in 
this mamage ; while he knows the Athelstons are 
a selfish, dissipated, unprincipled race? I do not 
think there ever will be a good and upright mas- 
ter here until the old name dies out ; and there 
does not €eem-much prospect of that, does there, 
when you look at the stalwart figure of the pres- 
ent baronet ?" 

"There may be an Athelston, even yet, who 
will redeem all," said Lina Chester j with a grave, 
inexi)licable sadness. 

" There may ; but it does not seem very likely, 
now that they have borne the same reputation , 
for centuries. Neil knows it ; indeed, he rather 
boasts of it, and says they have gradually got 
worse up to the present representative. Oh, I 
doubly hate him when he says such things I The 
last baronet but one was awfully wild — I mean 
was very wild. He married a beauty, the heiress 
of a cotton prince. You can see still that Lady 
Athelston has been a beauty. He died only a 
few weeks after his marriage, of typhus fever, on . 
his wedding-tour. Can't you fancy what an in- 
capable nurse his wife was ? Serve him right I 
In a year's time the next baronet (that one's 
cousin) married her. He was a reckless, dissi- 
pated fellow, and, they say, hastened his own 
death ; but he lived until his only son (Neil) 
came of age, and he educated him on his own 
model." 

"Was the last baronet — I mean the last but 
one — at all like 'the present one in appearance?' 
asked Lina, rather eaniestly. 

"Like Neil? Oh dear, no; quite a contrast 
in appearance, as you may see by the portraits 
of him here ; there are plenty of them, aren't 
there? He was handsome enough, high-bred, 
and distinguished -looking in the extreme; but 
he was, for all that, no credit to any family. He 
stood out as unprincipled, even among the un- 
principled Athelstons. He was just one of those 
cool, persuasive men, in whose power it lies to 
work more than the average share of wrong, and 
to be unsuspected of it." 

" I thought so," answered Lina, unconsciously. 

"Yes, I dare say you have heard of him. 
Neil's father was a random, hare-brained, selfish 
fellow, bent on his own aims and pleasures— just 
as Sir Gerard was — but openly and avowedly so, 
like Neil ; and the wrong he did, every body knew 
he did. Do you understand this difference ?" 

"Thoroughly." 

"And now I have told you enough of them, 
haven't I? Let us dismiss them with your hope 
that there may some day be a worthy Athelston 
of High Athelston. Unlikely as it seems, we 
may as well indulge ourselves in the notion of 
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the possibility. Whom else shall I tell you of? 
Mr. Jorden, the rector, with his large head, and 
liis large heart, and his large wife, and his small 
Jaaghter? And I say no wonder his head is 
large, when it is crammed with all tlie confes- 
sions of his flock ; and no wonder his heart is 
large, when it holds comfort for eveiy body; 
ind no wonder his wife is large, when she does 
nothing all day ; and no wonder his daughter is 
small, when she has been broaght up as a tiny 
precious pearl of inestimable value, which, if lost 
light of by the parents, would be immediately 
swallowed up by the great gaping dragon of a 
kvorld that lies beyond Churchill. She is not a 
jad little creature, only you will know of what 
iort. when I tell vou she writes little three-cor- 
lered notes about nothing, and signs them al- 
vays * Emmie J.* If I could just live to see one 
)f her letters uncrossed, and signed *E. Jorden,* 
[ should have some hope of her. Another thing 
s, that she thinks all women are made to be 
»milecl at and petted, like kittens, and that all 
nen delight in doing the smiling and petting 
5art. I often wonder whether her notions, or 
naine, are nearer the truth." 

*'llers may be true as regards some women 
and some men," laughed Lina. 

** Yes, I suppose so ; and I hope mine are true 
as regards other women and other men. Miss 
Jorden is the type of the weak-minded girls of 
Highshire, as my sister Louisa is the type of the 
strong-minded. Ugh ! no wonder men are to be 
found who think scorn of either extreme. But, 
apropos of Miss Jorden, she is setting her cap 
now — ^with all its bows flying — at Mr. Jelfrey. 
It used to be at Sir Neil, but she got tired. Not 
that I blame her for setting her cap at any one," 
lm)ke off Marjorie, flushing a little in her laugh- 
ter, " we all do it, of course. It is an exclusive 
woman's light." 

"Do you. Miss Castillain?" inquired Lina, 
gently laughing. 

"I? Indeed I do. My cap is almost worn 
out now from its frequent setting ; and you should 
see Louisa's!" 

"But you have not told me yet about Colonel 
Stuart and The Anchorage," put in Lina, when 
she was grave again. 

"Oh, I can not tell you about him because — 
because I never know how to describe him. Ue 
is-bald." 

''^Very little," said Lina, wondering at the 
new, restless earnestness she detected in her tIs- 
itor's tone. ** I have seen him." 
" Have you ? Do you like his face ?" 
"Very much." 

"You could hardly help it, could you ? But," 
added Marjorie, with a sudden, careless merri- 
ment, '*he U bald, you see ; or, as little Jack 
Esdaile said, when he came from abroad, and 
saw his uncle, * He has another forehead on the 
top of his head.'" 

" I do not think I noticed it," said Lina, laugh- 
ing. 

''Didn't you? Why, one part of his head 
Bfaines just like a mirror; and the other day 
when I saw » speck settled there in bold relief, I 
htd to go away, for fear of being too strongly 
tempted to dost the glistening sui*&ce for him." 
•'Oh, hush roried Lina. 
"It is odd that so many men grow bald quite 
fomg^ isn't it?" resamed Marjorie, demurely. 



"Do women grow bald too, and hide it with caps 
and chignons ? or haven't they enough brain to 
work its way through ? Well, it is a happy thing 
for me that Neil Athelston is not at all likely to 
lose any of his hair till he is about ninety. Col- 
onel Stuart's story is rather a romance. Miss Ches- 
ter. Shall I tell it you ? His sister married the 
only son of a man supposed to be the richest 
merchant in London, but who died insolvent. < 
And because, before this, Colonel Stuart had heard 
— or found out, or guessed, or something — that 
Captain Esdaile's only sister, a delicate, gentle 
girl of seventeen, was — was — what shall I say? 
— fond of him — loved him (not as Miss Jorden 
loves Eustace Jelfrey, but as Viola loved the 
Duke of Illyria), he came forward (now that her 
father was dead and her brother going back to 
Australia, and she penniless), and married her, 
and brought her here, to be as happy as the day 
was long at The Anchorage. Poor little thing ! 
In the midst of all her happiness, she died befoi-e 
they had been married quite a year. Are you 
tired. Miss Chester! — you look so very white." 

**Only as I always do," answered Lina, sim- 
ply ; but she drew her hand across her forehead, 
with a kind of weary bewilderment. 

"Soon after that," went on Marjorie, "Mrs. 
Esdaile and her little boy came to England, and 
they have lived with Colonel Stuart ever since. 
Captain Esdaile is working in the diamond fields 
now, but I hope he will be able to come back 
soon. They say he has always been a stem, 
hard man ; but I call him just and upright. I 
believe he was terribly hard on some man who 
forged his father's name when they were rich ; 
still I do not judge by that, because sin deserves 
its punishment. But all this only tires you ; and 
you look as if you had gi'own terribly tired of me 
during the last few minutes. So those are all at 
The Anchorage, except the tutor with whom Miss 
Jorden is smitten ; that isn't slang, and I don't 
feel compunction at telling her secret. When 
she herself doesn't keep it, what respect can I 
have for it?" 

"Then Colonel Stuart was a widower within 
a year of his marriage-day ?" asked Lina. 

"Yes. Wouldn't it be awful to marry a wid- 
ower ? One would always be mentally compared, 
disadvantageously, with the first wife ; because 
of course all the bad qualifies of a wife are for- 
gotten after she is dead. I wouldn't be any child's 
step-mother, or any man's step-wife." 

" Colonel Stuait has no child, has he ?" asked 
Lina, !hughing. 

" No," returned Maijorie, the reply rather hur- 
ried. " But I did not say I was thinking then 
of Colonel Stuart. It is a terrible fact to think 
how safely he has cast anchor as an old bachelor- 
widower. I was merely rehearsing my determi- 
nation never to be any one's second love." 

"Girls often make those determinations, and 
act exactly in opposition," remarked Lina. 

" Not girls like me. Now, I will tell you Col- 
onel Stuart's latest freak. He has brought an 
artist — not at all a first (but rather a fifth) rate 
artist — down here to take some sketches for illus- 
trating a book Colonel Stuart's father wrote about 
Highshire. He found him out by buying a sketch 
that was for sale ; for no one told of, or recom- 
mended, him. This artist has one of the cottages 
in Nether Lane, and he lives there in 8acK«i.Qp««t 
liuggery-muggiftrj vjoj (J.Vo^^^OwaJi^^x^a^^^s^^" 
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The oddest thing is that, though of conrse he is 
getting a good deal of money — at least, I suppose 
Colonel Stuart would give him a respectable sum 
— he still lives as if he were as poor as he could 
be. His name is Spendir ; but you must under- 
stand how he lives, and how rarely he makes a 
purchase, before you can fully appreciate the dain- 
ty irony of the name. Fitz Spendir — isn't it an 
odd name altogether ? He, too, is a widower, I 
presume (not that any one in Highshire knows or 
cares about it), for ho has a little boy who calls 
him father ; a boy quite as old as Jack Esdaile, 
so that the father must have been tremendously 
young — I mean very young — when he mamed, 
for he can not be above thirtv now. There are 
only two cottages in Nether Lane, side by side," 
Marjorie continued, lightly, *'and they are such 
a contrast uqw. The woman who lives in one is 
a widow, tliough a perfect old maid for neatness 
and primness and acidity. Poor thing! she has 
had a cloud upon her way for years, and I do not 
mean to complain of her. Her home is a pict- 
ure of order, and contains more of every thing 
than she can possibly need through her life-time ; 
whereas Mr. Spendir's is bare and bleak and des- 
olate, containing only just meagre necessaries ; 
but to make up, there are book-shelves and pict- 
ures and chiffoniers, and things actually ^ain^ec? 
on the walls, to represent real furniture. I rath- 
er like the idea — don't you ? A queer life they 
seem to live there, the father and son, with no 
womankind to look after them, no one to do any 
thing for either of them but the other." 

*' Perhaps their neighbor helps them," sug- 
gested Lina. 

'*Mrs. Cheere helps them!" echoed Maijorie, 
laughing. ** Why, they wage perpetual guerrilla 
warfare! She considers it an insult that they 
were allowed to have the cottage next to hers, and 
she scolds at them — she would not condescend 
even to scold to them — at every opportunity. I 
take a great interest in them. Miss Chester," add- 
ed Marjorie, rather gravely ; * * and I long to know 
how they manage, and if they are very wretched." 

*'Do they look so?" questioned Lina. 

"No, I tliink not. Of course the house looks 
very odd and comfortless ; but the artist is not pe- 
culiar at all, and the boy, though a rather strong 
contrast to bright little petted Jack Esdaile, is not 
more odd than many other boys about Churchill. 
I got Colonel Stuart to take me, and introduce 
me, and show me the pictures, because I inherit 
my mother's curiosity — Eve's, of course, I n^ean 
— and I remember how chilly the room felt when 
the mystery of its furniture was laid bare. Yet 
I have a more vivid remembrance of it than of 
many handsome rooms. There was a rather bar- 
ren tea-table, a hungry boy, a great gray cat, and 
a restless, satirical, bearded man. By-the-way, 
would you like to go. Miss Chester, and see these 
sketches, which we all are expected to be inter- 
ested in?" 

"Very much," assented Lina. 

"Then let me take you. But I forgot to tell 
you that Mr. Spendir sings beautifully — ^he cer- 
tainly doesn't paint beautifully, so do not think 
him a paragon ; I have not only heard of it, but 
I have really heard him. I was told one night 
that Mrs. Cheere — the woman who lives next 
door — was ill, so I went to see her. While I was 
there, I heard a man's voice singing in a kind of 
lazy, desultory way, as if the man himself were 



veiy busy — you know that sort of singing. I 
listened at once, eager to hear. Oh, it was sing- 
ing ! . And what do you think it was ? — Mendels- 
sohn's *lf with all your hearts;' and — and — " 
Miss Castillain stammered a little, as she wonder- 
ed whether it was fancy which had brought that 
strange, still look of pain intoLina's eyes — "and 
of course you would have thought then that he 
was goody, or classical, or something of that kind ; 
but I had no sooner left Dorcas's cottage, on pur- 
pose that I might linger outside and hear more, 
than he went straight off into * Somebody's court- 
ing somebody.' Colonel Stuart came up just 
then, and we stopped together to hear. I was 
not disappointed in the change of air," added the 
girl, laughing, " because that last was such a 
pleasant assurance, wasn't it ?" 

"Why?" asked Lina, absently. 

" Why ? I should have thought, being a wom- 
an, you would have seen the consolation of it. 
If nobody was courting any body, the world 
would be so very neutrally tinted ; don't you 
think so? The finished way in which he sung 
even that was rare," added Marjorie, watching 
intently the wistful expression on Lina's face, 
"particularly rare in these parts. But how long 
I am staying! You will go with me there, and 
to other places, I hope. I should like you to 
give me as much of your time as you can, and 
will. It will be but little, I know, as Lady 
Athelston is very exacting with every one on 
whom she is dependent." 

" You mean on those who are dependent upon 
her?" asked Lina, a little proudly, yet sadly. 

"No, I' mean what I said. She will soon 
grow to be entirely dependent upon you. Any 
one with a strong will, or indeed with jmy will 
at all, can wind her round their little linger. 
And so her conduct depends entirely on whose 
little finger she is round pro tern. His mother's 
incapacity is some slight excuse for Neil. He 
has had no advantages of early training, or of 
home influence, or whatever people call it. In 
that he is to be pitied, but in nothing else. How 
do you get on with the trumpet ?" 

"Pretty well, I think," replied Lina, smiling. 

* * That's right ; but of couree you would. Now, 
I make perpetual blunders. Only the other day, 
when I was tired to death of bawling to her, and, 
to relieve myself, said aside to Neil what a bore 
it was, I found I had not taken my mouth from 
the trumpet; so each word was uttered right 
into her ear. Can you imagine my sensations 
when she slowly laid down her trumpet and be- 
gan to weep ? Xou will never commit such blun- 
ders as that, and I am sure you will sqon gain a 
good influence over her. Shall you think me 
impertinent if I give you just one word of wam- 
ingr ' - 

*'I shall think you very kind," said Lina, 
truthfully. 

" Do not ever be taken into the confidence of 
Mr. Jelfrey, or allow him to patronize you ; and 
do not ditto ditto as regards Lady Athelston 's 
maid." 

"I do not think I shall ever feel inclined to 
do either," rephed Lina, promptly. 

"That is all right, then. You will soon feel 
at home here, and, whatever friends you may 
make, you will always, I hope, look upon me as 
one of the most — what ? — one of the oldest, at 
all events. Do not look sad. High Athelstoa 
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is a splehdid place to live in, trnd there are no 
more snakes in the grass of this park than of 
many others. But it is easy to be brave and 
hopeful for each other, isn't it? And you will 
say that neither you nor I, though we stand 
here so pleasantly, know the bitterness of each 
other's heart. Never mind, it wears away at last. 
Now, good-bye. Tell Neil we are expecting him 
to-night at Hawkedale — anxiously, eagerly, wea- 
rily." 

And with these words, and a bright laugh, 
Maijorie went away. 

"I wish I could have asked her a few ques- 
tions," she thought, as she drove her old pony 
down the avenue; **but, somehow, she had a 
look in her face that prevented me, and that 
made me talk on indefatigably all the time I 
staid. She will think I only went to chatter. 
That does not signify ; that is a very small mis- 
take among the many sun*ounding me. I went 
for the purpose of trying to make her feel herself 
at home with me ; and though I don't expect that 
I have succeeded — because success rarely does 
crown any of my eflTorts — still, I can not have 
done much harm, I think." 



CHAPTER V. 

NIGHT IN NETHER LANE. 

All that evening there was a strange nerv- 
ousness about Lina Chester, a dreamy wonder 
in her eyes, and an odd watchfulness and listen- 
ing in every act and glance. She and Lady 
Athelston dined alone in the brilliant lamp-light ; 
Martin and the twin canaries — as Maijorie Cas- 
tillain called the footmen — waiting as noiselessly 
and deferentially as if there had been a row of 
guests on either side the table. 

To Lina, no meal had ever seemed so long be- 
fore; but at last the dessert was on the table, 
and she caught herself looking across into Lady 
Athelston's face with eager anxiety. But Lady 
Athelston only sipped her wine, and played lan- 
guidly with the forced fruits which had cost so 
much labor and expense. So the minutes passed. 

*'Did you look out that account of the wed- 
ding for me. Miss Chester ?" she asked at last ; 
and Lina nodded with a smile. An answering 
smile broke in Lady Athelston's sleepy eyes, and 
the girl rejoiced to see it. 

*' Then we will go.'* And she rose, and took 
Lina's arm to cross the hall. 

** Now, you shall arrange my patchwork," she 
added, complacently, as she took her seat beside 
the drawing-room fire, *^and I will read this to 
myself after tea." 

Lina's heart beat joN-fuUy. For Lady Athel- 
ston to read any thing to iierself meant for her 
to sleep long and soundly. 

Under Lina's dexterous fingers, the many-col- 
ored diamonds formed themselves artistically; 
all the better it seemed for the nervous haste of 
the little hands. The twin canaries brought in 
the tea, and Lina prepared Lady Athelston's, 
^- sipping her own afterward as if with an effort. 
■^ The trays were carried away ; Lady Athelston 
read a few sentences ; and then Lina, watching 
ller anxiondy, saw her drop calmly into one of 
SA.tikNe anmmeid sleeps which a book invariably 

loced for hsf,'^ 

J" <r ' 



For a few moments the girl sat quite motion- 
less, watching her; then she rose, and walked 
noiselessly out of the room. Her very breath 
was held as she ran up the lighted staircase, 
where her footfall made no sound, and she start- 
ed back, trembling from head to foot, when, close 
to her own room door, she came upon Lady. Athel- 
ston's hawk-eyed maid. 

** You are in haste, Miss Chester? Can I as- g 
sistyou?" ■ 

"No, thank you," answered Lina, nervously; 
"I have a headache, and I am going to my 
room." 

**I am sorry, miss," replied Fletcher, regard- 
ing her very keenly. * * What shall I bring you ?" 

" Nothing, please — nothing, thank you," fal- 
tered Lina; **I only wish to rest, and to be 
alone." 

**My lady is tiring to be with long. I am 
sure you find her so," insinuated "my lady's" 
faithful maid. 

**I am not tired, only — ill, "replied Lina, un- 
consciously contradicting herself, as she passed 
on into her own room. 

With rapid fingers she changed her evening 
dress for a black one ; then, with quickly beat- 
ing heart, stood a moment listening. No sound ; 
and she opened her door, and crept down a side 
staircase, and through the arched west door, near 
which Sir Neil had waited for her that afternoon. 
Down the steps, from terrace to terrace, she 
glided ; then crossed the park and gained the 
path which led toward the limes and the rookery. 

Hastening along this, Lina never glanced 
around her in the darkness until she reached 
the green door among the trees, which led from 
the park into Nether Lane. Hastily she drew 
the bolt, and passed out into the gloomy little 
road, weird and shadowy even in daylight, but 
now in dense and utter darkness. 

Though she trembled as did the spring leaves 
above her, Lina went steadily on, until she saw 
a light glimmering in the upper window of a 
cottage standing back from the lane. Her eyes 
were accustomed to the darkness now, and the 
shadow of the trees was passed, so she could dis- 
tinguish that two houses were built together, and 
that the one farther from High Athelston was in 
darkness. 

** That light must be in the woman's bedroom,'* 
she said, noiselessly lifting the latch of the gar- 
den-gate. "Then this is the right one, and the 
shutters are shut." 

There was not a sound of the girl's cautions 
footsteps on the gravel, but a little ciy of joy 
escaped her when she saw that, where the shut- 
ters should have met, a ray of light shone out 
into the night. Leaning with trembling hands 
upon the window-sill, Lina gazed eagerly through 
that slit in the imperfectly fitting shutters, from 
which the light crept through to touch her warm^ 
ly. There was no blind to the window, and she 
could see a portion of the bare little room, made 
distinct and bright by the clear, pale light of a 
paraffine lamp. 

Full in this light, a boy of nine or ten sat at 
a small table, on which a cloth was laid, with 
two cups and saucers. His head was bent over 
a book, and Lina could hear the monotonous, 
childish voice. The sound made her heart throb, 
as it proved that some one else was in the room 
— some one to whom he must ^^ \^»Slxsv^. '^Sca 
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listened eagerly, hungering for another voice; 
bat iio sound inteiTupted the steady and weariful 
flow of the reading. 

She watched the little figure on its stiff chair, 
the long delicate face, the ruffled hair, the thin 
hand and wrist which the coat -sleeve did not 
cover. Every item was learned off by heait ; 
and then again came the searching gaze around 
the lighted room, as far as her eyes could grasp 
W it. No other figure came within her sight ; for 
a long time no other voice sounded; and she 
grew chill and dispirited, though she never stirred, 
or faltered in her steadfast purpose. 

But at last a voice came from the farther end 
of the room — the voice, evidently, of a man who 
was busy and engrossed — and the few quick words 
made every nerve in Lina's frame quiver painfully. 

"Put that book away now. Jet. We have 
had enough food for our minds to-night." 

"Don't you like the book, father?" the small 
voice asked, earnestly. 

"Greatly, immensely — pretty well,** quoted the 
quick, engrossed voice; "but I like * Crusoe' 
better. Where did you pick up that thrilling 
gem?" 

"I bought it in a shop-window with my Satur- 
day penny, dad." 

"Oh! I see — the mortgaged penny for next 
Saturday week. Now, make the coffee. I shall 
not be long.** 

The boy put away his book, and, taking a cof- 
fee-pot from the hob, put it on the fire. After 
intently watching it as the coffee boiled fine, he 
went back to his old seat, and, apparently glad 
of a change of occupation, took a comb from his 
pocket, wrapped it in paper, and began to perform 
upon it Not a soothing or harmonious music 
would this instrument produce at any time, but 
now it made Lina's head ache acutely. Still 
she staid on, her ears strained to listen for that 
other voice, her eyes strained to see another form. 

She followed " Poor Mary Ann " to her grave. 
She sojourned for an indefinite period "In my 
cottage near a wood.'* She listened while, for an 
endless time, "The Heavens were telling." She 
would have grown really feverish in her anx- 
iety, only that a whistle now and then joined in 
with the air, a man's whistle, clear and true ; and 
when the child — to whom time was rather a 
stumbling-block — made a worse than ordinary 
mistake, the cheeiy voice stopped him and put 
him right. 

"Plenty, Jet," it called at last, as the boy end- 
ed a melancholy strain. "Isn't it rather bead- 
achy?" 

" I like it, dad, and you are not ready for sup- 
per." 

"Like it, do ye? Well, go on. Tune up." 

Again the whistle joined in with its cheering 
. effect — improvising variations now — and Lina 
listened without weariness. But as the whistling 
became more energetic and florid, the comb at- 
tempted more energy and floridness too, and she 
felt that presently she should have to hold her 
head. 

•* Suppose you get your violin, and practice 
properly for a few minutes. Jet. Tliat will do you 
good,** put in the pleasant, busy voice again. 

"Oh, dad," pleaded the boy, fretfully, "it 
makes my eara ache so." 

"Peculiar ears. Then suppose you dish up 
the herrings ?" 



"They are so small, dad,** commented the 
boy, dismally, as he pursued again his cnlinai^' 
performances at the fire. " I could eat both of 
them myself." 

"I could eat half a dozen," was the ready an- 
swer; "but, then, it's wicked to overtax one's 
digestive powers. So, under those circnmstanceBy 
two are enough for both of us.** 

"When the woman came to sell them, you 
said you only bought two because you hadn't 
change, dad,' insisted the boy, with a child's de- 
sire to understand the motives of his elders. 

" Of course I did. How could I possibly teU 
that she would not run away forever with a ten- 
pound note, if I gave it to her to change ?'* 

A laugh, keen and slight, followed the words, 
and Lina leaned forward more and more ea- 
gerly. 

"I expect they're done, dad," said the boy, 
gravely examining the fish. 

"Baste them a little, old fellow. I shall not 
be more than two minutes now." 

"Only two minutes now," echoed Lina below 
her breath. 

" Come, father, I'm sure they're done," whined 
the lad, with a ceitain patient tiredness unusual 
in a child's voice and face. " Come, and look." 

" Oh, nonsense ! Yob know whether they arc 
done, quite as well as I do myself." 

"They are bubbling into bladders. Do let 
us have supper now, dad. I am so sleepy and 
so hungry, and it is such a while since tea, and I 
had not very much then." 

" Jet, you are one of those peculiar lads gifted 
with eternal appetite," was the answer, in a tone 
which was so full of widely different thoughts 
that Lina read a whole story in the words — a 
story of regret, of longing, of hopelessness, yet of 
wide kindliness and love. 

"Now I am ready." 

Lina heard a chair pushed back on the boarded 
floor, and then a figure sauntered into her sight. 
For an instant she started back, a quick breath, 
almost a cry, escaping her parted lips ; then she 
was quite still again in her old position. 

"For what we are going to receive, O I^rd, 
make us thankful. Amen." 

She saw the two sit down after the simple grace, 
and share the herrings exactly between them — one 
for the big, strong, hungry man, one for the hun- 
gry child. She saw the little hands pour out the 
coffee deftly. She heard the merry words that 
passed between the two. She saw the faces some- 
times smiling merrily, and sometimes catching a 
grave and lonely look which did not seem new to 
either. She remembered the abundant, luxurious 
dinner which she had left untasted a few houra 
before. She pictured the rich, warm rooms to 
which she would return ; and as she did so, the 
little bare room before her grew dim and misty, 
and, with her hands clasped and her tearless sobs 
suffocating her, she turned away before the an- 
guished words forced themselves again and again 
through her white lips. 

"Oh, why did he come — why did he come? 
Only four years — only four. My God ! I feel 
as if the fear would kill me !" 

Lina never remembered her walk back to High 
Athelston that night, until, when she opened the 
gate among the firs, she came suddenly upon Sir 
Neil wflJking toward her. The kind and pitiful 
darkness hid her face from his inquisitive ji^aze, 
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and she schooled her voice to calmness as best 
she could. 

** I came to meet yon, Miss Chester," he began 
at once. Bnt he waited in vain for a reply. They 
were walking together now, side by side, along the 
gravel path ; and Neil, though he tried to loiter 
with her, felt obliged to quicken his steps to keep 
up with here. . 

"Jelfrey is here; he came up Nether Lane; 
so you understand how I knew where you were. 
Miss Chester," Neil added, in the wooing tones 
which he generally found irresistible; '* why did 
you not let me walk with you ? I would have 
been home from Hawkedale in good time, if you 
had only hinted such a wish to me." 

** I prefen*ed going alone, thank you. Sir Neil." 

" But about here," rejoined Sir Neil, a little an- 
grily, '^ ladies do not walk in the lanes alone aft- 
er night-fall." 

In her utter incapacity for excusing herself, 
Liina felt her voice grow hot and angry, and she 
hastened her steps still more. 

*'Miss Chester," pleaded Neil, keeping beside 
her, ** will you promise me not to go again? I 
wish you to feel yourself under my care, as — ^as 
any young-lady guest at High Athelston would 
bo. And I can always be at your service, in the 
dark or daylight. Will you promise me ?" 

^^I am used to being alone, and I should only 
break such a promise if I made it," rejoined Lina, 
rather tremulously. 

"I think I have a right to this," said the bar- 
onet, now really provoked. 

*' I do not think so. Sir Neil." 

**At any rate," he interrupted, throwing away 
his half- smoked cigar with a gesture of impa- 
tience, ** my mother, I suppose, has such a right; 
and I hope she will exercise it." 

" Let me go in, please," entreated Lina, while 
her hands ached in their strained clasp. 

"/ did not tejnpt you out into the night and 
cold and darkness," said Sir Neil, with an angry 
scorn which frightened her ; "and now you force 
me to believe Jelfrey, when he says that this walk 
of yours was not one in which you would care for 
a companion." 

** I do not understand Mr. Jelfrey *s suspicions," 
. answered Lina, proudly. "I would not care even 
to tiy to do so." 

And then she passed him, and entered the 
house with a cool, slow step. 

"Did I make a fool of myself, or rather did 
she make a fool of me?" he soliloquized. **0f 
coui'se, I lose my advantage by showing how 
much I care for her words. I wish I could keep 
cool through every thing, as Jelfrey can. But I 
act like an idiot by letting my temper get the bet- 
ter of me when I fail to move her. And she so 
calm and cool!" 

Calm and cool ! Would he have said it if he 
had seen Lina take off her black dress with fe- 
verish fingers, and with hot tears in her eyes ? 

Calm and cool ! lie might have said it a few 
minutes afterward, if he had seen her enter the 
drawing-room in her white dress, and pass Eus- 
tace Jelfrey as if he had been invisible. 



CHAPTER VL 
marjorib's home. 

Lady Athelston's low phaeton stood on the 
gravel sweep, and the two fat ponies In their glit- 
tering harness waited resignedly for Lina to take 
the reins and let them trot stolidly down the av- 
enue. But she would not take her seat until 
Lady Athelston had appeared, and settled her- 
self — a lengthened performance generally — upon 
her cushions. 

Lina stood a little aside now, waiting for her ; 
and as she stood so, Su' Neil came from the house 
and joined her. 

" How seriously you have been looking over to 
the hills. Miss Chester ! Were you wishing to 
drive thither instead of to Hawkedale ?" 

* * I think I was, " replied Lina, smiling. * * The 
sunlight lies so warm and bright there." 

** You have never been to the hills, have you ?" 
questioned Neil, with an eagerness in his tone 
which he tried in vain to hide. " Will you come 
to-day, after lunch ?" 

"Not to-day, thank you, Sir Neil," answered 
Lina as gently as she could. 

* * Why not to-day ? Why must I always be re- 
fused ?" he asked, the hot blood rising to bis face. 

" Lady Athelston said she would take me some 
dav ; so she of course will arrange when it shall 
he'." 

"Are you going to pin all your wishes and de- 
sires to Lady Athelston's cap-strings?" interrupt- 
ed Lady Athelston's son, pettishly. ' * Surely you 
have a will of your own ?" 

* * Yes, " replied Lina, with quiet coolness. * * I 
have a will of my own." 

" If my mother takes it into her head to do the 
honors of our hills herself," said Neil, trying to 
speak lightly and pleasantly again, "I know she 
will be glad of my help and company ; she al- 
ways is ; and we will make a picnic. I will help 
her to show you the celebrated spots among the 
Highshire hills. You do not thank me. Miss 
Chester ; you do not even assent to my proposal, 
or acknowledge my wish to please you," he went 
on, with impatience; "but it can not be that 
you really dislike me, for you have no cause. I 
have always been — been atixious to win your 
regard, and I can hardly yet have seriously dis- 
pleased you in any way. You will not always be 
so distant and disagreeable — I beg your pardon ; 
but I believe you wish to be, and would be, if such 
a thing were really possible to you." 

"I think, Sir Neil," said Lina, a tremor in her 
low voice as she tried to speak >vith easy indiffer- 
ence, "if you had been kind and courteous to 
your mother's companion from the first, because 
she came a stranger and alone to your house ; if, 
when you knew 1 was unprotected, and felt I was 
— was inferior to the ladies to whom vou would 
naturally and willingly show deference, or even 
mere politeness, you had shown me just a little 
considcmtion and courtesy — instead of placing 
me at once, and in the presence even of your serv- 
ant, in the insignificant position which it evident- 
ly seemed to you my only right to fill, I would 
have believed your wish, expressed since then, 
that I should be happy and at home here. But 
I never can think of that, because the first im- 
pression fixed itself so deeply on my mind ; and 
I know that your politeness to me now must be an 
effort. So—" 
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"Oh, Miss Chester! do believe me — " inter- 
rupted Neil. 

But she spoke on, still grarelj : 

**So I choose to maintain now, Sir Neil, just 
the position in which your reception placed me. 
This must be always so." 

** What do you mean. Miss Chester?" he cried, 
excitedly. " Do you really resent, so cruelly, 
my hasty words in the station on the night you 
arrived ?" 

"I could not help hearing them," she answer- 
ed, simply, *'aild I can not help remembering 
them." 

** Can I not blot them fr6m your memory by 
all my respect, my admiration, my — " 

Lina interrupted him quietly. 

'*You have not done so yet, Sir Neil. You 
knew that I was waiting there, alone and tired 
and cold ; not a lady visitor to High Athelston, 
to be met and welcomed generously ; only Lady 
Athelston's new companion, a kind of servant, 
whose duty it was to wait until they chose to 
send from the inn, and with whom you had noth- 
ing to do, while your cares were all devoted to 
your dogs. Is it odd that I remember this, and 
think sometimes how ignorantly I have fancied 
other than this the conduct of a gentleman? 
The word is a pleasfCnt word, Sir Neil, and one's 
thoughts give it a meaning, perhaps, which is in- 
correct." 

"These words of yours are unjust and cruel," 
said Neil, with angry emphasis; "you make no 
allowance for me. You never imagine how dif- 
ferent from you have been all my mother's — " 

"Hush, please," interrupted Lina, "there is 
no need to bring others into the convei*sation. 
I have no wish to leani now, so late, that polite- 
ness is not due to all women." 

"Still your words are positively unjust," per- 
sisted Neil, vehemently. "Tell me one thing, 
are you so proud to me because — because they 
have told vou of my engagement to Miss Castil- 
lain r 

Lina raised her eyes to his in simple, slow sur- 
prise ; and under their gaze the scarlet rushed to 
the roots of his hair. 

" If I am engaged, I may nsk you to be friend- 
ly with me, to — lite mc, and not to spurn me 
when I — By Heaven ! I do not know what to 
sav, for I — I admire von with all mv heart and 
soul; and. I do not believe * admire' is the right 
word, after all." 

The half-frightened, half-angry darkening of 
Lina's eyes, still fixed upon his face, could not 
stop the unkind, impetuous words. Before they 
were all uttered, she had moved' slowly away.. 

"Miss Chester," he cried, in a low, anxious 
whisper, "stay, please stay!" 

She half turned. Within twenty yards the 
servants stood about the carriage, and Lina, al- 
ways thoughtful, knew they would wonder, and 
make their own comments on his eagerness. 

So they sauntered on, side by side, easy and 
careless ; though Neil, still feeling the hot blood 
tingle in his face, tilted his hat as low as he could 
over his eyes. 

"I suppose yon will be away now all morn- 
ing," he remarked, moodily; "and you would 
not give those sleepy little beasts one extra cut, 
if I were to beg it of you from now until you 
start." 

"Not one," 



The behavior of Sir Neil Athelston should not 
make her unhappy — not more unhappy, at least, 
than she could help. He should not even sec 
that it had any effect at all, except — except just ' 
to prove that no words of his could move her, or 
make her forget for one minute the position she 
occupied in his house; the position which he had 
tacitly assigned to her before he saw her. 

"Do make haste home though, really," he 
urged ; " I have nothing to do, and shall be look- 
ing out for you." 

" Nothing to do !" she echoed. " You are to 
be pitied, indeed. Sir Neil." 

"I suppose you would not have me go about 
among my men and ask them to let me do their 
work for them, would you. Miss Chester?" he 
asked, laughing. "There is not one of them 
who has enough to occupy himself, not to speak 
of occupying an able-bodied fellow like me, too ; 
and I have no business of my own to transact 
this moiTiing. Somehow, the new early -rising 
system leaves the middle of the day bare of em- 
I ployment. I have a few letters to write, but they 
] will soon be done ; and then I shall only be want- 
! ing you to come back. You look very grave. Miss 
I Chester, but really I can not be what you seera 
I to insinuate I ought to be. I can not descend to 
the level of a bee, and improve the shining hours. 
Man's a rational animal, vou know. And do 
you think that even the little busy bee would be 
i such a little busy fool as to gather honey all the 
day unless he wanted it ? Till I feel such a 
I want, I will avoid such an exertion. Now, Miss 
; Chester, own that that is plain common sense." 
I " There is Lady Athelston," she said, hasten- 
ing on, and avoiding any answer to his silly 
speech. 

"Neil, are you coming?" exclaimed his moth- 
er, astonished as she saw him leaning against the 
phaeton. 

"Not quite," he answered, laughing ; "your 
funereal pace is rather more than a human being 
endowed with only ordinary patience can stand." 

"I do not like driving fust," rejoined Lady 
Athelston, deprecatingly. "You will not forget 
that, will you, Miss Chester?" she added, turning 
to Lina her sleepy eyes almost piteously. 

Lina nodded, with her beautiful-, grave smile, 
and took the ponies on at a walk ; while Neil, 
looking as if he could have heartily laughed at 
himself the while, strolled on down the avenue 
at his mother's side. 

"You might come with us," she urged, pa- 
thetically ; "yon so seldom come "with me, Neil. " 

The words stopped him at once. He raised 
his hat with a laugh, though his eyes gravely 
waited for Lina's recognition of his glance. 

"Give my love to the Misses Castillain," he 
said, in a light aside to her; and then he turned 
from the avenue, and sauntered on in idleness till 
he was summoned into the house to receive vis- 
itors. 

Lina Chester looked about her with interest, as 
well as curiositv, when thev reached Hawkedale. 
She remembered all that Marjorie had told her 
with such random honesty, and she felt anxious to 
see the home of this girl who had been so friendly 
with her. 

In the great dingy drawing-room into which 
Lady Athelston and Lina were ushered there sat 
a gentleman and two ladies. One of these ladiefv 
rose at once, greeting Lady Athelston delightcd- 
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]y as she led her to r. chair.* She was a girl of 
about Lilians age, wi h a narrow, handsome face, 
pointed features, very fair hair dressed to hang 
low on her neck, and two real beauties in a pair 
of tiny shell-like ears, and finely shaped white 
hands. Louisa Castillain was wont to boast that 
she possessed all those beauties which are the 
symbols of high birth. **The symbols are fal- 
lible," Marjorie used to say, with ready spite. 
'* My birth is, unfortunately, the same as yours, 
and I possess none of the labels of aristocracy. 
No water in the world would be persuaded to run 
steadily under my instep; and my ears are as 
ugly as Mozart's. What a bad thing, isn't it, 
that we can not entirely lose the taint of plebe- 
ianism we inherit from our gardener grandfa- 
ther—Adam?" 

'* It is kind of you to have come," Louisa 
Castillain said, impressively, as she took Lady 
Atlielston's parasol. **And not long ago, do 
you know, we were talking of you." 

'* Gushing, eh?" remarked Marjorie to Lina, 
without troubling herself to lower her voice. 

'*Miss Castillain — Miss Chester," began Lady 
Athelston, introducing the girls in her gentle, 
sleepy voice. And Louisa, half turning to the 
"companion," gave her a slow, slight bow. 

**Miss Marjorie Castillain -7 Miss Chester," 
she went on ; '* Miss Chester — Mr. Jelfrev." 

To Lady Athelston s surprise, Maijorie prompt- 
ly and waimly took Lina's hand. 

"I have the advantage of Louisa," she said 
into Lady Athelston's trumpet; **I have seen 
Miss Chester before. I called upon her at High 
Athelston, and we are friends already — lasting 
ones, I hope." 

Was it Lady Athelston's surprised glance only, 
or was it Mr. Jelfrey's, which prompted Marjorie 
to say this? The words were certainly address- 
ed to Lady Athelston ; but Maijorie's defiant eyes 
were fixed on Eustace Jelfrey as she finished speak- 
ing, and under their gaze he colored a little, and 
perhaps wished that he, too, had offered his hand 
toLady Athelston's companion, instead offngidly 
following Miss Castillain 's example. Perhaps to 
make up for this, perhaps from a secret motive 
of his own, he took up his station within easy 
speaking distance of Lina, addressing various re- 
marks to her, which she received and answered 
with a quiet indifference. Lady Athelston talked 
on placidly from her large chair, and Louisa hov- 
ered about her, or sat on a low chair near, using 
every power of entertainment which she pos- 
sessed. 

** Worshiping according to her lights," as Mar- 
jorie said aside to Lina and Mr. Jelfrey. 

"Marjorie," said Louisa, turning and facing 
her with pathetic displeasure, *'I fear you forget 
you are in the presence of affliction.' " Don't 
you think it would be more Christian, as well as 
more lady-like, to remember dear Lady Athel- 
ston's deafness ?" 

It struck more than Lina that this speech, so 
pointed and so clearly uttered, was intended par- 
ticularly for the deaf ears : . but Marjorie answer- 
ed it as cheerfully, if not as gratefully, as if it 
btd been the kindest and most sisterly bit of ad- 
vice. Then she turned again to Lina, with a sigh 
of relief. 

** If you and Mr. Jelfrey had not been here, I 
ibould have quarreled with her outright." 
''We are unfortunate, indeed, in having 



marred your .enjoyment. Miss Marjorie," said 
Jelfrey, gazing at her in curious surprise and v, 
keen admiration. 

The handsome tutor was wont to say that Mar- 
jorie Castillain wanted form and repose ; yet no 
eyes followed her eveiT movement with the cov- 
ert eagerness with which his did ; no eara drank 
in her pleasant words as tliirstily as his. 

'*I am very*cantious about what people think 
of me," exclaimed Marjorie, demurely, "and so 
I never fight Louisa in public. Besides, we 
should have no chance, Mr. Jelfrey — I and Miss 
Chester, against you and my sister." 

** You understand, then, exactlv how we should 
divide ?" 

** Exactly," assented Marjorie, with prompt- 
ness. **I understand, too, how terribly danger, 
ous such a conjunction would be for us ! You 
have no idea. Miss Chester, of the strength of 
Louisa's pretty little hand, or of tl»e exquisite 
skill she exhibits in selecting one's weakest points 
for attack. " 

**And I, Miss Marjorie?" asked Jelfrey, with 
a tmile of feigned reproach. 

"You?" deli!)erated Marjorie, with inimitable 
sang-froid. **0h! I don't know about you, be- 
cause you have weapons at your command which 
I don't understand." 

"Then you consider," he said, his manner a 
liUle embai'rassed, " that the united cause of 
yourself and Miss Chester would come to grief?" ' 

" Yes. Lady Athelston," Marjorie continued, 
sauntering to her chair and leaning over the 
back, as she spoke quietly into the elevated trum- 
pet, "are you tired of Louisa yet?*' 

"Tired, dear!" she echoed, astonished. 

"Yes; because when you are, please to men- 
tion it, as Louisa is not fnnciful, and will never 
imagine such a case. When you are, Mr. Jel- 
frey wants to tell you one or two items of news 
he has gleaned for our benefit. What do you 
think is one?" 

" What?" asked her listener, eagerly. 

** That Colonel Stuart — he did not hear it from 
Colonel Stuart himself, but that never makes «wy 
difference — has made an offer to Lady Helen 
Burton, and been refused." 

" Not true," returned Lady Athelston, prompt* 
Iv and decisively. " He has never even admired 
her." 

"But, dear Lady Athelston, what has that to 
do with it?" inquired Marjorie, opening her 
frank brown eyes in comical surprise. "You 
don't understand the love-making of the nine- 
teenth century so well as I do. If I see a gentle- 
man and lady treating each other with systemat- 
ic indifference, I am pretty sure that they have 
cliosen each other out of all the world. If their 
indifference amounts to neglect, then I am sure 
they would die for each other. And if I see a 
gentleman paying attention to a lady, I am equal- 
ly sure he is in love with her — mother, or aunt, 
or any other relation." . 

Some note in Marjorie's voice gave this speech 
a tone of bitter earnestness which two at least of 
her listeners detected, though only one could ap- 
preciate the irony of the last sentence. Yet all 
the while her face was full of irrepressible mirth, 
and her eyes had the comical look of a child 
v/ho, enjoying the mischief it has done, waits in 
timid expectation of the punishment. 

"I shall tell Neil your opinion of his l<x<««r 
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making," said Lady Athelston, no( without vex- 
■ation in her voice, though she smUed; *'Miss 
Chester, you are witness." 

"Don't bring Miss Chester in," entreated 
Marjorie, hastily. **If one girl forms an opin- 
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person ' I never could ca. *» for. Is not that a 
bad state of affairs, Lady At.'ielston?" 

"It is partly Marjorie's own fault that people 
se^no good qualities in her," put in Louisa, see- 
ing nothing of the stern compression of Jelfrey's 



ion from her own experience, it is very unjust^ ^ips. "She will not even make a little show 



that another — whose experience is likely to l^ave 
been widely different — should have to indorse 
it." 

"/should be very sorry to have to indorse it," 
said Miss Castillain, looking slowly and smiling- 
ly round. " I find that the gentlemen of the 
nineteenth century know exactly how to pay at- 
tention in the most acceptable and agreeable 
manner." 

This speech, though deposited in Lady Athel- 
ston's trumpet, was intended for another destina- 
tion too, and evidently reached it. Mr. Jelfrey 
bowed with a courteous, pleasant smile. 

"Being the only representative of the sex 
present," he said, " my unworthy thanks are all 
your kind words can win. Miss Castillain. And 
t hope you agree with me in thinking that the 
men of the nineteenth century — with the men of 
the eighteen previous centuries — are influenced 
in their love-making (I will retain your sister's 
word) by the conduct of the ladies to whom they 
are making the love. I hope you think this, and ; 
that Miss Chester, at any rate, thinks so too." 

He looked a very handsome and intelligent 

' specimen of the nineteenth-century man when he 

spoke, and Lina's eyes were riveted npon him, 

while the color slowly rose in her face at his 

woixls. 

"Is she assenting to his words or denying 
them?" mused Marjorie. "Is she angry with 
Aim, or with some one of whom his words re- 
mind her ?" 

" Have I any right to ask you, Miss Maijorie," 
concladed Mr. Jelfrey, rather earnestly, " what 
reason you have for thinking us either cold or 
deceitful ?" 

"I have no other but a woman's reason: I 
think you so because I think you so." 

Marjorie's eyes, so gravely mischievous, went 
back to their quiet observation of Lina, until 
Lady Athelston looked up and touched the 
round arms that were crossed on the back of her 
chair. 

"I only want you not to pretend that you 
speak from experience, my dear," she said. 
" We can take all your nonsense for what it is 
worth, if you won't tell a direct £Edsefaood. You 
can not meet with coldness from one you love, or 
deceit from one who loves you." 

"Can't I?" laughed Marjoiie, while the red 
flamed in her face with a vivid suddenness. 
"Why not?" 

" Because all those things have been arranged 
for you, and there is no deficiency in your court- 
ship." 

"Oh, none!" rej^pied Marjorie, raising her 
eyes sublimely. 

" You and Neil are sure to agree entirely about 
that sort of thing," resumed Lady Athelston, 
graciously; "you are both just the pereons to 
win attention and admiration." 

* * Listen, ye shades ! " cried the girl. * * I don't 
know about Neil," she added, her laughing lips 
Again at the trumpet, "but I am * just the person ' 
to win nobody's attention and admiration, etc. ; 
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in society. I don't mind what she does here 
at home with me; but I think she owes it to 
society to show some different feeling. I hear 
manv people say she is not at all like a Castil- 
lain." 

Tidings of hope," put in Marjorie. 
But," resumed Louisa, pityingly, " like some 
uncouth peasant-girl dressed up." 

"Any peasant-girl who could * dress np' on 
my allowance would be a prodigy quite worthy 
of my imitation," said Marjorie, good-humoredly. 

"You have the same as I have, dear," rejoin- 
ed Louisa, looking up innocently from her low 
seat. 

" Don't let us discuss that," interposed her sis- 
ter, with sudden gravity. "We have bickered 
enough, and oti that subject I rarely keep my 
temper, especially when you call me *dear.' 
Lady Athelston, if you'll ask me, I'll go back 
with you to High Athelston." 

This was speedily arranged, very much to 
Lady Athelston's satisfaction, and more still tu 
Lina's. 

" Yet I don't know exactly why I like her," 
she mused to herself, thinking of Marjorie, and 
unconsciously repeating the words. " 1 see Mr. 
Jelfrey is in a state of hot vexation at her going. 
I suppose it is a holiday for him, and he is spend- 
ing it here ; but he will stay and solace himself 
with her sister, I dare say. She will not hasten 
him away. Yes, he is playing a double game." 

From the back of the phaeton — for she could 
not be induced to take Lina's place — Marjorie 
Castillain talked cheerfully to Lady Athelston ; 
almost entirely upsetting Lina's gravity now and 
then by an aside, always funny, though never 
malicious ; quite aloud and placidly uttered, yet 
certainly not intended for Lady Athelston's ears. 
It was a pleasant drive for them all, and it was a 
pleasant surprise to find Colonel Stuart with Sir 
Neil when they reached High Athelston. 



CHAPTER VIL 

FACE TO FACE. 

Colonel Stuart and Marjorie were both per-* 
suaded to stop for the day ; but the colonel only 
did so on condition that the y(^ng people would 
walk with him in the afternoon to the cottages in 
Nether Lane, as he had an appointment with the 
artist who was living there. 

"Lady Athelston, may I ask you to spare Miss 
Chester for an hour or two ?" he said. 

"I think — I think Lady Athelston will be 
sure — to want me," stammered Lina, with that 
frightened, shrinking look which was not new to 
her. 

" Oh, you must come," said Marjorie, with a 
decision which was very gentle and quiet in all 
its fun, " if it is only just for the pleasure of com- 
paring this call with the one you made this morn- 
ing. Why, you won't hear so much scandal 
talked there through all the afternoon — if yon 
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liady Athelston's ear duHng the first ten minutes 
she was in our house." 

"Miss Chester, I am sure, is not a worshiper 
of the Blatant Beast," said Colonel Stuai% yvj 
a smile for Lina. 

"That, Miss Chester," explained Maijo 
with a quick flash of pain in her eyes, " is scan- 
dal — slander in Spenser's old English, but scan- 
dal in modem English, a more pettifogging word, 
and more appropriate. We are great gossips at 
Hawkedale, and gossip always degenerates into 
scandal." 

** I know an old lady who encourages you fine- 
ly," put in Neil, shrugging his shoulders with an 
amused glance at his mother. 

"And I know a young gentleman who en- 
courages us finely too," said Marjorie in the same 
tone; "but whether it's Colonel Stuart, or Sir 
Neil Athelston, or Mr. Jelfrey, I won*t tell." 

"Why don't you say *One of the three; I 
won't say which, but it is not Colonel Stuart, or 
you, Neil, like the boy and his grandmother and 
the cat ? We should not understand it a bit bet- 
ter than we do now," laughed the young bar- 
onet. 

"Thoroughly in the dark," retorted Marjorie, 
audaciously. "You will come?" she added to 
Xina, almost appealingly. 

"I am rather surprised at your willingness to 
go, Miss Marjorie," said the colonel. " It is not 
a week since you told me that paying calls to 
strangers was a species of day-mare, worse to 
you than any nightmare." 

"But I called on Miss Chester after that," 
returned Marjorie, lightly, "and I found it so 
pleasant that I changed my mind. By-the-way, 
Colonel Stuart, will you tell her how you first met 
with Mr. Spendir? I believe I told her every 
thing about him except that, and that I forgot.'^ 

Lina moved a litile apart from them nil, and 
nervously took Lady Athelston's work from the 
table. Neil's eyes followed her. 

" How bored she looks at the idea of hearing 
the history of this precious artist!" he thought. 

"I was in the Strand one day, when in Lon- 
don, Miss Chester," said the colonel, using but 
few words for his story, " and a photograph ex- 
posed for sale took my fancy. While I waited 
in the shop, I could not help hearing a gentleman 
— shabby enough, but still a gentleman — urgent- 
ly requesting the master of the shop to purchase 
from him a few original sketches. I listened for 
a good while, my heart literally aching for the 
poor fellow ; then, instead of buying the photo- 
graph, I took Mr. Spendir's sketches. After- 
ward, when I wanted an artist to illustrate my 
father's book, I remembered him. That's all. 
No wonder Miss Marjorie forgot, was it ?" 

" Had he been painting all his life, and never 
sold a picture before ?" asked Maijorie, showing 
no sign in her voice of the pity with which she 
had spoken of this artist to Lina only a few days 
before. 

"No. He told me he had been accustomed 
to gain a livelihood — a very good livelihood — by 
his voice, but that it had failed him, and that the 
possibility of that was over — over, I hope, only 
for a time." 

Lina's hands had dropped the work now, and 
her eyes were wide and hot. It seemed to her 
that every one in the room was intently and qnes- 
tioningly watching her. 



"What a much jollier life that must have been 
for him than this one is!" 

A very grave look Colonel Stuart gave Marjo* 
rie when she said this. 

•s: "Perhaps he may have other ideas of the * jol- 
4M^.4ife ' — you chose the term, Miss Maijorie, so 
paf^Km my adopting it — but this life may be as 
good a one, don't you think ?" 

"Depends," returned Marjorie, with random 
thoughtlessness, "on his receipts and disburse- 
ments." 

And the instant the words had left her lips slie 
could have cried out in anger with herself. Why 
was it that he always made her ashamed of hei- 
self — made her feel herself heartless and worldly ? 
Why must she always show her worst to him, 
whatever difi^erent intentions she might have had ? 
Why could she never help it ? 

But whatever Marjorie felt, she showed noth- 
ing of it in his presence. She would never, she 
said to herself, show him that his words could in- 
fluence her in any way. She never would show 
him that she cared for his approbation — ^never. 
How could she ? when he treated her with calm 
and never-varying coldness, often amounting, she 
fancied, to contempt. What did it matter to him 
how much of her words were felt and how much 
feigned ? She would never condescend to make 
' it plain to him. This was Marjorie's decisien, 
! often and often repeated ; always acted upon. 
Others have acted — to the marring of their lives 
— upon just such vain, humble, contradictory 
thoughts. 

Lady Athelston of coui'se spared Lina when 
requested by so many, and the party set out to- 
gether rather quietly. But as they walked on, 
in the beautiful sunshine of the spring afteraoon, 
Marjorie's spirits rose to their nsufd buoyancy, 
and Lina's eyes lost their dreary, hunted look. 
She listened — though very, very quietly — while 
Colonel Stuart told her of the artist and his home, 
and she felt glad then that she had seen both it 
and him, and that nothing to-day could take her 
by surprise. 

"An odd name, hasn't he, Miss Chester?" Sir 
Neil was speaking to her across Miss Castillain, 
as they walked in a row along the shadowy lane. 
"Yet Stuart says he's gentlemanly. Did yoa 
think so, Marjorie?" 

" If his manners were not polished, his coat« 
sleeves were, "replied Marjorie, with nonchalanoe. 

"And what about his boots ?" laughed NeiL 
"III wager to know a gentleman anywhere by 
his boots." 

" His boots ? Oh, they were slippers," return- 
ed Marjorie below her breath, as she screwed up 
her lips mysteriously. * ' Whisper it not in Gath ; 
make it not a subject of conversation in Askelon ; 
but I believe he had a paper collar." 

"We might never have been aware of these 
things if you had not given us the benefit of your 
keener perceptions. Miss Marjorie," remarked 
Colonel Stuart, meaningly, while Neil laughed 
with hearty enjoyment. 

"And I shouldn't wonder if he has not even 
paper wristbands on to-day, as you are expected. 
Colonel Stuart, and he wiU know that one or two 
ladies are sure to attend you." 

"You are perfect in your appreciation of sat- 
ire, Marjorie. Isn't she. Miss Chester ?" asked 
Neil, only trying to win a glance or word from 
Lina. 
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"And in its rise," added the colonel, quietly. 
***Do you see any satire, Miss Marjorie, in the 
old Latin proverb that says, God looks to clean, 
not filled, hands ?" 

"Not exactly," retumed the girl, saucily still, 
"but I see an unpleasant implication that the 
filled and clean hands do not go together. And 
that makes me uncomfortably wonder about my 
own — and Neil's — and yours — and Miss Ches- 
ter's." 

And now that Marjorie had succeeded in 
drawing Lina into the conversation, she was 
content, and took but a minor part herself again, 
until they reached the two small white cottages 
lying back in the vegetable gardens. 

** It is not exactly a winding avenue," remark- 
ed Neil, as he held the wicket open ; " but it is 
bordered with stately potato - plants, and has n 
beautiful regulaiity which can not lead us astray." 

By a clever manoeuvre, skillfully performed 
while he spoke, Neil managed to place himself 
nt Lina Cltester's side, and to slacken his pace a 
little to make the walk beside her last longer. 
tSo it happened that they two did not enter the 
cottage kitchen until a few minutes after Colonel 
Btuart and Marjorie had done so. But Lina was 
nof too late to catch the last few words of the 
colonel's courteous apology to Mr. Spendir for 
b^ng Inter than he had arranged to be ; and her 
heart gave a great leap as she looked at the two 
standing together, meeting easily and courteous- 
ly, as gentlemen meet on equal ground. But 
one minute aftei-ward the heart-beats ceased; 
the soft [link flush that had risen in her cheeks 
ns she entered t!ie cottage faded, and left her 
face paler even than its wont ; the beautiful dark 
eyes dropped as if a sudden invisible touch had 
closed them ; for Colonel Stuart was introducing 
her to the artist, and Sir Neil and Miss Castillain 
were standing near. 

Mr. Rpendir bowed, very low and very polite- 
ly, and lina — still without looking up — held out 
lier hand to him as by some uncontrollable im- 
pulse. Neil Athelston's brows were drawn to- 
gether over his angry, half-closed eyes. Marjone's 
lips broke into a smile. Colonel Stuart watched 
the two, narrowly, keenly, almost cruelly in his 
intense earnestness. 

Fitz Spendir, in a shabby coat stained with 
paint, stood opposite this girl, and clasped her 
hand for just one second — his breath coming 
quick and hard, and his lips gi-owing white and 
rigid-^he then turned again, easily and naturally, 
to show Colonel Stuart the sketch at which he 
had been working when they entered. When it 
had been thoroughly examined end criticised, the 
visitors moved about the room, glancing at other 
sketches which lay or hung about. None of them 
were very clever, none of them, as Neil whisper- 
ed to Linn, gave proofs of a genius which would 
cut its way into fame. But all, as Marjorie add- 
ed, exhibited talent, at any rate, and patient, 
painstaking earnestness. 

In one corner of the room hung a small water- 
color drawing, before which Lina stood so long 
and so silently that the othefs left her there, and 
moved on. It was a very trivial work of art at 
best, and there were a vague unreality and incor- 
rectness in it which would not fail to strike even 
a <»8ual observer ; yet a rich and harmonious 
Mending of autumn lints redeemed it. None of 
the imperfections did Lina notice as she stood so 



long before the little picture, her hands clasped, 
and her eyes filled with unshed tears. 

Yet it was only this. An old charch-porch, 
with a heavy, leaning cross upon its roof. Just 
outside this porch, in the gravel - path, a stone 
that marked a grave, and on it one name only * 
written, " Magdalen." Lina's lips moved a»she 
read it over and over again. The two lines 
carved below the name she knew, even whhont 
following the words : / 

" This simple stone shall bear a simple Hue : • • . 
Here lies a siuoer saved by grace Divioe." 

A little aside from the gravel path stood a broken 
sun-dial, the long gi*ass climbing about its base, 
and clinging to its worn and cnimbled pedestal. 

"It is an uninteresting little sketch — to a 
stranger, Miss Chester. I did not even paint it 
from nature." 

The voice was only Mr. Spendir's, but Lina 
staited as if it had reached her from the chureh- 
porch, or the grave upon which her eyes were 
fixed. 

"From memory, I suppose?" asked Sir Neil, 
glancing at the sketch because Lina did so, but 
with intense carelessness ; guessing nothing of 
how this painted memory was woven into the 
past and future history of his house. 

"Yes, from mcmoiy — the memory of a de- 
scription given me many years ago," answered 
the artist, without glancing at Sir Neil. 

"You must have thought long and much of 
it," remarked the baronet, wishing this stupid 
call was over. 

Then Fitz Spendir looked for the first time 
full into his face — into the lazy, handsome Saxon 
face — and answered, with a fierce and savage 
flash of short-lived passion in his eyes, 

"I think a good deal about it still. If you 
ever chance to see the place, I hope you will rec- 
ognize it again." 

"Oh, readily," answered Sir Neil, noticing 
nothing odd in the speech or the speaker. 
"Though painted from memory, it possesses 
reality enough for that." And then he opened 
the door, and stood upon the step waiting, and 
pondering how he could arrange to walk beside 
Lina along the quiet, shadowy lane. 

But the departure was not to be yet. Just as 
Sir Neil opened the door, a boy darted past him 
into the house, and pulled up breathlessly beside 
the artist. Curiously Linn looked from the strong, 
handsome, bearded face above to the narrow, 
young, pinched features below. 

"She says — she says," stammered the child, 
hardly yet having seen the visitors, " that we're 
both scamps, and oughtn*t to be allowed to live 
here ; and then she never minds, because we're 
sure to be turned out soon." 

"Is that Mrs. Cheere next door?" asked Mar- 
jorie, coming to the rescue with her quick, kind- 
ly tact. " Oh ! she is rude to every body. It's 
a kind of madness. Your little boy would be 
sorry for her, instead of angry, Mr. Spendir, if he 
knew how miserable she makes herself, as well 
as every body else." 

"The gloomy individual has rather an inaj)- 
propriate name," struck in Neil, lounging a little 
nearer to the group as they stood ready to sepa- 
rate. 

"Jet offended her moitally last evening," said 
the artist, lightly laying his hand on the child's 
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disheveled hair — **I*11 tell you how. She is ac- 
customed to wear two large white aprons in the 
hoQse on a Sunday, one before and one behind, 
f&r the protection of her best frock — ^gown — dress ; 
I don't know which she calls it. On Sunday 
evening she forgot, before she went to church, to 
taker loff the one that protects the back of her 
dress. Jet saw her as she came home, and told 
her df it. I don't wonder she was mortified, and 
vented her anger on the boy ; but he can not ap- 
preciate the justice of the case." 

** Is she often angry and cross with him ?'* 

Mr. Spendir smiled a little as he answered 
Lina's very quiet question, perhaps amused be- 
cac^se it was the first she had asked him. 

** Very often, indeed ;" but what is a boy worth 
if he can not bear such a thing as that ?" 

"She is rude and cross to most with whom 
she comes in contact," said Colonel Stuart ; " but, 
as Miss Castillain says, it is a kind of madness 
now ; a madness for which she is not unblama- 
ble (though she is to be pitied), as she has brought 
it on herself by the fostering of a rebellious grief." 

"There is some slight excuse for her," ex- 
claimed Marjorie. "Shall I tell you, Mr. Spen- 
dir, or would you rather not hear a word about 
her ?" 

" I should like to hear it, if it excuses her," he 
answered. " Is it a grief which is likely to be 
lessened by the pursuit of a universal revenge ?" 

" Nearly thirty years ago," said Marjorie, smil- 
ing, "she had a little girl — an only child — in 
whom her whole heart was wrapped up, for her 
husband had died before her baby's birtli. One 
evening she was showing the child, to amuse her, 
the watch and chpin which had been her father's, 
and slipped them round her neck, *When you 
are grown up,' the mother said, *this is to he 
yours ; but I've another present for you to-night 
instead;' and she gave into the little one's hand 
a common gilded locket, containing two plaits 
of hair, her father's and lier mother's, with the 
names under. Of couree the child knew no dif- 
ference in the real value of the things, but still 
she was unwilling to have the glittering gold 
chain taken from her neck, and she put up her 
hands to keep the watch that looked so bright 
against her white pinafore. Just then there 
came a knock upon the front door, and the little 
girl ran delightedly to open it, anxious most 
probably for an opportunity of displaying her 
brilliant ornaments. The mother sat there wait- 
ing. She heard no voices, but, in only a few sec- 
onds, the door was shut again ; and so she sat 
there waiting for her little girl's return. Mr. 
Spendir, to this very hour she seems to me to be 
just waiting still for her little girl's return, and 
just still suffering the misery of that hour." 

"But how was it?" questioned Lina, with a 
great pity in her eyes; "was the child stolen 
just for the sake of the watch and chain ?" 

" Hardly, Miss Chester ; because I should 
think they might have been taken from her with- 
out her making any sound that would have com- 
mitted the thieves. The idea was that she was 
stolen partly for her own sake. She was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty little girl — a beautiful, little fairy- 
like thing, I believe. That's five - and - twenty 
years ago, and such crimes were not so rare then 
as they are now ; though even now we hear and 
read of them sometimes, don't we ?" 

** I expect the chain and watch were the real 



temptation," remarked Sir Neil, "and the child 
was an after-thought." 

"And so the mother is to be excused a little 
of her acidity, isn't she ?" asked Marjorie, turning 
with a smile to the artist and his boy. "As I 
tell you, she seems to be still always looking for 
her daughter; her little girl, as she calls her, 
though the little girl would be nearly thirty now. 
She has grown poor in her search. She spent 
all her husband's money — he was in a position 
above her, and married her for her beauty, though 
you would not guess it now — in prosecuting it in 
the best and most vigorous manner, and, having 
only a small annuity of her own left, she has had 
to remove from a pleasant house in Churchill 
to this cottage. Poor thing ! one can not help 
pitying her, though at the same time one can not 
help wishing she bore her trial differently. But, 
after all, I pity her neigh bore more than herself, 
knowing how terribly penetrating her temper is." 

"Has she never obtained any clue to the dis- 
covery of the child. Miss Castillain ?" inquired 
Fitz. '.* Does she search the papers ?" 

" She used to read all she could buy, but they 
made her so miserable she could not bear it at 
last." 

"So now Miss Castillain takes them to her," 
added Sir Neil, feeling exceedingly bored by this 
time, and thinking to hasten the end of the nar- 
rative. "Every few days she brings a budget 
of papers to the fair and upright Dorcas, and ait- 
er reading the cream of them all, destroys them.'* 

"Because it seems to me," said Maijorie, 
flushing a UtUe as she did when any generous 
act of hers — always secretly performed — was 
brought to light, " that I never open a newspa- 
per without seeing first of all some account of an 
accident to a child. Scalded — drowned — ^mn 
over — burned — shot — whatever it may be, I know 
that the first thing I shall light upon will be some 
accident to a child. But," she added, with her 
bright laugh, as she noticed the gravity on the 
faces round her, " I dare say they are many of 
them inventions of the — what do you call them, 
Neil ? — penny-a-liners, isn't it ?" 

"I wish the accidents we read of were all fab- 
rications, Miss Castillain," said Colonel Stuart, in 
just the tone which made Marjorie sure that she 
had uttered a silly and unfeeling speech — as she 
had done then, knowing it to be so. "And is a 
penny a line an in*esistible temptation for un- 
truth ?" 

" Our neighbor is so very disagreeable, as far as 
my knowledge goes. Miss Castillain," said the art- 
ist, the scarlet rising slowly in his sunburned face 
as he spoke to her, " that I think your going con- 
stantly to read to her and see her is a greater act 
of generosity than many would care to perform." 

"Oh, I don't go very often," retunied Mar- 
jorie, turning away the subject lightly, as she still 
felt the colonel's rebuke. "She does not like 
me to go in the mornings, when she wears her 
own gray hair; and I don't like going in the 
evenings, when she wears her brown front." 

Fitz was laughing — a short, clear laugh, which 
was the first they had heard from him — but just 
at that moment Neil bent to speak to Lina in a 
low tone, and the laugh died shortly and sudden- 
ly on his lips. He might have heard Sir Neil's 
few meaningless words if he had tried ; he might 
have seen Lina's silent and utterly indifferent re- 
ception of them ; but neither of these Ihla^ v^^> 
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vented the gathering of a dark, revengeful anger 
in his eyes. Thej would all have shaken hands 
with him before they left, but he stood back a lit- 
tle, and simply bowed. Then he closed the door 
upon them, and sat down at once to his work 
again, without one glance through the window. 

** Colonel Stuart," asked ^^a^jorie, as they two 
walked side by side down the stiff little garden, 
some distance behind the others, **did it strike 
you that Mr. Spendir was very indiiferent to Sir 
Neil's criticism — almost rudely so ?'* 

" No, I think not. Was he T 

"I'm not quite sure that he really waa so, be- 
cause what reason could there have been ? But 
Tm sure that the idea struck me." 

Again Neil's plans were frustrated by some nn- 
perceived tact ; for soon after they reached the 
lane. Colonel Stuart and Marjorie joined Sir Neil 
and Lina, and they walked on in a row again un- 
der the softly whispering leaves. 

That evening was a bright and pieasant one 
at High Athelston. Lina began to think, what 
Lady Athelston had known for years, that no 
party could be dull of which Marjorie Castillain 
was one ; and Lina thought too, what Lady Ath- 
elston loved to think, that Marjorie was deter- 
mined to show to Sir Neil how constantly he was 
in her thoughts, and what a pleasure it was to her 
to be in his society. And to Colonel Stuart she 
was hotly and impatiently defiant ; only now and 
then a glimpse of saddened regret would creep 
into the restless eyes nfter some more than usual- 
ly willful reply. 

And he — always courteous, yet^ith a certain 
proad independence of her provocations, which 
sat wonderfully well upon him in his high-bred 
calmness — ti*eated her just as no one else treat- 
ed her ; fully, keenly appreciating her humor, as 
Marjorie herself knew ; feeling the wholesome 
freshness of e\^ery one of her original or generous 
thoughts ; seeing clearly all the good in her ; yet 
always alive to her faults, more alive to them even 
than Louisa was, only so very differently ! And 
Marjoiie always knew that these faults of hers — 
80 many that^>as she told Lina, she had often 
tried in vain to count them during a whole morn- 
ing -^hurt him as they hurt no one else ; hurt 
him jost because he was good himself. And yet 
— and yet it was to him she always showed these 
faults most glaringly. It was from him she. hid 
the few good qualities which she possessed. And 
St WHS too late now to change it all. 
■■•■ ^•W'ill you play to us, Marjorie dear?" asked 
Lftdy Athelston.. 

■ It was the request which the girl always ex- 
pected and complied with -at once ; for the Knowl- 
edge that Lady Athelston could not hear a note, 
and only asked because she knew how fond Neil 
was of the light, gay music which Marjorie always 
accorded him, did not make her hesitate for a mo- 
ment. But to-night she rose very slowly, glancing 
comically the while into all the expectant faces. 

'* What shall I play ?" she asked, looking at no 
one now ; standing, tall and lithe and graceful, 
at the pianoj with idle hands — "grave or gay ?" 

" Gay, of course," responded Neil, promptly. 

" Grave," said Colonel Stuart, laughing. 

"Conflicting orders, rather," mused Marjorie. 
" Please don't make any other choice, Miss Ches- 
ter. Neil, you said gay, didn't you ? All right; 
I always do what you ask me. What shall it be ?" 

" *Tom and Jerry. " 
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She sat down slowly, and her face was hidden 
from them. Lina was listening for the quick, 
gay old tune she knew so well ; but Marjorie had , 
played for several minutes before she recognized 
it, so oddly was it played, with such curious pa- 
thos. Lina could hardly believe her ears. Was 
it " Tom and Jerry " — that slow, sad air ? Yes ; 
there was no mistake. Through the rich, slov 
chords and mournful harmonies ran the old mel- 
ody distinctly; and yet such a wonderful and 
touching strain was it all, that — even though she 
fought with them — ^great, slow tears rose in her 
eyes. 

" You chose * Tom and Jerry,* and I like play, 
ing what you choose," remarked Marjorie, rising 
with an air of comical satisfaction ; yet Lina fisin- 
cied that on her face, too, there had been a grav- 
ity which she found it hard to chase away. 

" Do you call that gay ?" asked Neil. 

"You did," she answered, in a quiet tone, 
while a laugh stole into Colonel Stuart's eyes, 
though he was not looking at her— ^a laugh tliat 
was glad and surprised. 

" I wonder whether the pony-carriage is come 
for me,'* surmised Marjorie, aloud, but withont 
addressing any one in particular. "I should he 
glad to tfrink that the old folks at home would 
remember me- sufficiently to place that antiquated 
vehicle at my disposal. I never was brought up 
to expect iiny thing superior to that." 

"There are plenty of carriages here at your 
disposal, Marjorie," Neil said. '*And I expect 
Louisa's remembering you depend^ a good deal 
on whether Jelfrey is still with hcnr. Have they 
separated yet, think you ?" m 

"She will just "now," spoke Mtojorie, musing- 
ly, as she. g&nced at the clock, "be warbling 
'They wreathed my brow with gems of light.' 
If they did, they'd never be such idiots as to do 
it again, that's a comfort. And Mr. Jelfrey will 
presently burst into song, and entreat her to *Oh, 
breathe those thrilling notes again I' which you'd 
naturally thint meant afi encoref but it doesn't. '* 

" I wonder whether Mr. Castillain and your 
sister have any idea what you call them," said 
Colonel Stuart. 

"Do you mean the *01d Folks at Home?'" 
echoed Neil, laughing. "Why, of course they 
have. We all have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Maijorie calls us nothing worse in our ab- 
sence than in our presence." 

"A satisfaction, indeed!" assented the colonel, 
guietly. 

" Yet at home they don't appreciate even that 
noble quality of mine," returned Maijorie, deter- 
mined not to 'show any displeasure at his w«rds. 
"It does not c^use them to idolize me in the 
slightest — not as Emily Jorden, for instance, is 
idolised." ^ . . 

"^et you arer nicer than Emily, are you not ?" 
inqiiired Neil, detecting nothing of earnestness 
below the girl'? jesting wojds. . » 

"Far, far nicer," aflswered Miirjorie, with pa- 
thos; " even Louisa would own that : and if any- 
one could deny it, she woul<J." 

"She does not love Miss Jorden .ovemiuch, 
owing to Emily's little naiTatives of Jelfrey'? im* 
agined devotion to her." 

"Hush, ^eil!" interruijtpd Marjorie. "Yon'vo 
no business to encroach on o^r prerogatives, 
Wdmen may say these things of Qach other, but 
we don't give the right t«) you." 
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** Then it is a woman's prerogative," asked the 
<K>lonel, **to make her sister's feelings a subject 
of laughter with others, in her absence ?" 

"If Loaisa will wear her heart on her sleeve," 
Maijoria said, coolly, as she rose, " it is to be ex- 
Tiected from a well-trained daw that he will peck 
at it." 

*' However ^vrong the thing may he, I do not 
espeet you to own to its being so," returned Col- 
odfil Stuart, a little sternly. 

**JBro," she answered, **I could not do nny 
ihblff 80 silly ; I think too well of myself. My 
sin u self-love, Colonel Stuart, as especially op- 
poiod to my father's sin of self- neglect, and 
Sfatekspeare says that mine is not so vile as his. 
So I console 'myself. Oh, Miss Chester, you 
-would have laughed if you had seen the squire 
yesterday! This sort of way — look! In his 
speotades, with an apron on, sweeping his study 
liiiqself-— study ? bah ! I call it his cash-box — 
afraid of letting a servant in, because there were 
a few shillings lying about ; stepping after th6 
broom in this sort of way. I should like Mr. 
SSpeifdir to have sketched the little scene." 

Though none of the others could help listen- 
ing, and lauj^ing heartily at Marjorie's face and 
attitude as she mimicked her father with the 
brootfl. Colonel Stnart had turned away where he 
could iiot see faer, no sign of a smile on his face. 

*'Iina,"criMMar)orie, impulsively, when the 
two giiis were vpttairs together — "Lina." 

AnA then qb kissed her with a long, long 
eamenl kiss. Jjkljttle understanding the longing 
and the regret jJH the sclf-reproiicli which called 
for sympathy Inp^Qorie's eyes — no trace of mis- 
chief-larking ifl'thcm now — Lina put her arms 
softly about her, and whispered that she thanked 
her for calling her by that name. 
; **I can not call you by any thing else again," 
' Marjorie said, her lips twitching. '*0h, 1 wish 
— I wish I could be like you !" 

" No, no ! " cried Lina, eagerly. 

"Like you — just like you; and then this — 
this miserable anger with myself could never be." 

** You said one day that we could not judge of 
one another's pain," said Lina, softly. 

"No, we can not; but none that you could 
l)ear could be just this sort of pain ; and — and 
I hope and trust that you have none," she add- 
ed, with sudden, regretful tenderness. " There, 
mine is gone now for to-night." 

Marjorie had said good-bye cheerfully, and 
now sat in the shabby phaeton, wrapped up to 
tlie lips in a great red shawl; Colonel Stuart 
and Sir Neil stood beside her in the dusk of the 
spring night, the lamp-light from the hall-door 
just touching them. 

"Shall I drive you. Miss Maijorie," the col- 
onel asked, "and send your servant on my 
horse ?" 

'*! think I feel pretty good now," she answer- 
I ed, with quiet unconcern. "Further lecturing 
may undo it; so good-ni^t. Drive quickly, 
James." 

But James could not help its being half an 
hoards drive ; and through all that time big tear& 
fell ceaselesaly from Marjorie's eyes ; fell slowly, 
too, as only those tears fall that are bravely Strug- 
s' with in solitary pain. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
jelfbet's tactics. 

Colonel Stuart and his sister were sitting 
alone after their late dinner. Little Jack was in 
bed, and Mr. Jelfrey out. 

"He must be at llawkedale," Mrs. Esdaile 
said. " He would hardly be walking or riding 
this wet evening. It is always a relief to me, 
Alick, when he is out." 

"Yet you can not tell me why," remarked her 
brother, smiling. 

"No. -« I can not even tell myself; but I am 
relieved fo be M'ithout him. I really dislike him ; 
while I can not understand the reason any more 
than I can prevent the feeling." 

"The only tangible charge you ever bring 
against him, Adelaide," said the colonel, "is his 
daring to aspire to — to a close friendship with 
your friends." 

"What right has he to woo a Castillain?" re- 
turned Mi's. Esdaile, hotly. " But it is not that 
only ; I want to know how he dare pretend to 
woo Louisa, when he has set his heart on Mar- 
jorie ! Marjorie, indeed ! " 

"Marjorie does not see it, 1 suppose?" 

"See it!" repeated Mrs. Esdaile, laughing in 
spite of her spleen. " Is there any thing at all 
like a joke which Marjorie does not see ?" 

"And you think this very like a joke, eh?" 
questioned the colonel, his voice lighter than it 
had been a few minutes before. 

"Very, indeed; and would be, even if Mar- 
jorie were not a girl of high descent and heir to 
one hundred thousand pounds — would be, if there 
were no such thing in the way as a prior engage- 
ment to Sir Neil Athclston." 

"I wonder when that man-iage is to take 
place ? Do you ever- hear of it, Adelaide ?" 

"Not as being fixed for any particular date ; 
but I hear of it often," she answered. "Lady 
Athelston is fond enough of talking about it. 
What a day of schemes accomplished and hopes 
realized it will be for her ! won't it, Alick ?" 

"What were we speaking of before? Oh! 
Jelfrey. Now, much as you dislike him, Ade- 
laide, you must own he is a gentleman." 

"It depends a good deal on one's translation 
of the word," she said. *" I fear, if he is a spec- 
imen, you are not of the tnie metal, Alick. 
But, still," she added, quickly, " I will own he is 
what people call gentlemanly. I never saw any 
one who could make himself more •.irresistibly 
agreeable ; nor one wlio couM of(pnor make yon 
agree with him in spite" of your better sense and 
judgment." 

" You are going too deep for me, dear," put an 
the colonel, laughing. * 

" Nonsense ! It's only because you are so de- 
termined not to speak against "any one. It is 
so like you, Alick. Well, I'll say no more than 
this : I wish he were not admitted to be the friend 
of Neil Athelston. Sir Neil is bad enough, per- 
haps, by nature; but I know that every hour 
spent with Eustace Jelfrey makes him a worse 
man. And I wish the period of his engage- 
ment for little Jack were over. I can not bear 
to break it — I mean I can not bear to ask yon to 
break it." 

"No, dear; we engaged him for two years, 
and it is but just to treat him (in our minds, of 
coui*se, I mean •, ihev*^ v& wq ^vmx v/l >jQ>>aK \tf2N. ^«^ 
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ing it other ways) as generously as we can for 
that time. Jack is so continually with you, and 
so young, that no influence, such as you dread for 
8ir Neil, could injure him. And Jelfrey is real- 
ly an excellent teacher, as far as we can judge." 

The ** excellent teacher," with his head bent, 
and his hat low over his eyes, was making his 
way just then along Nether Lane, in the rain and 
the darkness, walking from the town toward the 
two cottages which stood half-way to High Ath- 
elston. The overbranching trees only extend- 
ed so far as the lane skirted the park, so that from 
Churchill to the cottages the road was open to 
the sky. Jelfrey wished to-night that it had not 
been so; and yet he cared nothing for the swift, 
light rain which fell upon him unhindered. 

He passed the first cottage, only just glancing 
at the closed door and shuttered window ; then 
he trod with cautious quietness up the other gar- 
den-path, and rapped at the door of Mrs. Cheere's 
quiet, orderly little house. A tall woman, with a 
faded face and fierce, sharp eyes, opened it to him 
only a little way. 

"What is it ?" she asked, tartly. 

Jelfrey pushed back his wet hat. He had a 
winning smile apd a pleasant voice ; and the ir- 
resistible force of both of these was brought to 
bear upon Dorcas. 

"Will you kindly tell me if Mr. Spendir lives 
here?" 

"Lives here! No, thank God, he does notP 
And the door was shut abruptly in Mr. Jelfrey's 
face. 

The sharp retoi*t and sudden-^'epulse took his 
breath away ; but he was not one to be nonplused 
for many minutes at a time. Dorcas had hard- 
ly settled herself to her work again, when he 
summoned her with another rap ; and, without 
waiting to see whether she would answer it or 
not, he softly opened the door, and entered the 
room with his hat in his hand. 

"If you will allow me, I^hall be very glad to 
shelter here for a few minutes," he said, courte- 
ously. " It is raining heavily, and I have no um- 
brella. Will you allow me ?" 

"The rain off your hat's falling all about tht 
carpet. Give it to me to take into the kitchen," 
remarked Dorcas, shortly. 

He gave it, with a bland apology for troubling 
her, and then sat dowii with the utmost ease in 
the prim parlor. 

"There's no objection to your sheltering," said 
Dorcas, looking rather favorably upon him wheiL 
she returned, but still evidently resenting some 
injury which she felt rankling; "but I thought 
yon said you wanted that man nekt door. Shame 
it is, too, that he should be next door." 

" Oh no, I do not want him,'* smiled Jelfrey, 
pleasantly; "I only needed shelter; and, as I 
happened to know his name, I thought it better 
to ask him instead of troubling you." 

" Never mind the trouble," muttered Dorcas, 
gruffly. "I sujpose," she continued with in- 
tense acrimony, " he could have given you shel- 
ter, but I don't suppose there's any thing else he 
coiild have given you." 

" Poor, I understand," put in Jelfrey, in a tone 
of encouragement. 

"Poor! Ugh, I*ve seen poor folks often 
enough to know them by sight, but that's not 
his disease. He's a bom miser. And, I can tell 
you, a half-mad miser, forever singing and mak- 



ing noises with fiddles and things ; and laughing 
and knocking about, is not just the right sort of 
neighbor for a quiet, orderly woman." 

"Indeed he is not," assented Jelfrey, readilj, 
suppressing the smile which Dorcas's description 
warranted. "He must indeed be, as you sav, 
half mad. I'm sorry for his child." 

" Sorry for him?" echoed DorcAs, shrilly; "he's 
not the one to be sony for. It's more natural 
to be sony for those he wonits and torments to 
death." 

" I almost wonder that Sir Neil Athelston kt 
Colonel Stuart have the cottage for them," said 
Jelfrey, with intense sympathy ; " he might 
have thought how unpleasant it would be for 
you." 

"He might have thought — yes," returned 
Dorcas, icily, " but he did not. People like him 
don't think much. Thinking for others doesn't 
generally go with money." 

Jelfrey bent his face a little. His smile was 
iiTepressible, but he M'ould not let her see it. 

"But your neighbor, on the contrary, has no 
money, and he does not seem to think for others 
either." 

" Thinking for others doesn't generally go with 
miserliness, "retorted Dorcas, stiffly. 

A thought of Maijorie Castillain flashed into 
Jelfrey's mind — of Maijorie and of some others 
who were kind to this isolated woman — and an 
ironical thought followed, classing all gi-atitnde 
with this gratitude. But no words escaped him 
but words of interest and sympathy. So he led 
her on gradually to tell him all she could of the 
life which those two passed ia the next cottage. 
Hungrily he listened to all she said, but so easily 
that he only seemed to be enjoying her company, 
not what she told him. And Dorcas felt the 
charm of his presence, as others had felt it often 
and often during the years of his manhood. 

"And I've known ladies come to the cottage, 
too," she concluded, with a relish, "and one 
came in the dark, and listened outside his door." 

"Perhaps too bashful to go in and get her 
poitrait taken for a few shillings," said Jelfrey, 
with a charitable smile, and a well - concealed 
eagerness in his voice. 

Dorcas sniffed in cool disdain. 

"I was trying to drop asleep," she said, re- 
senting even the retrospect, "but it was as good 
not try as try, with that fearful noise just through 
these thin walls ; more like bagpipes than any 
thing else, only worse. So I got up to look out 
of my room window. Then I saw her, though 
I dare say she thought herself hidden in the dark. 
There was a bit of light from his window^ and I 
saw her."" 

"Young, I suppose ?" asked the tutor, pleas- 
antly. 

But Dorcas was hazy on this point, and did 
not choose to show that she was,. so she passed 
the question by with lofty unconcern. 

"If I'd been down here," she resumed, "and 
if she'd gone into his house, which I don't think 
she'd the honesty to do, I should have known 
what she wanted. The wall in that cupboard's 
thin enough for that, thin enough to give me tl^e 
earache pretty often." 

Under Jelfrey's white hand there lay a heap 
of periodicals on the little round-table. His 
eyes seemed to be tracing the letters on the thin 
paper covers ; but no words printed there could 
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have brought into them that sudden flash of sat- 
isfaction. 

**I hope the thin walls do not belong to your 
usual sitting-room ?" he inquired, with anxious 
sympathy. 

" Usual sitting-room or unusual sitting-room," 
retorted Dorcas, *' the walls are thin ; and that*s 
enough to have turned mo out of this house yeai'S 
ago, if I hadn't been determined to bear it." 

If Jelfrey's thoughts had not been too much 
engrossed by other things, he might have fancied 
Dorcas rather at a loss to explain her reason for 
not being turned out by the thin walls. . 

"That is the closet, I fear," he said, pointing 
to a door opposite him. 

"Yes, that's it," replied Dorcas, with resigna- 
tion; "and inside that closet I could hear, if 
I liked, every word of the nonsense those two 
talk." 

"If yon had not told me this youreelf," said 
Jelfrey, with great tact, " I should never have 
been able to believe it. Have you really never 
spoken to Sir Neil about it ?" 

"It is not often that Sir Neil Athelston trou- 
bles me with opportunities of speaking to him 
about any thing," she answered, viciously. 

"I should like to mention it to him, if you 
would allow me," said Jelfrey, rising. " I do 
not ask you to show me the place, but — " 

" Oh, you can see it," said Mrs. Cheere, a lit- 
tle mollified by his evident sympathy. " There's 
nothing secret in any of my cupboards." 

With the door shut the closet would have been 
in darkness, but she did not of course ofler to 
shut it upon her visitor. He stood within for a 
few minutes, his head against the wall ; then he 
stepped lightly into the room again, and the lips 
that had been pressed together for that little time 
with cunning cruelty were smiling now. 

"I think that no landlord should suffer such 
%valls as those to stand," he said, shaking his 
liead sympathetically; "and if you will give me 
permission, I will remind Sir Neil of it. But I 
would not he should think you have been com- 
plaining ; so I will mention it casually, as if I 
had accidentally heard of or discovered it. You 
had better not speak of this visit at nil — neither 
will I — to any one. Miss Marjorie Castillain is 
fond of coming to see you, I know," he added, 
suavely. "Does she know how the sounds dis- 
turb you ?'* 

"I've told her, but she's harum-scarum; and 
I don't believe she heeds it." 

"She is young and giddy, true; and would 
liave forgotten it, I dare say." 

A generous excuse, truly, from his lips ! . 

" And Miss Marjorie sometimes comes to see 
your next-door neighbor ?" he went on, with ap- 
parent indifference. 

"Yes, sometimes; and she don't want her 
portrait, I know." 

"Comes as a fi-iend," murmured Jelfrey, with 
a hot rush of color in his face, though his cool 
and easy kindliness did not forsake him. "You 
have a handsome book here," he went on, turn- 
ing over the leaves. of the paper-covered books on 
the round-table. * History of England,' I see, 
in monthly parts, and illustrated. How very 
nice!" 

** Yes, it's a handsome book," rejoined Dorcas, 
with stately pride, ' * and interesting. It's a hand- 
some price, too — two shillings a month! I be- 
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gan to take it in when my little girl was a baby, 
and stopped when — she was lost ; so I haven't 
got the end. I don't care about the end ; unless 
she ever comes and wants it." 

"Very nice — very nice," muttered Jelfrey, 
turning the pages over and over, and wonder- 
ing how Dorcas had found its interest when 
none of the leaves were cut ; wondering whether 
any one could be found who would wade through 
all that close small print and dry matter ; and 
wondering, too, whether the motive for issuing 
such an endless periodical must not have been 
to insure the author a life-annuity. " Of course, 
you never lend such a book as this ?" he suggest- 
ed; "else—" 

* * Lend it ! No, indeed ! " cried Dorcas. 

"But may I ask you," retunied Jelfrey, go- 
ing to the point at once, "to let me sometimes 
just drop in and look over a few pages ? I will 
be .very careful of the work — a handsome and 
"\'aluable work, indeed — and be very much obliged 
to ydii f6r the privilege." 

"Not to tuce it from this table," explained 
Dorcas. 

" No, I will not ; and it will never be but for 
a few minutes at a time." 

"Oh! you're welcome to that," she said, re- 
laxing a little of her normal rigidity ; " but you'll 
take the chance of finding me engaged in the 
kitchen." 

Jelfrey's eyes brightened suddenly, and hiri 
words of acknowledgment were airy in their 
gladness. 

"Will you promise," he entreated, "never to 
let my coming disturb you at all ? Just treat me, 
when I come, as if I were a piece of fumitmre, or 
as if I were not here at all. I shall be so glad if 
yon will promise this." 

Dorcas promised, gruffly enough. And then 
the tutor suddenly found that the rain had abat- 
ed sufficiently for him to venture forth. He gave 
her a friendly hand-shake and further thanks; 
then went out again into the night and the rain 
and the darkness. 

And as he walked back very rapidly toward 
Churchill, he laughed once or twice to himself, 
wet as he was, thinking how dexterously he had 
prepared for the work that lay before him — the 
crafty, cruel work which his hand and heart were 
skilled to do and to design. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOUNTAIN TARN. ^ 

May, June, July — the summer months have 
come and gone. A few hours more, and August, 
too, will have smiled her parting smile, and hid- 
den her blooming, beautiful face. But in the 
light and warmth of this golden smile of hers 
there are enjoyment and festivity among the High- 
shire hills. Her last glance has to fall upon mer- 
ry faces lingering among the flowers in the val- 
ley ; and the music of her soft farewell — whis- 
pered among the leaves — is to mingle with the 
clear and jubilant young voices on the hill-side. 
But, before we join them there, in the beauty of 
the August afternoon, let us look back a little, 
and see how these summer months have sped. 

Lady Athelston has grown fond of her com- 
panion now; yet in such thralldom is sKft «xvVV\si 
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her maid Fletcher that she hides this fondness 
carefully, even from the girl herself. Always 
obliged to lean upon some one, Lady Athelston 
finds it pleosantest to lean, upon Miss Chester, 
who is always so calm, so wise, so gentle ; al- 
ways knows exactly the right thing to do, and 
never makes a fuss about doing it. 

Lady Athelston dislikes a fuss : if there be one 
thing capable of rousing in her mind a feeling 
vigorous enough to be called hate, then Lady 
Athelston hates a fuss. Fletcher, getting often 
now excited in her jealousy of Miss Chester, for- 
gets this, and fusses in her duties ; therefore, day 
by day, is Fletcher undermining her own influ- 
ence; while Lina — always patient, always self- 
forgetful, always alive to Lady Athelston's wants 
and wishes, and always a true lady — is, day by 
day, as surely increasing and intensifying hers. 

Lina thinks nothing of this. Just as she is 
perfectly unconscious how her earnest thought- 
fulness and simple woman's wisdom supply all 
the deficiencies of the lady she calls her mistress 
(and the while hides that they do so), so she is 
unconscious with what true bravery and humility 
she walks that solitary path which she has chosen. 
She only knows that she is tiying to do all she 
has undertaken to do, leaning on other strength 
than her own ; and that the task is a strangely 
heavy one, in spite of all. 

At first she tliought she knew the only reason 
of this heaviness, and that it would vanish — at 
any rate, for a time — when she and Lady Athel- 
ston were alone. So she looked forward to the 
time when Sir Neil would be in London. But 
when he went, the load, though lessened, was 
not taken from her; and she knew then that this 
pressing, overwhelming shadow of great, indefina- 
ble fear could never leave her, either while she 
lived in Sir Neil Athelston's house, or while the 
artist remained in that cottage near. Yet now 
that she knew he did so, her one strong reason 
for remaining was stronger tenfold tiian it had 
ever been. 

Sir Neil Athelston had not staid long in Lon- 
<lon. In the very height of the season, from the 
very heart of its attractions, he had returned to 
High Athelston, vouchsafing only the rather nov- 
el explanation that he had been ** bored to death." 
His mother did not often trouble herself now to 
spend a season in London, and she rejoiced, with 
an utterly childish delight, to think that he had 
found the great house in town too dreary with- 
jQut her. 

''Foolish boy," she said complacently to Lina. 
" Hetf'eally had no other reason for coming back, 
but that his old mother was here, and not there." 

And Lina, whose eyes ha^ been proud and 
hot and angry ever since she and Lady Athel- 
ston had left the dining-room, where Sir Neil 
had whispered another reason to her even in his 
deaf mother's presence, was grateful that the 
words were not put as a question. 

This was in May, and now she looked on to 
the time when she and Lady Athelston were to 
go to the sea-side together. In July they went, 
bat at the last moment Sir Neil changed all his 
plans, and took them. 

"Fickle and uncertain as ever," his mother 
said, with a smile of pride and pleasure. 

To Lina this sea-side life was worse than the 
life at Hi(;h Athelston. Here Sir Neil seemed 
to be able to take entire possession of her the 



greater part of every day. There were ladies 
there who knew him, and welcomed him among 
them; yet he was always disengaged to walk 
with Lina, and could always manage that his 
mother should think him the same dutiful son, 
yet should not be able to interfere, in any way, 
with his selfish pleasures. There were gentle- 
men there who sought him, evidently accustomed 
to his prompt participation in any amusenaent 
which might be the fancy of the hour ; yet he 
was always at liberty to ride, or drive, or sail 
with Lina, and no refusal or rebufi^ of hers daunt- 
ed him, or stayed him. And what the world said, 
or what it thought, had as little weight with him 
as had the whisperings of a conscience which 
could not quite forget that there was such a name 
in the wide world as Marjorie Castillain. 

"What's the use of caring what's said about 
you ?" laughed Neil, rather enjoying the banter 
of the young men with whom he was playing 
billiards. "You may fret yourself to a shadow 
in no time, if you care what the world says. I 
never did, and never shall." 

"Evidently," one of his companions answer- 
ed, coolly; "but I should not like to be talked 
about quite as you are, Athelston." 

" Oh, it's no more painful when you're used to 
it than skinning is to an eel. What does the 
mighty world say now ?" 

"Much," laughed a young man, looking uj) 
slowly from the cue he was chalking. '* It says 
Sir Neil Athelston is paying his mother's com- 
panion a ridiculous amount of attention, just to 
spite Lady Helen Burton, who (it knows, of 
course, why shouldn't it ?) has come from High- 
shire on purpose to breathe his atmosphere here. 
And it says that she is very absurd to be pro- 
voked by him, because he is an engaged man, 
and therefore an ineligible member of society. 
And it says that Lady Athelston ought to put a 
stop to such things. And it says that ^Miss Ches- 
ter, of course, will break her heart when her mis- 
tress's son turns his fancy elsewhere. And it 
says that she must be a designing little hypocrite. 
Thus the mighty world." 

"And it. never says," cried a very young man, 
joining in the conversation, radiant after a fluke, 
** that, if she's not the most beautiful girl here, 
there's no other more beautiful^ No; catch it 
saying that!" 

"Nor does it say another thing," added the 
first spciiker, coldly, "that if Miss Castillain, of 
Hawkedale, had a brother. Sir Neil Athelston *s 
behavior here would be a little less unguarded, 
and Miss Chester's fair fame un breathed upon 
by the idle, scandal-loving tongues which make 
this world you talk of" 

"I say," interposed Neil, looking fully and 
angrily into his companion's face, while the quick 
color dyed his own, " don't you know where to 
stop?"" 

"It would not signify so much," was the de- 
liberate answer, "if the young lady did not live 
under your own roof, and under your own pro- 
tection, as it were. Why, man, can't you see the 
wrong you do to her, as well as to Miss Castil- 
lain ?" 

But Neil, irresistibly tickled by the seriousness 
so out of place in that gay scene, only joined the 
others in a hearty laugh. 

"Nothing goes deep enough even to put him 
out of temper," muttered the gentleman who had 
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fqx>ken last, as lie took bis place at the table, 
" and nothing ever will." 

So the world said what it chose, ajid Sir Neil, 
unmoved, went on his selfish way. There was 
another relief to which Lina could look fonvard 
after their return to High Athelston, and this 
was Sir Neil's visit, in the grouse season, to bis 
shooting-box in Scotland. This came and went ; 
a few days of rest and quiet, and then he was 
back again, and the house was filled with the old 
gayety and cruelty and unrest. 

To another rest Lina was looking fonvard 
now. This was the expectation of a houseful 
of visitors for September. They were most of 
them to arrive on the evening of the last day of 
August, to meet at an eight-o'clock dinner ; and 
before this dinner. Sir Neil Athelston had deter- 
mined to have a few hours of — for him — very 
novel enjoyment. ** Rustic felicity, "as he called 
it, with his ironical, good-humored laugh. **A11 
drinking tea in the valley, you know, Miss Ches- 
ter, like a Sunday-school ; and a real kettle and 
fire to improve the drama, like the Crummles's 
pump and tubs. What do you say to my highly 
original idea ?" 

Lina said nothing but that original ideas were 
always to be welcomed. But even Neil could 
see how little pleasure the thought gave her when 
he proposed it, and how her light words and fleet- 
ing smile only covered a thorough and entire in- 
diiterence. When Lady Athelston had arranged, 
however, that the guests from their own neigh- 
borhood, who were to stay at High Athelston 
with those from a distance, should be asked to 
join in this tea at the water-fall, and drive home 
with them in time for dinner, Lina looked fonvard 
with more pleasure to the afteinoon. Marjorie 
Castillain would be among them ; and these few 
months had taught Lina how to value this girl's 
generous, willful friendship. True, Louisa would 
be there as well as her sister — and Louisa had by 
no means taught Miss Chester to value her friend- 
ship; on the contraiy, she had taught her simply 
to dread and avoid all intercourse with her ; but 
Lina lost sight of that in the pleasure of the other 
anticipation. 

Then, Colonel Stuart would come too ; and, 
even if Mr. Jelfrey were invited with him (as he 
probably would be, because Sir Neil liked him ; 
and because, as he was known in the neighbor- 
hood to be a gentleman by birth, and a clever and 
attractive one, it pretty generally chanced that he 
was invited everywhere), it was never the same 
pain to Lina to meet him when the colonel was 
present. 

So they all met, gayly and pleasantly, just with- 
in the valley gate ; and, descending from the car- 
riages which had brought them, prepared to walk 
up to the water-fall, following the winding of the 
glistening little stream which curved and frolick- 
ed hither and thither on the soft, bright turf; all 
walking, at least, except Lady Athelston, and 
Lina, who drove the pony-carriage on through the 
valley. 

Slowly they went along in the August sun- 
shine, the walking party now and then keeping 
up with them, now and then falling behind, and 
now and then hastening laughingly on. **As 
meny a party," Lina thought, looking on from 
her low cushioned seat, **as ever the great, sun- 
ny hills looked down upon." And as she caught 
pimpses of the different faces, her thoughts went 



back — as thoughts have a habit of doing occasion- 
ally — to the first time she had seen them ; and 
she wondered how far her first impressions had 
proved true ones. "Nearly in every case," she 
said to herself. 

The knowledge of them which this summer 
had given her had hardly changed her opinion in 
the slightest degree, where she had been able to 
form an opinion at all. Had not Miss Castillain 
always shown just the same cold suspicion and 
hard mistrust of her as she had read in her greet- 
ing on that first day ? And had not Marjorie 
been always just as friendly, as amusing, and as 
incomprehensible as she had been during that 
unexpected call which she had made on the girl 
who came a stranger among them ? Mr. Castil- 
lain, eccentric and narrow-minded as he was, had 
always been jocundly patronizing to Lina, just 
as he had been on their first introduction. 

Then Colonel Stuart, was he not always court- 
eous, and kind, and helpful ? From him, Lina's 
eyes wandered to Eustace Jelfrey, and a shadow 
clouded them. Why was the power placed ia 
his hands making her life miserable ? — ^j'et why 
was it so hard to tell how he did it ? Eveiy word 
he uttered to her — sarcastic and supercilious to 
her ear, polite and kind to the ears of others-^ 
made her heai*t beat with pain and anger ; yet, 
unless he lied to her, he was thinking always of 
her happiness and welfare, and using his great 
influence with Sir Neil Athelston, to persuade him 
to desist in those eager, ceaseless attentions, which 
were an insult offered now from him to his moth- 
er's companion. 

This, Mr. Jelfrey made her believe when he 
was in her presence, though strong within her all 
the time was the consciousness that she never 
disliked Sir Neil so thoroughly as when he was 
acting under the tutor's influence, and that Lady 
Athelston was never so hard and selfish as when 
she, too, had been in his society — no, not even 
Louisa Castillain could make her quite so unfeel- 
ing and so exacting. 

**Yes, nearly in every case my- first impres- 
sions have proved true ones," Lina said to her- 
self, glancing with unconscious wistfulness into 
her companion's face, as if that were the exception 
only. "I think, though, that I never did have 
any definite impression there," slie thought ; '* the 
mother and the son were too much alike for me 
to care. Are such natures capable of any thing 
beyond self-indulgence and self-love, I wonder ?" 

"What a handsome couple Sir Neil and Mar- 
jorie make!" spoke Lady Athelston, suddenly 
breaking in upon this thought ; and Lina nc%Ied 
with her bright, assenting smile. She was al- 
ways ready, eagerly ready, to class those two to- 
gether. 

"Not that Marjorie is quite to be compared 
with my son in point of good looks," continued 
Lady Athelston, with slow unctuousness ; " but, 
then, there are other things about her which com- 
pensate for want of real beauty. Ah ! Mr. Jel- 
frey, have they let you off to join the old lady ? 
Miss Chester and I were just remarking how ad- 
mirably my son and Miss Castillain suit each 
other ; and how, though she has no real beauty, 
she has other things which compensate. For in- 
stance, her figure ; now what figure do you gen- 
tlemen pronounce her to be ?" 

Marjorie, a hundred yards in front, was cross- 
ing the sunny little stream on the stepping,-stow!ft. 
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Neil, on the other side, ^vaited fur her, his offered 
hand unheeded, his dissatisfied eyes fixed upon 
the carriage behind. Watching them intently, 
Jelfrey answered, with a smile, 

"Exquisite! There can be but one voice 
among us on that point, Lady Athelston." 

" Though Louisa's face is so much more regu- 
lar, I think Marjorie carries away the palm. She 
always makes a greater sensation in society, as 
you may say ; doesn't she, Miss Chester ? in- 
quired Lady Athelston, always requiring her own 
opinions indorsed, and eager for praise of Marjo- 
rie, because she was to be Neil's wife. '*! must 
not ask you, I suppose, Mr. Jelfrey. It would 
not be fair to tempt you to say that Marjorie has 
the more winning face." 

Eustace Jelfrey's lips curled with a sudden in- 
voluntary scorn ; his eyes for a moment flashed 
■with savage jealousy ; then he said, coolly, with 
a smile which was bestowed on Lina as well as 
on Lady Athelston, 

*' Miss Castillain's face is classicallv handsome ; 
Miss Marjorie's greatest admirer could not say so 
of hers." 

And Lina, listening to the sarcastic words, turn- 
ed her eyes from the false, handsome face with a 
feeling of real fear. 

*' Pull up, Miss Chester," cried Sir Neil, stand- 
ing near the water-fall, and motioning the groom 
to the ponies' heads as they came up to him, 
** this is the place." 

*'*This is the place, stand still, my steed,'" 
quoted Marjorie, sauntering round to Lina's side 
of the phaeton. **Did you ever see two of the 
gold-flsh at High Athelston walking about the 
croquet-ground, Miss. Chester, trying to arrange^ 
the hoops ?" 

**Not yet," laughed Lina. 

"I feared not; but, at any rate, I can show 
you a very similar sight up above ; namely, the 
twin canaries arranging tea alfrescoy and over- 
whelmM by the responsibility of a disjointed fire 
and an uncertain kettle. Neil is going to help 
them when he has landed his mother ; and while 
they exercise their united skill, let us walk a little." 

Neil came up to them eagerly. 

"You are almost a stranger among the hills. 
Miss Chester," he said; **so come and let me 
show you the chief points of interest before tea." 

"ITien/must go and help Colonel Stuart and 
Mr. Jorden," said Marjorie, coollv. 

"That's a hit, eh, Marjorie?'' laughed Neil, 
laying his hand lightly on her shoulder. "I 
must take the hint conveyed in it. Well, go 
wh^ you will, and I'll do what I've got to do 
here ; but tell me where I shall find you pres- 
ently." 

" We will go over the hills there beyond the 
fall," said Marjorie, "and come back by the 
pool." 

"All right," rejoined Sir Neil ; " don't join any 
other party." 

"I almost believe," remarked Marjorie, as the 
two girls strolled on, "that this is going to be 
quite a jolly little picnic. And it is not very oft- 
en, is it, Lina, that those things which are pur- 
posely arranged to give pleasure do give it? It 
seems to me that you have only just to anticipate 
a thing for it to turn out a disappointing, lower- 
ing, depressing failure. Is that your experience 
too?" 

" I don't often look fonvard to any great en- 



joyment," returned Lina ; " I have not for many 
years." 

One swift glance, tender and pitiful, Marjorie 
gave into the beautiful white face beside her, then 
laughed. 

"Did not Sir Neil look handsome and angrr 
when I sent him oft*? I wonder whether he is 
going to enjoy his picnic." 

"I think we all intend to do so," Lina answer- 
ed, smiling. " I hope you do not prognosticate 
disappointment for us all, Miss Castillain." 

"Make haste," in ternipted Marjorie, lowering 
her voice; "I am afraid of— Mr. Jelfrey joining 
us." 

" It is Colonel Stuart's step behind us," correct- 
ed Lina ; " but he is only going to help Miss Jor- 
den up the steep." 

"Oh, "replied Maijorie, with a laugh that sti- 
fled a quick breath of relief, and yet with a deep- 
ening of odd shadows in her eyes, " if it is Col- 
onel Stuart, we need not fear. He will not care 
to woiTy us, nor woiTy to himself by overtaking 
us. Make haste !" 

So, quickly and happily they went on, climb- 
ing past the fall, and on up the steep hill-side. 
Then they turned to make their way down into 
the valley again, past the tarii that lay so still and 
white below the slope. 

*" * It looks like a harmless and rather picturesque 
little mountain lake, doesn't it ?" ask^d Miss Cas- 
tillain, as they neared it ; "but you have no idea, 
Lina, of its hon-ible treachery. It was originally 
the shaft of a mine — I can not tell whether an ex- 
hausted one or a failure, for it certainly was nev- 
er worked within my memory — but gi*adually the 
water filled it, and then spread, till now, all round, 
it touches the sloping banks quite gently, doesn't 
it, as if it had no horrible unsounded depth in its 
centre? I don't like the place; I never did, 
though I seldom say so, because the idea would 
only be called a stupid fancy. But, Lina, I have 
such a shuddering dislike for any thing that is— 
oh ! I hardly know what I mean — any thing that 
is trustwortliy only on the surface; that isn't 
what it seems to be. Do you understand ?" 

She looked round into her companion's face as 
she spoke, and seeing it, there came upon her a 
great regret for those words, which had been ut- 
tered without a thought beyond their present 
meaning, yet had the power to pierce so keenly. 

"Yes," she resumed, not apparently having 
noticed any thing of this, " a place, I mean, in 
which life may be lost while you never suspect it 
possible — precipices, and lakes, and glaciera, and 
that sort of thing," added Maijorie, at random. 
" But tbis water does look its character a little, 
doesn't it ?" 

"It is a solitaiy and gloomy place, even on 
this summer's day," said Lina, as they stood on 
the brink, and looked far down into the water ; 
" gloomy even with the sunbeams on its surface, 
and the. flowers growing to its very edge. Then, 
what must it be in the winter-time? Think of it 
in the haunted dusk of a December afternoon !" 

" Or November. November is the month I 
hate. Oh, I would not be here in the gloomy 
dusk of a November day," said Marjorie, with 
a laughing shudder, "for a thousand pounds. 
Would you ?" 

"For a thousand pounds,'* echoed Lina, with 
a strange tone of pain in her low voice, " indeed 
— inde^ I would." 
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** Mercenary," langhed Marjorie, " what a good 
thing ! That is one of the Castillain virtues, and 
I feared you did not possess it. When they tell 
me of Mr. Spendir's miserliness, yon don't know 
how I feel drawn to him. Ah, talk of an angel, 
and yon hear the flatter of wings. There is Mr. 
Spendir, I believe ; sketching, is he ? Oh, what 
an object !" 

liina's eyes followed Miss Castillain^s rapidly 
and eagerly, and saw the artist — his head envel- 
oped in a large yellow silk handkerchief — bent 
busily over his work. 

'* Come, "said Marjorie, noticing nothing of 
Xiina's quickened breath, **and see what he is 
doing." 

Fitz Spendir looked up slowly from his sketch- 
ing-board as the girls advanced ; then rose, his 
handsome, snnbumed face looking out from the 
yellow handkerchief. 

** Why do you wear it, Mr. Spendir ?" asked 
Maijorie, looking at it with intense inquisitive- 
ness in her big, grave eyes. 

** I wear it to keep off the flies," said Fitz, col- 
oring a little through the bronze skin, but with no 
vestige of shamefacedness. '* Being yellow. Miss 
Castillain, it does not interfere with the colors if 
it slips over my eyes. An odd feature in the land- 
scape, am I not ?" 

*' About the only earnest or employed figure 
nmong us all," said Marjorie, with a gentleness for 
which Lina thanked her in her heart ; '* so you 
ought to make an odd feature in the landscape. 
Please go on sketching, Mr. Spendir, while we 
stay here on the moss. Isn't it beautiful ? The 
tiny white butterflies skimming over the heather 
might be snow-flakes, mightn't they, Lina? X 
shall never have courage to go back, for it seems 
as if my tread would crash a hundred." 

"The instinct of self-preser>'ation is too strong 
within them," said Lina, laughing a little nervous- 
ly as she stood. 

"An instinct common to us all," put in Fitz, 
quietly, as he went on with his work. '*! wish 
the instinct included preser\'ation of other things 
besides life." 

Lina was looking down upon him, a long, sad 
questioning in her eyes. 

** It does," she said ; " only we are rash and — 
and forgetful, and do not follow it." 

Something in the tone made Marjorie silent 
for a few minutes, wondering. As she stood so, 
looking, not down upon the sketch below her, but 
away among the shadows of the firs which stood 
above the tarn, a group from the valley below 
came up the little path among the fern and heath- 
er, only turning aside to the pool when they sud- 
denly caught sight of the girls and the artist be- 
side it. 

" Oh, Marjorie !'* cried Emily Jorden, clinging 
to her with a pretty little affectation of fear, *' why 
did you come here ? We never come here when 
we picnic ; it is so very dreadfully gloomy !" 
' "Awfully gloomy!" assented. Marjorie, with 
eyes so bright and laughing that Lina doubted 
whether she could really have uttered those words 
about the lake only a few minutes before. "I 
should feel quite frightened, only that Mr. Jelfrey 
looks so brave, and Sir Neil is so big, and Mr. 
Spendir is sure to be accustomed to mountain 
horrors, and Colonel Stuart has been in battle, 
and Mr. Jorden is, by his cloth, made impervi- 
008. So," continued Maijorie, "I don*t feel so 



greatly alarmed as I might under other circum- 
stances." 

"But don't you really think it dismal ?" asked 
Emily, raising her eyes innocently, with that pe- 
culiar glance which is intended for one pei*son 
and directed to another. 

"I remember," said Marjorie, particularly ad- 
dressing the artist as they all stood together be- 
side the pool — "I remember well a silent little 
lake in the Scilly Islands, which the sight of still 
and shadowy water always recalls to me, and 
which was something to make one tremble, in- 
deed. We had to make our way to it on our 
hands and knees, as it were, along a cavern that 
seemed endless. Then we came upon it — a high, 
vaulted space, occupied by a dark, still sheet of 
water. The guide stuck candles all around us 
on the slimy walls ; and can you judge of the ef- 
fect of these, and of those we carried, when we 
embarked upon it, rowing on until it was too 
narrow for us to pass ? The reflection in the 
jetty-black water, and the awful, silent gloom of 
the place, made my hair really rise, I believe, as 
it rises in novels. The whole scene — the mo- 
tionless water, dark as death, the weird lights, 
the slowly moving boat, could be like nothing 
but the entrance to Hades. Very few people go 
to the Scilly Isles," added Marjorie, as if glad to 
dismiss the recollection, "else I would ask yon 
if you knew the spot, Mr. Spendir." 

The sunshine sparkled on the water before 
him ; the birds flew twittering from the firs op- 
posite ; the dainty little white buttei*flies chased 
each other in and out of the shelter of the heath- 
er; but the artist's eyes saw nothing of this. 
They were dark and sad, with a far-seeing, in- 
ward look ; and over them the low straight brows 
were drawn with pain. 

" Miss Maijorie," said Colonel Stuart, answer- 
ing quietly, as over his face there passed the sud- 
den awakening of a great pity, " my remembrance 
of the islands has a brighter aspect than that. I 
can only recall the lake in the gardens of the 
abbey at Trescoe, with the islands in its centre 
— islands within islands — where tropical birds 
and flowers abound ; where emus walk sedately 
under hedges of scarlet geranium fifteen feet high, 
and among rare ice-plants of more than one hun- 
dred different hues and forms." 

Colonel Stuart — who had evidently been talk- 
ing on for some purpose — stopped here, with a 
sudden movement, to help Lina Chester, for she 
had turned quickly away and begun to descend 
the path again. 

"Lady Athelston will want mo, I thinfc per- 
haps," she faltered, her lips twitching, and her 
eyes wide and miserable. 

"We are all coming, Miss Chester," put in Sir 
Neil's high-bred, authoritative tones. * ' Wait one 
instant, please ; I want Mr. Spendir to join us at 
tea. It's a practical joke of a meal," he went on, 
laughing. * ' Come, Spendir, we shall all be glad. " 

Sir Neil Athelston could be courteous enough 
when he chose, and he was courteous then. But 
the artist quietly refused. They were all urging 
him when Eustace Jelfrey and Miss Castillain 
came up to the pool beside them, standing nearer 
to it than had any of them. 

"That's right," said Neil, waiting at Lina 
Chester's side; "Miss Jorden seemed to think 
there was something about the water which should 
make people avoid it." 
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" Haunted ?" laughed Jelfiey. 

With a sudden movement — half of terror, half 
of disgust — Lina started back; for, just as his 
shadow touched the water, a heavier one spread 
from edge to edge ; and for a moment the sun's 
rays were swallowed, and the pool was black and 
treacherous as night. Only a minute, and the 
sun shone out again beyond the passing cloud ; 
but the old look never came again to Lina's face 
through all that evening. 

There was much laughter duiing tea, for it 
takes but little to provoke laughter over such a 
meal among the hills ; with a great fire bui*ning up 
against the ardent August sky, and requiring con- 
stant replenishing; and half a dozen gentlemen 
waiting, with a gay attempt at professional skill, 
and making the task as comical a one as possible. 
Every joke passes muster then, and laughter is 
bright and quick and ready to wait even upon a 
tnfling jest, which would be scornfully ignored as 
too poor to provoke a smile in the very ^ame so- 
ciety at home. But when the noisy meal was over, 
and the twin canaries — who had had nothing to 
do — were preparing to enjoy a quiet tea together 
in the background, the party separated ; and then 
more than one of them wished that they could 
have gone straight from the cheerful meal away 
from the hills altogether. 

** How beautiful it is I" Louisa Castillain said, 
looking up to where the sunshine lingered on the 
hill-tops, while the valley lay in shadow. But 
slie was left to saunter with Lady Athelston only, 
and soon the beauty died out fur her. 

"Lovely!" murmured Emily Jorden, glancing 
coyly down into the chattering little stream which 
threaded its wav through the moss, and touching 
with her parasol the glistening pebbles or shining 
leaves which lay below the rippling surface. But 
Colonel Stuart listened gravely to her rhapsody, 
and on the narrow pathway above (so far away 
that the sheep upon it looked like toys) Eustace 
Jelfrey and Marjorie Castillain were walking idly 
together. So very soon the loveliness died out 
for her. 

Could it have died out more completely even 
if her ears bad detected the passionate, jealous, 
hopeless love which Eustace Jelfrev tried in vain 
to hide as he talked to this girl ? — a love that was 
cowardly in its despair, and threatening in its 
selfishness ; a love which he strove to make her 
fed in every word and look of his, yet which he 
felt it would be ruin to him to confess. 

And Marjorie walked beside him with utter, 
cold indifference, too proud to attempt an es- 
cape„and too fond of fun not to glean a certain 
amusement even from this tete-a-tete. 

They had stopped for a minute on the height, 
and were looking round before they began their 
descent, when Jelfrey made a plunge over which 
he had hesitated for weeks. Inherent coward he 
must have been with all his daring, for his lips 
shook as he slowly uttered the words which he 
had rehearsed so many times, and on which he 
had built his last and most desperate hopes. 

**I am glad to see Lady Athelston enjoy her- 
self as she has done to-day, Miss Castillain," he 
said. *' Though I know Miss Chester's beliavior 
has wonied her, she seems to be growing fond 
of her young companion. It certainly is not at 
all honorable in the girl to repay tliis undesen'ed 
kindness with treacherv.'* 

Not at all," said Marjorie, placidly. 
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"For this whole afternoon, and for many 
days before," continued Jelfrey, his Toice a lit- 
tle quicker and more eager, and his eyes turn- 
ing«frbm the distance with a keen, intent look at 
her as he spoke, *'I have marked it with pain 
and regret. Lady Athelston 's companion is using 
eveiy art and every wile she possesses to win the 
love of Lady Athelston's son. Is that just, is that 
honorable, for one who is living, as it were, on 
her bountv ?" 

Not at all," returned Marjorie again. 
But perhaps the most harassing thought of 
all, to poor Lady Athelston," continued Jelfi-ey, 
making his desperate last throw, "is that Sir 
Neil encourages this — nay, more, tempts her on. 
In fact, he — he seems to enjoy being caught in 
the meshes of an attachment which has an ex- 
traordinary and incomprehensible attraction for 
him, such as " — the die should be cast now ; he 
would not draw back from his last throw — "no 
other attachment ever could have had. Is this 
a state of affairs which Lady Athelston can pos- 
sibly sit down and calmly contemplate ?" 

"I don't know," said Manorie, looking full 
into his face with her bright, honest eyes ; "bat 
Lady Athelston has a mai-velous power of sitting 
down and calmly contemplating affairs." 

"Not such as those," rejoined Jelfrey, h'ls 
face hot and scarlet now; "not the pei-fidy of 
the girl whom she has taken into her house in 
charity, or the faithlessness of her own son; 
above all, not the treachery practiced toward — 
another." 

"I see," said Marjoiie, in her clear, slow 
voice. "I see what you are endeavoring to 
make me see ; and more, perhaps. • It is very 
gratifying to me, Mr. Jelfrey, to be made aware 
of what you think," she went on, calmly, as she 
began the descent of the hill. "It will at least 
enlighten me as to your motives, if I am puzzled 
by your conduct in the future, as I have been a 
little puzzled by it now and then in the past. 
Of course you are kind to have confided in me; 
and you have been kind in your frequent warn- 
ings to Lady Athelston to beware of the girl 
whom she did not take into her house in charity 
— there has been no question of charity in the 
matter. And of course you are kind to Sir Neil 
in putting him on his guard against that solita- 
ry man who is working among the hills here 
for a scanty livelihood. Oh, pray guard Sir Neil 
against him, because you choose to hate him, 
and most of all, perhaps, because I choose to like 
him. We ai*e suiTOunded by traitors," added 
the girl, changing her tone to one of easy sar- 
casm, "and if we steer safely among them we 
shall owe it all to you. Accept my thanks, at 
least, Mr. Jelfrey ; for if there is one thing in 
the world more despicable to me than all other 
bad things put together, it is — treacheiy." 

Jelfrey's cheeks burned hotly. The tone was 
so very unmistakable (though the sarcasm was 
uttered with lady-like quietness), that lie failed 
entirely in his answer. Yet when Emily Jor- 
den met them — though she made room immedi- 
ately for him at her side, and smiled her pleased 
welcome — he quitted Marjorie with real unwill- 
ingness ; angry with himself though, as he al- 
ways was, for being so enthralled by the only 
girl who had ever carelessly and openly despised 
his devotion. 

There was no contempt of his devotion in 
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Emily Jorden's manner as they walked togeth- 
er down the valley, and the devotion was ap- 
parently quite genuine. But at the valley gate, 
where the horses were being put to the carriages 
again, and the scattered party gathering, Eustace 
left her and joined* Sir Neil, who had dawdled a 
little apart, with a rather ominous gloom on his 
fair, handsome face. 

** How dismal Miss Chester looks !" began Jel- 
frey, with his usual tact, and in a low, interested, 
yet idle tone. **She looks as if she had been 
vexing some one she is fond of. That would be 
Miss Marjorie Castillain, I fear, for I can not be 
sure of Miss Chester loving any one else who is 
here to-day. Miss Castillain is so very hasty, 
that I can readily fancy her hurting the feelings 
of a timid, shy girl like Miss Chester." 

**Miss Castillain has had nothing to do with 
it," returaed Sir Neil, promptly, a light of sud- 
den hope, of which he was unconscious, flashing 
in his long blue eyes; **it was I who bothered 
her. And why the deuce don't you speak out, 
man ? — why are you smiling ?" 

**At your word * bothered,' I can pretty well 
see what has vexed Miss Chester ; not your both- 
ering, but the feeling of having parted from you 
in a pet — of course you did part in a pet. Sir 
Neil ?" he added, with his questioning smile. 

And Sir Neil, hot and angry, and glad to find 
a vent for his impatience, told of Lina's cold 
manner to himself, and then of a certain quiet 
rebuke which had rankled within him most of 
all. 

At this Jelfrey laughed, so lightly and so skep- 
tically, that Sir Neil Athelston felt his spirits 
rise again; and he listened to the tutor's spe- 
cious arguments with an eager gladness shining 
again under the heavy lashes of his sleepy eyes. 

But there was one thhig Jelfrey had yet to 
say, and it must be said now. He could not 
beat about the bush, as he had tried to do with 
Alaijorie. He must just say what he had to say, 
and leave the words to take root as they would. 
80, acting upon this determination, Jelfrey drew 
the bow suddenly and shai-ply, and the arr6w, 
poisoned and double-pointed, sped surely on its 
way, keen and direct. 

"You are sure of these things?" questioned 
Sir Neil, in Jelfrey's first pause; and his lips 
were tight and merciless. ** You swear to them ?" 

" I should swear to them," rejoined the tutor, 
calmly, *'if I were such a one as the fellow of 
whom I have been speaking. But, being allow- 
ed to be your friend. Sir Neil, and Miss Castil- 
lain 's friend, I merely need to tell vou of the 
fact." 

** The scamp !" muttered the baronet. "And 
3-0U overheard Miss Chester tell him she would 
go to his cottage the first evening she had lib- 
erty ?" 

"I overheard it ; ves." 

"And you sav Marjorie goes ?" 

"I know it."" 

"Great heavens! a vagabond, wandering 
painter fellow ! And you say there is some — 
confound it all ! what were your words ? — con- 
nection between — between — '' 

"Leave the thought now. Sir Neil," put in 
Jelfrey, with gentle composure, "and leave all 
the planning to me. I will forge the weapons 
ready to your hands, if you will only take care 
to use them skillfully when I give them up. 1 



am sorry in my heart that Miss Castilkin should 
act unworthily ; but I ceitainly do not think Miss 
Chester has done so. I think this man has some 
power, perhaps, over her, from which your brave 
and generous hands may rescue her, to win her 
whole heart's gratitude and love. Your watch- 
word is but to watch and wait ; mine is to dare 
and do." 

"I shall drive my mother now," said Sir Neil, 
with a great lightening of his cloudy face; "I 
was too much enraged to do so before. By 
Jove ! Jelfrey, though you half maddened me, 
you seem to have given me a capital notion ; and, 
upon my honor, I'm obliged to you, though I 
can't exactly tell what the notion is. Marjo- 
rie," he went on, his voice a little stiff and proti<l 
to her as he came up to the phaeton where bis 
mother sat, "how are you going?" 

"If you drive your mother, I shall sit behind 
you with Miss Chester," returned Maijorie. 
promptly, perhaps noting his displeasure, for a 
slow flush rose in her face as Colonel Stuart as- 
sisted her to her seat. " Of course I Iftid an 
original design of driving in our own carriage," 
she added, as she arranged the soft white nig 
about her, " but, like most of my designs, it was 
frustrated. Louisa proclaimed her determination 
to drive herself, on condition Mr. Jelfrey would 
assist her — the poor old pony may be restive — 
and so I found myself in the wrong box. Yon 
needn't look scared at that. Colonel Stuart; it 
isn't slang. You ought to know it's a quotation 
from ' Eoxe's Martyrs,' quite a Sunday book." 

The colonel was looking across at Lina. 

"Then I am to drive my wagonette empty!" 
he said, only for the sake of saying something; 
" or shall I go back and persuade Mr. Si)endir to 
take a seat with me ?" 

" He said he should not go home until dusk," 
returned Lina, wondering why Sir Neil looked 
round so suddenly at both the girls, but nevei* 
coloring under his gaze. 

" Do, Colonel Stuart," cried Maijorie, and she 
did color brilliantly as she spoke the genial, 
ready words, "do fetch him, and bring him to 
High Athelston, and do make Lady Athelston 
ask him to dinner." 

" I think, Marjorie," rcmaiked Sir Neil, with 
a ridiculous assumption of authority, "that you 
forget of whom you speak. Don't you think so 
too, Stuart?" 

"I forgot more than that," said the girl, light- 
ly. "I forgot to whom I spoke. Now we are 
readv, Neil." 

And Colonel Stuart moved away, puzzled by 
Marjorie's perpetual changes of voice and face 
and manner, and with his thoughts rushing over 
almost the same track as Neil's were taking, yet 
not in the same nan-ow groove. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BIRTH OF A PLOT. 

• The long, late dinner was over at High Athel- 
ston, and the guests were scattered in groups 
about the brilliant drawing-rooms, many of them 
strolling through the wide glass doors curtainetl 
with pink and white satin, into the conservatories, 
fragrant and beautiful in the Av\^v\s\. \XiSiwJv\^pX\ 
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and one or two young and fearless ones ventaring T 
oat beyond upon the terraces. 

Among the fantastic shadows thrown by the 
great stone figures on the balustrades, one of 
these young and fearless guests was walking 
alone now, looking to the right and left, with the 
moonlight falling on a bright and Excited face, 
rich quivering lips, parted as if in the anxiousness 
of some unuttered thought, and beautiful, search- 
ing eyes. 

"Lina, Lina," she called softly; and at last, 
though no voice answered, Maijorie saw the girl 
she sought, leaning against the great stone Ajax 
on the lowest terrace, her face raised in the 
moonlight, white as the pure white roses which 
drooped beside her. 

** Lina," said Marjorie, very gently, laying both 
her warm little hands on Lina's cold, clasped 
lingers, *' don't be angry with me for seeking you 
and breaking in upon your solitude. Lina, the 
pain you felt, I felt too ; the stabs that hurt you, 
hurt me too : that's my excuse." 

" I had no right to feel them at all," said Lina, 
in a low voice of pain, unutterably deep ; and 
Marjorie flinched a little to meet the steadfast, 
son'owful gaze of the dark, unhappy eyes. *'I 
thought I had learned to bear it all — to bear all 
slights and all unkindness ; but — but I was tired 
to-night, and miserable, and could not — could 
not help minding it. Oh ! I wish — " 

But the intense, passionate whisper broke off 
Aere, and Lina's clasped hands — raised passion- 
ately for one moment — fell still and motionless 
affsin. 

'•You wish Lady Athelston would let you 
mingle with her friends only when you choose, 
jbn mean?" inquired Maijorie, softly. **She 
never will, Lina. You are veiy useful to her ; 
you are always ready to make every thing clear 
and distinct to her ; you are a very pretty object 
about her rooms ; you are something tangible for 
her to lean upon ; and, above all, your presence 
beside her insures her her son's attention." 

"Oh, hush!" cried Lina, her low white brow 
drawn with a gi*eat pain. 

'*And all these things being in favor of Lady 
Athelston's keeping you with her," continued 
Marjorie, still very softly, as she wistfully and 
sadly watched the pale face below her, "Lady 
Athelston will never release you until some mir- 
acle has extracted the vast leaven of selfishness 
which her nature contains. But, Lina" — the 
girl's voice saddened with a great earnestness — 
" the covert insults which you have undergone 
to-night have been worse to me than to you. 
Oh ! think, Lina, if they would not have pierced 
you even more bitterly and more keenly if you 
had felt that the one who caused them all was 
your own only sister. You will leave this house 
some day ; you can do so when you like ; but I 
— but I, Lina, can never be any thing but Lou- 
isa's sister. I can never, never lose the shame 
of feeling every thing she does ; not as if it were 
done to myseff, but worse — oh ! far, far worse — 
as if it were done hy myself. You can never 
have that misety." 

** Why does she do it?" asked Lina, in a won- 
dering whisper. **I have never meant to hurt 
or injure her. I can understand the haughty 
contempt of those strange ladies ; I can under- 
stand Mr. Jelfrey's supercilious satire ; I can un- 
derstand Ladv Athelston's timid avoidance of 



me when she sees this; and I — I think I can 
understand Sir Neil's condescending patronage; 
but—" 

"But you never," smiled Maijorie, with tears 
in her eyes — "you mean you never shall be able 
to undei-stand why my sister should have made a 
point of turning every one against yon, misrep- 
resenting you so grossly, and making yon so nn- 
comfortablc. Well, I'll tell vou whv it is. It's 
easily told — it's because she's a beast! Never 
mind whether it is envy, hatred, or malice. It 
is originated by a beast, and it is, therefore, 
unworthy of speculation. How yon shudder! 
Come in ; it is drear and chilly here." 

For an instant Lina shrunk back ; then, with 
an implicit trust in Maijorie which had been 
growing upon her ever since she had firet seen 
the bright, brave, merry face, she took the hand 
offered her. 

"You are so good and patient and gentle — so 
wise and trustful, too!" Maijorie said, stooping 
impetuously and kissing the delicate lips, "that 
it seems a mocHiery for me to advise you. But, 
Lina — and you know we can not be any thing 
but truthful out here in the gi*eat wide calm 
and beauty of the night — I love you so well that 
my gi-eatest wish is to help you and make you 
happier. You will remember this. Pix>mise me 
to remember this." 

But Lina little guessed, as the two girls passed 
slowly up the broad moonlit steps, hand in hand, 
for how long she should remember this. 

"Miss Chester, Lady Athelston is asking for 
you. Will you allow me the pleasure of taking 
her what she seems to miss so sorely ?" 

Colonel Stuart had met them on the terrace, 
and, taking no heed of Marjorie, offered his arm 
to Lina with his pleasantest smile. Maijorie, 
not behind him in kindly thought for the lonely 
girl, walked into the drawing-rooms beside them ; 
listening as Colonel Stuart talked to Lina, but 
waiting while she answeretl. And Sir Neil see- 
ing them, joined them with a pleasant eagerness. 

"As she was obliged to come in again. Miss 
Marjorie," said Colonel Stuart, when they moved 
away, after lingering a little with Lina and Lady 
Athelston, "I thought I might come to you." 

"You are always kind," replied Maijorie, 
quietly. 

"Poor child! It would have been kinder to 
have left her with you there." 

" It is odd how one girl can find pleasure in 
hurting the feelings of another, isn't it ?" asked 
Maijorie, the question really grave and anxious. 

"It is odd how any one can find pleasure in 
hurting the feelings of any one," he answered, 
smiling. 

And the bright color rose in Marjories cheeks, 
and her eyes flashed, because she gave his words 
a meaning which he had never intended. 

In one of the distant recesses of the inner 
drawing-room, Louisa Castillain sat bending over 
a book ; while Eustace Jelfrey, on a seat beside 
her, and leaning toward her as if he, too, were 
intent on the same book, spoke in a lowered 
tone. For a long time they had been sitting so, 
while those guestswho passed within sight thought 
how deeply interested they must»both be in the 
plates before them. There was a movement 
among the brilliant little crowd in the other 
drawing-rooms, and Louisa rose slowly, and let 
her companion take the book. 
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" Then you will manage that," he whispered, 
his eyes carelessly following his hands as he very 
deliberately and nnnecessarily moved other things 
on the table to make room for the book he pat 
down. "While we stay here, you will make 
and take your own opportunity for persuading 
liady Athelston to write to whatever address 
Miss Chester gave her; and I think she will 
find that all is not as it should be." 

"Poor Lady Athelston!" sighed Louisa, with 
nn unconscious smile of cruel jealousy; **8he 
shall not be imposed upon, if I can prevent it." 

**you can at least prevent its being contin- 
ued," insinuated Jelfrey, blandly ; ** and you are, 
I know, anxious to do so, as you are anxious to 
ilo all kind things. My help will only be of 
slight service to you. Miss Castillain, but surely 
you know how happy it always makes me to as- 
sist in any thing you undertake." 

**Then you leave it with me to get this letter 
written ?" she asked, showing plainly the pride 
and pleasure that his words had given her; 
*'and, of course, without Sir Neil's knowledge?" 

"Of course, without Sir Neil's knowledge — 
yet," he answered, making an effort to speak as 
if it were of little importance, "and when the 
letter is ready. Miss Castillain, you will tell me. 
It will, at any rate, insure me another private 
interview with you," he added, meaningly ; " and 
so you will give me the promise, to cheer me up 
until then." 

Louisa gave it to him, smiling coyly ; grateful 
herself for any excuse for another interview such 
SL8 this had been, where they had one close inter- 
est in common, and where such whispered words 
were now and then exchanged. No regret for 
the treachery that had been whispered hovered 
in the thoughts of either as they separated that 
night ; only a mean and ciiiel satisfaction that 
their plans were mutual, as far as they could 
safely see to form them. 

With ready smiles and gentle kisses, Louisa 
Castillain hovered about Lady Athelston in her 
room that night, whispering sympathetic words, 
which yet had power to stir up a strange, un- 
comfortable doubt and mistrust in Lady Athel- 
8ton's bewildered mind, and took Louisa on with 
steady steps toward the realization of her wish. 

*'I will leave it now until another time," she 
thought to herself, smiling still. 

Then she kissed *' dear Lady Athelston " again, 
and went with a gay step to the room which Mar- 
lorie shared with her, now that the house was so 
full. 

"Asleep already I" she muttered, glancing 
sharply into her sister's face half buried in the 
clothes. " She laughs and chattel's all day long, 
then falls asleep like a baby. And I particularly 
wanted to speak to her before I rang. Marjorie I" 

''Don't apostrophize over my prostrate fonn 
like a feminine Mark Antony,'' said Marjorie, 
opening for a moment the big brown eyes that 
looked suspiciously sleepless. " You can preach 
to-morrow. Good-night!" 

And Marjorie drew the clothes still higher 
over her ears, yet tried ineffectually to shut out 
her sister's running fire of reproof, then of ad- 
vice, then — worst of all to Marjorie — of sarcas- 
tic comment on the solitary girl who, far away 
in another wing of the house, sat at her window, 
^* thinking, thinking, thinking," while the moon 
lode slowly over the grand old gloomy hills. 



CHAPTER XL 



LAYING THE TRAIN. 



"But the other ladies have promised. Do 
come. Miss Chester. Why shouldn't you ? The 
drag will be round at twelve, and we shall meet * 
you in the birch coppice for lunch. Don't be 
the only one to disappoint us, Miss Chester." 

Sir Neil Athelston, in his velveteen shooting- 
coat, his felt hat in his hand, and his face grow- 
ing angry in its eagerness, lingered in his moth- 
er's room, while the gentlemen gathered in the 
hall below, and wondered why he did not come. 

"You will come, Miss Chester?" he persisted, 
heeding not an atom whether his mother heard 
his entreaty or not. " Promise me." 

"Don't ask me any more, please, Sir Neil," 
answered Lina, turning to him, and speaking 
very firmly and decidedly. " Nothing you could 
say would pei-suade me." 

"Why not? Why, in the name of Heaven, 
have I no power to move you? Do you hear 
others set my com — my wishes at defiance as 
you do?" 

"No," she answered, gently ; " therefore you 
may well afford, Sii' Neil, to dispense with my 
obedience." 

"I won't," cried Neil, carried beyond himself 
by wrath, as he watched the proud, still firmness 
of the girl's delicate lips ; " I won't dispense with 
the only obedience I care one straw about. Ev- 
ery soul in the house may do what they please 
if you will listen to my wishes. Say you wtt 
come." ■ - ' 

"Neil," put in his mother from the windoir 
where she sat, speaking rather querulously be- 
cause her son seemed to be angry with her cooh 
panion, "the. keepers are here, and have beea 
waiting for a long time. You always do keep 
every body waiting. Go, my dear. The ladies 
and the lunch will be at the coppice before yofk 
have bagged a solitary bird. I shall not be ftble 
to go with them to - day, but Mrs. Esdaile wiH ' 
take my place." 

"May Miss Chester come?" asked Sir Neil; 
so easily now that neither of his listeners guessed 
with what anxiety he spoke. * 

" No, I shall want her. What does she care 
about such things ?" 

"Mother," said Neil into the trumpet, his 
voice shaking a little with suppressed amusement, 
"Louisa Castillain is awfully anxious to stay at 
home with you, only she doesn't like to offer, she 
says. She wants you to ask her. She loves yon 
tremendously ; in fact, she's never quite happy 
unless she is with you — never." 

"Does Louisa really wish to stay with me?" 
asked Lady Athelston. " How do you know ?" 

"Marjorie told me — in confidence, though," 
replied Neil, a falsehood more or less being of lit- 
tle consequence to him ; " but you are to ask her 
yourself, and not to pretend that we've spoken of 
it. You understand ?" 

"Yes, I understand," was the pleased reply. 
"Louisa is very fond of me." 

" Passionn«7»en#,"put in Neil, solemnly. "But 
you see now, mother, you must send away Miss 
Chester, because she and Louisa never agree." 

"Yes," assented Lady Athelston, with an in- 
stinct of the necessity of this, " Miss Chester can 

go." 

" There!" cried Neil, v^cv^vcv^Va^ V^sa^^^^^o^'^^ 
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tnimpet, with an air of great relief, "you are 
conquered, Miss Chester ; but, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I shall leave it in Maijorie's hands. " 

*'No, please," argued Lina, earnestly; ** be- 
cause, if she asks nie, I must go." 

"I know you must," laughed Neil, delighted. 
** How I shall look out for the carriage now, and 
not for the sake of the lunch — not quite ! Good- 
bye for a few hours. Good-bye, my little friend." 

Then Neil, his handsome face unclouded again, 
ran down-stairs, and left his commands in Mar- 
jorie Castillain's hand, drawing her a little apart 
from the other guests in the hall. 

" Poor little thing, it will be a change for her," 
lie concluded, flushing duskily under Maijorie's 
calm gaze. ** The mother keeps her so precious- 
ly close in a general way. And she is so fond 
of you, Marjorie, that she will be sure to enjoy 
this with you. No wonder she is fond of you, 
dear," he added, with a slight qualm, *S'ou are 
so good to her, and so like one of us. 1 mean 
to say — " 

'* You don't quite know what you mean to say, 
Neil," returned Maijorie, carefully picking an end 
of his mother's wool from his brown sleeve ; ** but 
providentially I always understand as well what 
vou leave unsaid as what you sav ; so — it's all 
i-ight." 

One or tN^o of the gentlemen were envying him 
a little as he lingered with his betrothed; for 
Jiad they not seen her gentle touch upon his arm ? 
But Neil turned away, feeling rather uncomfort- 
able, wishing he had not seemed so much in 
earnest over this. 

"Louisa," he said, in a voice whose ease and 
coldness sounded refreshing even to himself after 
its late warmth and anxiety, **my mother is aw- 
fully anxious to have you at home with her this 
afternoon; too bad of her, isn't it? But she 
seems to have set her heart upon it. I don't 
think she's ever happy without you, Louisa. But 
I must tell you this, she is so fearful of your 
staying against your will, that she won't be hap- 
py unless you can be generous enough to consent 
very readily. I am vexed, because I hoped to 
see you in the coppice ; but mother will be lost 
without you. You are so veiy amusing with her, 
and possess such a fund of narrative." 

Neil left off there, afraid of laughing. But 
Louisa Castillain guessed nothing of this. Her 
whole face brightened as she glanced across at 
Jelfrey. 

*'I will stay gladly, Neil," she said; **I al- 
ways like to give dear Lady Athelston a little 
pleasure.'* 

And Neil thanked her so heartily that Colonel 
Stuart — standing near and examining his gun — 
guessed rather more of his reason than »Sir Neil 
would have cared to acknowledge. 

** Start early, Mrs. Esdaile ; we trust to you," 
the young baronet said gayly, as, with the dogs 
around him, he looked back from the hall-door ; 
raising his hat from a face which never could 
have been so careless or so happy if he had 
known for what a cruel work his own selfish 
plans had smoothed the way. 

When the shooting party returned that evening, 
raeny and muddy and tired, the ladies — who had 
driven home an hour earlier — were in their own 
rooms, resting before they began to dress for din- 
ner ; all except one, who happened to be passing 
slowly along the east corridor as Mr. Jelfrey en- 



tered it on the way to his own room at the far- 
ther end. 

"We have arranged it all, "she said, in a hur- 
ried tone of congratulation. "I've written the 
letter myself. Lady Athelston asked me to do 
it for her, and Sir Neil is not to know." 

Eustace Jelfrey smiled down into Loui«$a Cas- 
tillain's flushed, fair face, reading it steadily for 
a few moments. What he saw there — the light, 
shallow eyes were easily read — satisfied him that 
what she did, she did for him ; no scruple of con- 
science hurting her, no generous qualm hindering 
her ; and he trusted in her just so deeply and 
just so steadfastly as such natures trust in those 
which are a little higher than their own, in that 
they are powerless to sound the deeper and more 
sinful motive, and a little lower than their own, 
in that they obey in very weakness the guiding 
of the stronger will. 

" How is the letter to be posted, Mr. Jelfrey ?"' 
asked Louisa, fidgeting coyly with the ribbons on 
her dress, and speaking with insinuating slow- 
ness, as she felt that he was still gazing into her 
bent face. 

" Leave that to me," he answered, gayly. " I 
knew you would succeed ; every thing is safe in 
your hands. Have you the letter with you ? I 
will take it to the village office myself before I 
dress. I have more than half an hour to spare. 
Will you give it to me ?" 

"Yes," cried Louisa, ready in an instant to 
obey, yet evidently wishing to tell him more. 
"Lady Athelston did not know the number of 
the house in Berkeley Square, so she sent for 
Miss Chester ; and I came away to — prevent the 
girl seeing me there. You said you thought it 
better that no one should recognize our ))art in 
this." 

" I agreed that it was better, far better," re- 
plied Jelfrey, with an emphasis which would con- 
vey that he had only acceded to a proposal of 
hers. 

"Although our part is taken in simple kind- 
ness to dear Lady Athelston," resumed Louisa. 

* * Yes, " retunied the tutor, promptl v. * ' How 
did Miss Chester take it ?" 

" I met her coming out of Lady Athelston's 
room a few minutes ago — in fact, only as I came 
along here to meet Maijorie, "she answered, nev- 
er guessing how he detected her untruth the mo- 
ment it was uttered. "She always looks white 
enough, doesn't she? but I never saw any face 
so deathly white as here was then. I spoke to 
her, trying to judge how great her craven fear 
might be, and she really could not answer me 
for a time. Then, do you know, she spoke quite 
calmly. There is such a strange power in guilt," 
added the girl, innocently, " to cloak itself under 
a calm and indifferent manner. But I could sec 
her real terror, and knew what was mdant when 
she complained of a horrible headache, and said 
she was going to her room. Of course I sympa- 
thized, and asked her to tiy to come down, but 
she answered me in real panic. She must lie 
down, she said ; she sometimes did have these 
severe headaches, and rest was the only thing to 
take them away. But I don't believe, Mr. Jel- 
frey, that she ever had a headache like this be- 
fore — do you ?" 

Jelfrey laughed, and then they separated ; the 
letter in his pocket, and his whispered words of 
flattery ringing in her ears. 
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The smile that lingered on her lips when she 
entered her own room angered Marjorie a good 
deal ; because it was, as the younger sister said 
to herself, the hypocritical smile which boded 
harm for some one. Marjorie, in her morning- 
dress, was idly sitting before a table in the bow- 
window, her chin resting on her hands, and her 
eyes on the glowing sky above the hills. 

"You are a nice, sociable companion!" said 
Iier sister, having waited in vain for her to speak. 
* * Can't you tell me something about the after- 
noon, instead of sitting ipooning tliere ?" 

"Yes, I could tell you lots of things, " rejoined 
Marjorie, absently. "Of whom shall I tell you 
lirst?" 

"You lunched all together, of course, in the 
coppice ?" 

" Yes, and ate an enormous luncheon, every 
one of us. I never saw Eustace Jelfrey so greedy 
or so gay." 

Louisa darted a swift look into her sister's 
face, and her lips tightened viciously. But some- 
thing in the absent, far-away brown eyes (in 
which the old drollery lurked) stopped the words 
that were coming. 

"She does it only to provoke me," Miss Cas- 
tillain thought to herself, "and she shall not see 
t hat she has the power. "And Emily Jorden was 
ill her seventh heaven, I suppose?" she said, aloud. 

"Seventeenth, I fancy. I could hardly rec- 
ognize her on the heights to which the handsome 
tutor's devotion led her." 

"And Sir Neil ?" inquired Louisa, with spite- 
ful emphasis, " of course his devotion was for you 
alone?" 

" Sir Neil is too polite a host'to bestow all his 
ilevotion on one lady, however worthy," replied 
the girl, demurely. 

*' Then Miss Chester had a trifling share, eh ?" 
1-esumed Louisa, yawning as she looked round on 
the preparation for her elaborate toilet. 

"Yoii are always coiTect in your remarks," 
Marjorie said. "Why an unnecessary inteiTo- 
gation at the end ?" 

"And Colonel Stuart," asked Louisa, with a 
keen, cold look into her sister's face, " 1 suppose 
lie paid marked attention to Lady Athelston's 
companion, as usual ? If it were not that he is 
getting old, and is such a thoroughly confirmed 
widower (which is as bad as an old bachelor), he 
would get laughed at for his ridiculous attention 
to that giri." 

"What a good thing it must be to be getting 
old ! " mused Marjorie, her eyes still on the dis- 
tant crimson of the sunset sky, her chin still 
resting on her warm, white liands. 

" His absurd conduct to the girl is, after all, 
though, no more absurd than your behavior to- 
ward that pettifogging artist in Nether Lane," 
continued" Louisa, with slow scorn. "Every 
body is remarking upon it. I should not like my 
conduct to be spoken of as yours is now. And 
you make no secret of your infatuation." 

"An artist," said Maijorie, with quiet gravity, 
"may rank even with a miser's daughter." 

"Even owning that artists, as a rule, rank 
with the aristocracy," replied Louisa — "and you 
won't gtt the aristocracy to own it — such an art- 
itt as this would not be included. Bah ! he is 
not worth calling an artist ! He's a mere vaga- 
bond, and it was an insult to ns for him to have 
lieeo introduced among us." 



" He never wished to be introduced among us, 
I'm sure," rejoined Marjorie, uttering no depi'e- 
ciation of his talents, ns she had done to Lina. 
"We are not such gods and goddesses here in 
Highshire. But, as I like him very much," she 
added, her eyes taking their old laughter, as she 
rose and rang the bell, " and intend to woo him 
from his vagabond ways — * homeless, ragg&d, 
and tanned,' you know — I hope you'll make 
much of him, for your poor sister's sake." 

" Good gracious, Marjorie !" cried Louisa, vul- 
gar in her excitement as the mean-hearted often 
are, " don't let other people hear you say the mad 
things you say to me. Will you never know 
what belongs to your position ?" 

"The finest brace of birds which Colonel Stu- 
art brought down," continued Marjorie, her voice 
full of laughter now as well as her eyes, " he him- 
self took to the cottage in Nether Lane, to leave 
for Mr. Spendir ; and I went with him, and JVIiss 
Chester went with me, and Sir Neil went with 
her, and Lady Helen went with him. Oh, Ladv 
Helen was stiff to-day ! She was a living amal- 
gamation of jealousy and spleen and stareh, and 
— and poor little Miss Chester's happiness wan 
any thing but unmixed." 

"And you really all made such donkeys of 
yourselves as to go to that place and carry game 
for tliat man ?" 

"No ; not all," was the calm answer. "Mr. 
Jelfrey' never could so far forget himself, and 
Emily Jorden never could so fiir forget him ; and 
of course the otliers did not. I wonder what I'd 
better wear to-night. I feel so tenibly lowered 
by my visit to that place and my interest in thfU 
man" 

"Your mockeiy does not hurt me," returned 
Louisa, pulling again snappishly at the bell; "you 
always reserve all your amiable conversation for 
me. 

" You never talk of any thing I care about," the 
younger sister answered, with a sound almost like 
a sob in her voice. " You don't care for what I 
care for. You don't scorn tlie things I scorn. I 
— I suppose it never will be." 

"I wish strangers knew how very unfascina- 
ting you are at times," remarked Louisa, stolidly, 
" however diflxjrentyou may appear before them." 

" They will surely know it presently," rejoined 
Marjorie, very calm and cold again, "for con- 
stant information on the subject will fix it on 
their minds at last, and you will be rewarded — as 
all virtue is." 

prhe maid had entered the room by this time, 
and the sisters hardly spoke again, excej)t to her, 
until they went down-stairs together, the lamp- 
light falling richly on them, glancing among the 
satin folds of Louisa's long white dress, and soften- 
ing the harshness as well as subduing the haugh- 
tiness of her cold, regular features ; chasing away 
the weary look that had lingered so long on Mar- 
jorie's piquant face, while it cast dainty sunset- 
tinted rays on the thin pink dress which cost just 
one-sixth of what her sister had paid for hers, but 
to which the graceful elance figure gave an ele- 
gance that was priceless. Then the elder sister 
said, with careless nonchalance, 

" We shall have no contretemps to-night, at 
any rate, for Miss Chester is not coming down. 
Why she ever should have come down among ns, 
I can not imagine. She is keeping her room for 
some mysterious reason ov ov,\\«« " 
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And Maijoiie answered not a word, bat her 
steps slackened and she fell behind. From the 
bottom of the wide, lighted staircase, Louisa look- 
ed up with a sneer on her lips, but the girl was 
following, though slowly; following with her 
gloved hand on the balusters, humming softly as 
she came. Seeing her so, and having no legiti- 
mate cause of complaint, Miss Castillain went on, 
and entered the dra'wing-room alone. 

Then suddenly the gay insouciance left Mar- 
jone's face, the notes died on her lips. With 
swift, light steps she ascended the stairs again, 
and at Lina's door bent her mouth to the key- 
hole, entreating to be let in. The voice, true and 
bright and earnest, carried a message of hope as 
weU as pity to the desolate girl within, who 'sat 
alone, shivering with fear in the shadow of a com- 
ing trouble. 



CHAPTER XII. 



STOLEN. 



Beyond the hills the crimson light had faded. 
There was certainly a full and efficient substitute 
in the long dining-room at High Athelston, where 
gay voices mingled \yith soft high-bred laughter, 
and the glow of fire and lamp-light gleamed on 
shining ^late and crystal, or darted coyly here 
and there among the jewels ; but, without the 
great lighted mansion, the park lay dark and 
chill ; darkest of all in the great avenue, down 
which a girl's figure — small and darkly dressed — 
was passing swiftly. 

Never once did Lina Chester pause until she 
reached the high entrance gates, over which the 
lamps were burning ou either side the stone leop- 
ards. 

"Will you unlock the little side-gate for me, 
please ?" she asked the lodge-keeper, timidly, yet 
with the gentle dignity which, in all her humility, 
was inseparable from her. ** The post-bag was 
gone before I was aware, and I want to go to the 
post-office in the village." 

*'Law, Miss Chester," cried the woman, as- 
tonished, **to think of your being here, out by 
yourself, and the house so full ! Haven't you a 
key of the bag ? — because it's here waiting. The 
mail-cart doesn't pass till nine." 

*' No, I have no key," said Lina, her lips cold 
and stiff. '* I must go on to the village — ^I don't 
mind, it is such a shoit distance. It is not as if 
I had to go to Churchill." 

'* Of course you cotildn't go there, miss," ejacu- 
lated the woman, decisively. '*Come in, please, 
and i-est a bit ; and my little girl shall take the 
letter." 

** Oh no, thank you," returned Lina, in quick 
fear ; ** I would rather go myself." 

The woman smiled incredulouslv, and made 
a guess which, to be sure, was a very natural one : 
*'My lady's companion had an acquaintance, to 
whom she wrote on the sly." 

"If you'll wait here half an hour, miss," she 
said, aloud, "you can give the letter yourself to 
the driver of the mail-cart, and he'll post it for 
you ; you've only to give him a trifle. It's sure 
to go safe, and you can give it to him yourself, 
to make sure." 

"I can not wait, thank you," said Lina, her 
voice shaking more and more. " I shall be back 



at High Athelston, I hope, in less than half an 
hour. Will you let me out now, please ?" 

With a sigh at the willfulness of the girl, look- 
ing so beautiful and so fragile in the uncertain 
light, the lodge -keeper opened the gate ; and, 
after one more earnest entreaty to be allowed to 
send her little girl with Miss Chester, she let her 
out into the deepening shadows of the wide, open 
road. 

" I couldn't help it," she muttered to herself^ 
locking the gate again ; " I hope I sha'n't be | 
blamed. If all's true that we hear. Sir Neil 
wouldn't care to know this ; and if it is a sweet- I 
heart she writes to — as what else could it be to 
take her out in this way ? — the sight of the letter 
would bring him into one of his worst tempers." 

Along the silent highway went Lina swiftly, 
too intent on one thought and one desire to no- 
tice whether or not she met any other human be- 
ing between High Athelston and the village post- 
office. 

A little cottage it was, next to the village ale- 
house, where a group who stood at the door 
stopped for a minute in their noisy talk to watch 
the Httle dark figure hurry up the cottage garden. 
One quick hope nerved Lina's courage as she 
rapped at the door, but it was dispelled at once 
when she entered the kitchen ; for, though only 
a low fire burned on the hearth, and a small can- 
dle upon the table under the window, the old 
couple who kept the office knew her in a mo- 
ment. 

She had not thought how hard it would be for 
her to pass unrecognized by the people round 
High Athelston, among whom her exquisite beau- 
ty and her incomprehensible avoidance of the 
young baronet were prolific themes of wonder and 
discussion ; and among whom her gentle, court- 
eous sympathy was given in just the way they 
liked best. 

"Am I in time with a letter?" she asked, feel- 
ing in her pocket slowly, and looking around her 
with a strange eagerness literally burning in her 
dark eyes. 

"If the bag 'ad been sealed. Miss Chester," 
said the woman, as she brought forward a chair, 
" it should 'a be'n in time for you. I'd undo it 
myself if the master 'adn't adone it." 

"Thank you," replied Lina — " thank you very 
much ; but I'm glad not to have given you that 
trouble. You are already sorting, I see," she 
added, glancing with painful intentness at the let- 
ters which the old man had been dividing by the 
light of the candle on a table under the window. 

"Yes, miss ; and I'll sit down again if you'll 
excuse me," he answered, pushing his spectacles 
down to their place on his broad nose. "I've 
only five minutes more." 

" Go on — please go on," entreated Lina, quick- 
ly, " while I sit and rest for a few minutes, as — 
as I don't feel very well. Here's my letter." 

It was a commonplace-looking letter enough, 
addressed to Miss M 'Mullen, No. 7 Conduit 
Street, London ; but yet the hand which laid it 
on the table trembled so that the fingers could not 
be trusted to place it on any certain heap ; and 
the voice which said, "Which ^are the London 
letters ?" was but a weak and unsteady whisper. 

"Here, miss. Thank you. Them's the Lon- 
don letters, but I *spect8 I've more here." 

And Lina, watching breathlessly and with a 
throb of pain as each letter was i-ead by the poor 
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light, could yet join in the running conversation 
which the old woman required all the time. 

* ' Miss Chester I Good mercy me, Miss Ches- 
ter ! what's the matter ?" 

"I'm faint," gasped Lina, pushing with both 
hands tlie thick, dark hair from her temples, and 
raising a pair of wide, wild eyes to the woman's 
face — "I'm faint. Can you— can you— get me 
a little brandy ? Quick, please." 

" Go, go!" cried the wotaan, shaking by the 
shoulder the poor old man, who sat by the table, 
alarmed and bewildered. " Go into the public 
and get it. We can settle for it after, only be 
quick. Oh, Miss Chester ! what shall we do ? 
You must be so awful ill." 

" Is he gone?" asked Lina, still gazing at the 
woman, as if her sight were deserting her. "Is 
he gone ? Will he be long ?" 

" Not long — not long, my dear," the old wom- 
an said, soothingly, longing to put her pitiful arms 
round tlie slight, drooping form. 

" WiU he be quick ?" 

" Yes, heU be quick, my dear. He's sure to 
be quick," she said, coming a little nearer, in her 
great pity, and slipping one arm round the girl's 
shoulder to support her. 

"You are very good," whispered Lina, still 
with the miserable bewildei-ment in her eyes, 
"very good; but would you be kinder still? 
Would you go and hasten him ? They will keep 
him. Oh, do go and hasten him !" 

"I don't like to leave you," said the woman, 
softly, while her eyes filled. • 

"Please go!" cried the girl, in intense eager- 
ness, clasping her hand unconsciously. 

And the old post-mistress, unable to meet the 
entreating gaze of Lina's eyes — so unnaturally 
big and dark to-night in the white face — turned 
away at once. 

*'I'll go, my dear," she said comfortingly; " I 
won't be a minute." 

Slowly Lina Chester rose when she was left 
nlone, trembling in every limb, and supporting 
herself by the table. One hand, shaking help- 
lessly, moved the top letter from one of the heaps, 
and took away one that lay next below it, re- 
I)lacing them all evenly without this. More and 
more the slight white fingers trembled as she put 
this letter into her pocket ; and the face, white 
and scared and guilty, which met her in the com- 
mon glass that hung beside the window, made 
her start back as if a blow had struck her. 

"I am ill," she murmured to herself, speaking 
in that tone of self-pity and self-vindication which 
only the utterly desolate ever use; "I wish — 
oh, how I wish that was all !" 

They came in then with the brandy in a tum- 
bler, and Lina — instinctively recoiling from it — 
had yet to sip it while they stood and watched ; 
watched her as if they feared that when she put 
the glass down she would fall. 

In quiet, broken tones she thanked them ; but 
when she turned to leave, the good old woman 
followed her out into the dark little garden, and 
took her hand to link within her sturdy ann. 

"I'll not leave you, miss, I couldn't ; so please 
don't say it." 

So they walked from the village together in 
the darkness, and in a few minutes the mail-cart 
rattled along the road behind them, and the bag 
was put in. 
' In the light of the lamps at the park -gates 1 



Lina stood to thank and dismiss the old post- 
mistress. Then, her step still weak and slow, 
she passed again along the silent avenue. But, 
instead of Anfprinp^ f^^^ ^^"^fi, "^ hurried on 
across the wid^^^tfCfflTp^^fiA^^SS^uLinto the 
dense darki 
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FiTz SrEypiRTffn m\\\\\\s hi (i\ \m iToik at the 
cottage window that evening, stopped his low, 
clear whistling for a minute, and raised his head, 
intent and listening. Presently he bent it once 
more over the block which he was preparing for 
the engi'aver, and whistled again, this time only 
four clear notes, which made a call. 

"All right, dad— what is it?" 

The call had been answered promptly enough, 
for the child he summoned came instantly into 
the open door-way between the two rooms, and 
stood there wiping his hands on a small brown 
towel. 

"Look on the chimney-piece, Jet," said the- 
artist, going on with his work. " There's a six- 
pence and three pennies. Take the pennies to 
that fellow at the gate. He does not look very 
saint-like ; but a penny or two can't make him 
worse, any more than the torrent of abuse he's 
had next door can make him better." 

"She's blowing up now, dad," said the boy, 
opening the door, and hesitating. " I wish she'd 
go in." 

"Frightened — eh?" laughed the artist, "and 
not ashamed to show it ! Bah ! Run off." 

But Jet did not run off at all; on the contrary, 
he walked very slowly, and took care to leave the 
door open behind him. So Fitz, though he took 
up the broken strain of "The Standard-bearer" 
again, as he bent industriously over his block, 
still heard, above it, the shrill, raised tones of his 
next-door neighbor. 

"Much use it is trying to keep away scamps 
from one's house when they're encouraged in one's 
very face. Some people don't mind, of course, be- 
cause they've nothing to lose ; but I have things 
to lose, and I'll appeal against money and bribery 
being given at my own door, and in my very face, 
to vagabonds who skulk about, and do no work, 
and for all I know are ticket-of-leave men. A 
nice sort to attract about one!" 

Over the artist's face — turned full to the mn- 
dow now — a death-like pallor spread, blanching 
the lips that were half hidden in the rich brown 
beard, and drawing them with a great and pas- 
sionate pain. The voices — his own boy's now 
joined with the woman's — went on outside, but 
no word reached his ears. 

"Dad, dad!" cried Jet, entering presently, 
with his small white face wet with tears, and 
shutting the door behind him, carefully, this 
time ; * * she — she — she shook me ! " 

"Then you'd done something wrong," rejoin- 
ed Fitz, his lips still white and stiff, while he 
tried, almost savagely, to regain his ease. 

"No, I hadn't — no, I hadn't indeed, dad. I 
only said, 'If she was poor and came to beg, 
she'd rather have a penny than a scolding.' " 

The artist's voice was sliaken by a cavh<Ml *».^ 
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fierce excitement. ** Move off, 1*11 go and apol- 
ogize for you." 

**No, father; please don't," urged the child. 
"I quite meant it." 

** And I'm not to say you're sorry ?" he asked, 
surprised, bending his face — so full of strength 
and power, yet so full of gentleness — upon the 
earnest one beside him. 

**No; because it wasn't a fib. You know it 
wasn't, dad." 

"All right. I'll stay where I am, then," he 
said, raising his head with a sudden gesture, as 
if shrinking from something which had a strong 
^cination for him; "and you little know, lad- 
die, what you have stopped. Apology!" he add- 
ed, with a low laugh of intense satire. *' There's 
little of the angel in me ; mine would have been 
rather a savage apology — but never mind. It 
shall stand over once more. Only a woman ; a 
woman alone with the pestilence of a black tem- 
per ; solitary, too, as we are ourselves ; and has 
had trouble too — if death ever does bring trouble, 
as they say it does. I don't know. I can only 
dream of one thing worth calling trouble." 

"What, dad? Why are you mumbling? 
Stop drawing, and tell me about supper." 

"Sapper!" laughed the artist, raising his eye- 
brows at the anxious little face. 

"Yes, supper," whined Jet; "I didn't care a 
bit about tea, because we'd no sugar, and it's so 
bitter without sugar and cream." 

" Bitterer than most things, eh ? Well, and 
what's the supper to be ?" 

"You said we should have sausages, dad," 
proposed the child, wistfully. 

"Did I? Very well. Take that sixpence, 
and get half a pound. Don't stop in the town at 
aU." 

'Am I to bring you a bottle of beer, dad ?" 
No, not to-night, " was the quick reply. * * We 
can't stand that every night, you know; only 
when we've had a very hard day's work." 

**I wish we weren't poor," whined the boy. 
**Mrs. Cheere made such an ugly frown to-day 
when she said you ought to send me to school ; 
and did so laugh when I told her you couldn't, be- 
cause you couldn't afford it." 

"You needn't tell her more than necessary, 
laddie," said the artist, again checking his pas- 
sion by a strong, brave etibrt. " Whatever she 
says to you — if you can't walk away out of hear- 
ing — just quietly bear it, like a man. Poor lad ! " 
he muttered, with a smile, " it is so easy to tell a 
child to bear things like a man, and so very hard 
for a man to bear them any way to make an 
example of. Look at the braid on your coat- 
sleeve," he continued, with a light change in his 
voice. " You can't go into the to^vn until you've 
mended it." 

" Won't you do it, fathei*?" 

" No ; I'm too busy now ; I want to make the 
most of the daylight. You can do it yourself 
famously." 

"Jack Esdaile never mends his own coat, I 
know," grumbled Jet, "nor washes himself; and 
he always has buttons on. I believe the tailor 
puts them on. No other boys have to do every 
thing, like I have, dad." 

"Don't they?" smiled Fitz, always wonder- 
fully patient with the boy during his occasional 
fits Qf gloomy discontent and rebellion. "But 
still I don't quite see why you should envy them. 






You are happy, I know, my lad ; and what more 
can any boys be — even little princes ?" 

"I expect I could be happier, dad," said tlie 
child, with a strange pathos in his young voice. 

" Every body thinks that, dear. Perhaps lit- 
tle Jack Esdaile fancies that he might be hai)- 
pier. 

" I don't think he does," was the boy's answer. 
"It's his birthday to-day, and he told me whftt 
lots of presents he had. Dad, when*s my birth- 
day ?" 

"I don't know ; I — forget, "the artist answer- 
ed, as the dusky red rose slowly in his sunburned 
face. 

* * Do you, dad ?" Jet asked, astonished. "Jack 
said you'd tell me, and Colonel Stuart said it too. 
He came in when we were talking of it, and be 
asked me all about what I could remember when 
I was little." 

"Colonel Stuart is very good to you, laddie," 
said the artist, putting in the words rather hur- 
riedly. 

"Oh, so good, father!" was the enthusiastic 
reply. "He says I can go to The Anchorage 
whenever I like, and he always keeps me to 
Jack's tea, and he — he puts his hand on my head 
just as he does on Jack's. Oh, father, shouldn't 
we be happy if we had a beautiful house like 
Jack's ?" 

" Hope on, work on, laddie," said the artist, 
gently, "and some day your home will be as 
beautiful — as beautiful," he added, with a smile 
that was sarcastic in all its dreamy gentleness. 

"Will it, father?" 

"Yes." 

" How soon ?" 

" God only knows, my boy. But do you think 
I could work as I work now, only for years and 
years untold of this life — of this home ?" 

"But, dad" (the boy's voice had caught some 
of the earnest patience of the man's, but was 
doubtful still, and rather regretful), "you don't 
mean Heaven, do you ?" 

Fitz drew the child into his arms, with a quick 
laugh which told nothing. 

"Now, then, laddie, get a needle and mend 
your sleeve.'* 

As the child sat at the opposite end of the room, 
his face bent low over his hands, sewing awk- 
wardly at the binding of his jacket, the artist's 
eyes rested upon him with a strange, sorrowful 
tenderness in their gaze. 

" If this could be bound all fresh, it would be 
a good deal better, father," put in Jet, without 
raising his engrossed eyes. 

" I dare say." 

Then the artist went on busily with his work, 
and did not look up again. 

" I suppose I'm growing, dad," said Jet, when 
he rose at last, and put on his tight little coat. 

"Well, and who asked you to grow, pray?" 
Fitz answered, merrily. So strangely, suddenly 
sad or merry he could be, as if the whole teach- 
ing of his life had been at variance with his 
nature. 

" Do you know who's going to give me a pen- 
ny for a bun when I go, father ?" questioned Jet, 
anxiously, now that he was, ready. 

"No, who is it?" 

"I don't know, father," rejoined the boy, 
thoughtfully. "I was wondering." 

"So was I," laughed Fitz. "Let's set the 
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wonder at rest. The fair Dorcas will see you 
eating the bun though, and give it sharply as 
her opinion that it's no wonder I can't put yon 
to school, when I spend all the money we get on 
^bilious tantaddlings.' Yon remember she said 
it before." 

** She's very cross ; isn't she, father?" was the 
gentle remark, as the child put the money into 
his little basket with old-fashioned caution. 

'*Not so much cross as cantankerous; and 
that word's expressive according to its length. 
Now, old fellow, make haste." 

"And, father," pleaded the boy, hesitating on 
the threshold, "after supper may be you'll play 
'Old Maid.'" 
The artist's laugh was fresh and spontaneous. 
"All right, laddie, we'll enjoy half an hour at 
that suggestive and appropriate game. Then, 
after you go to bed, I must pluck one of Colonel 
Stuart's birds for our dinner to-moiTow, unless I 
leave it for you in the morning. Now be off." 

Even when he was left alone, the laugh lin- 
gered in the artist's eyes. 

" What a relief it is when the ludicrous side 
of the cards is uppermost !" he said, moving away 
from his fine pencil-drawing, and beginning to 
paint rapidly at a great, highly colored board 
which he took from its covering. * ' There's almost 
always a ludicrous side to show in this life of oui*s 
— Jet's and mine. Poor Jet! — poor little lad ! 
There's something almost touching, yet iiTesist- 
ibly comic too, in his fear, yet defiance, of our 
neigiibor — the \\xen I Just suppose she had lit- 
tle Jack Esdaile to deal with; or, indeed, any 
child who had not had his restless little spint 
tamed and subdued as m^ lad's must be. It 
seems to me that — that all the happiness on 
earth is due to money," mused the artist, sitting 
before the gorgeous sign he was painting. "But 
I haven't quite settled that question with myself 
yet. Didn't Miss Castillain say something the 
very opposite, the other day ? Ah I but what a 
difference it makes whether those who speak pos- 
sess It or want it ! One thousand pounds !" 

The brush was moved rapidly, daringly ; and 
tlie artist's eyes followed it, but withal they had 
the look which told of one close, concentrated 
thought, and one vague, distant ambition unre- 
sistingly pursued. 

"One, thousand pounds, and the interest for 
four years I Suppose — suppose," mused Fitz, as 
if to dismiss that other thought, " that I had no 
t'ause to save — that I had no purpose for which 
to save ; and could spend all I earned. Suppose 
that I hadn't to take any little pettifogging job 
that turned up ; and be grateful for it too, as I 
flm for this, which will no sooner be put up, I 
^m say, than all the world will blurt out the 
painter's name to Colonel Stuart, from whom 
Ina keeping it hidden so carefully. It does go 
?gainst the grain to paint this leopard ; and yet 
Jt may be a good joke in years to come. * The 
Athelston Arms.' Capital! And the arm that 
Pointed it can boast of no better deed through all 
Its life! What's that about the leopard chang- 
ing its spots ? And all the Athelstons. But just 
■"Ppose," the artist went on, again dismissing 
"wdenly his old train of thought, "some one 
p'o to give me a hundred pounds, and tell me 
' B»«8t spend it on comfortable things — personal 
JJ* of things. Let me see what I should do. 
totlshoiildbay— " 



The long, calculating silence— during which 
Fitz in imagination spent his hundred pounds — 
was broken by the opening of the door, and he 
turned laughingly to the boy. 

"I'm glad you are come, old fellow. I'd got 
to ninety pounds, and couldn't find any thing 
more I wanted. What a relief it is to come 
back to reality, and find I haven't got it to spend 
at all!" 

Of course the child did not understand what 
this meant, and he was too full of some miseiy 
of his own to heed it. 

" I didn't have my bun, dad," he said, through 
thick tears. "A big boy fought me, and took it." 

"-Anrf the sausages?" asked Fitz, coolly. 

"No, I didn't let him see those; but he hurt 
me, dad."- 

"And you hurt him, I suppose?" was the easy 
question, though Fitz Spendir's eyes were wrath- 
ful as he drew the persecuted boy to him. 

"No, dad, not much, I — fear, "said the child 
honestly, raising his wet eyes. " I was beaten. 
There ; I knew you'd laugh, dad, and say I was 
a coward." 

"Beaten boys are not all cowards. Jet," he 
answered, kindly. " Shall I tell you of one who 
was not ?" 

" Please, dad ;" and the wet face brightened li 
little. 

" Well, this boy once had a fight with a girl ! 
Think of that; and a girl two yeai-s younger 
than himself; and he came off beaten abjectly, 
conquered ignominiously, and in abundant teai-s, 
too. Should you have said he was a coward ?" 

" Of course, dad, when he was beaten by a 
smaller girl." . 

" Of course, eh ? Well, that proves how little 
you know about it, old fellow. That boy gi-ew 
up into the bravest and cleverest soldier in the 
world, and did what lots of brave and clever 
men had tried to do and couldn't ; and the con- 
quering girl was never heard of afterward, that 
I know of. But I dare say she may have been 
living in some quiet corner, and may have read 
of the glorious victories this boy gained. They 
called him the Duke of Wellington in those 
days." 

" Oh, dad ! and is it true ?" 

"As true as that he was the conqueror at 
Waterloo. Now, make haste and get our sup- 
per, laddie." • 

Wliile the boy cooked the sansages with com- 
ical deftness, and the artist went on indefatigably 
with his work, they told each other stories, asked 
each other riddles, amusing each other, as it had 
grown upon them to do in their solitary life, and 
their laughter was prompt and ready. Yet upon 
both faces there lingered a something which, if 
those who loved them had been near to-night, it 
would have given a cruel pain to see. 

The sausages had been eaten and enjoyed; 
the game of "Old Maid" had been won — as it 
generally was — by Jet, with great complacen-- 
cy ; and now the child was sleeping upstairs, and 
the artist sat beside the dying fire, and absently 
hummed the chorus of "Beautiful Isle of the 
Sea," as he plucked a partridge. Even over 
this, his fingers were rapid and dexterous; it 
seemed as if the man had no room in his life 
for either listlessness or indifference. 

The rich, softened notes broke off suddenly, 
for at the cottage-door Fitz heard a o^va,^ \tc^ 
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ping. He laid the bird down in the basket that 
held the feathers, and rose with a vexed surprise 
upon Ills face — a look of fear, too, that was half 
defiant. But all this vanished in a moment when 
he opened the door upon Lina Chester. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GONE. 

When Lina had entered the cottage, she 
turned in silence, and bolted the door behind 
her ; then she raised her white, scared face, and 
Fitz, bending his bronzed and bearded one to 
meet it, kissed her verjr, very tenderly. 

** My little pet, my poor little pet ! What has 
frightened you to-night ? Whose work is this ?" 
he asked, his voice growing hot and passionate 
through all his tender greeting. Lina drew back 
a little and looked up at him, tiying to bring a 
smile into her eyes instead of the hunted, fright- 
ened look which she knew tliat he could read 
there. And, standing so, she laid the letter on 
the table beside him, and told him how, and 
why, she had just stolen it from the office. 

She did not modify the word. She did not 
try to hide one shade of her deceit or guilt. She 
told him the simple facts, in a hurried, whispered 
tone, which made the few fierce words that now 
and then interrupted her sound all the more clear 
and startling. • 

"If I had my hand upon that rascals throat 
this moment, I should think it no sin to leave 
him dead there on the floor I" 

She never tried to calm him, seeming to know 
how useless that would be ; but when she uttered 
again the tutor's name she roused more hotly still 
the furious demon within him. 

" Jelfrey!'* The sarcastic tone was loud and 
fierce in the very intensity of its abhorrence. 
"Don't name him again. Though I should 
loathe my own hands if they touched him, I 
should think it no sin to murder Aim." 

So the artist spoke in his savage anger, lean- 
ing his back heavily against the thin, slight wall 
of which he knew or guessed so little. 

*' Show me what you are painting now ?" whis- 
pered Lina, her voice gentle and soothing, though 
still moved and shaken by pain. * ' Miss Marjorie 
Castillain told me of your last illustration, the 
view at the tam. She often tells me of you." 

"Does she?" asked the artist, the dusky red 
in his cheeks, and a softening light in hb eyes. 
"God bless her!" 

"She is good," said Lina, with deep earnest- 
ness. "And is — is that really the last illustra- 
tion which will be wanted ? And is your work 
here over now ?" 

" It ought to be," Fitz said, as they stood to- 
gether over the block, "it would be if Colqpel 
Stuart were like any one else, but he gives me 
another thing to do as I finish one ; and — I think 
through him — I have had one or two small or- 
ders from houses in Churchill. And, now that I 
have nearlv finished, he has commissioned me to 
copy a curious old family portrait for his sister, 
as the original belongs to him." 

'* He is good, too ; very good," breathed Lina, 
softly. 

"So good," replied the artist, as he cautiously 
pat aside the block, "that it is no burden to a 



man to owe so much to him. And even that 
serpent is safe, being in his household. It is 
only by meeting such a man as he that I can 
keep a spark of manly tnith fulness alive in me ; 
and even then it's hard enough at tiroes. Grod 
only knows how hard, when my thoughts have 
their fling, and travel backward through your 
life and mine, my little pet." 

They were standing close together then, and 
for long minutes they spoke of that past, in 
hushed and saddened tones. Then Lina, sud- 
denly recollecting herself, looked wistfully up 
through her teara into the strong, kind face 
above her. 

"I must go ho — I must go back now," she 
said. And he answered only, putthig a strong 
constraint upon himself, 

" Come, I will take you." 

" Only to your own gate," she said, quite firm- 
ly and decisively, though with the old loneliness 
and fear growing again in her eyes, now that she 
was leaving him. "You have left the letter," 
she added, hesitating just without the door. 

"Never mind," he whispered (for they were 
close to Mrs. Cheere's lighted window), " I will 
bum.it when I go in ; the pleasure will reconcile 
me to my solitude. I shall take it up with the 
tongs, like a tainted thing as it is. Let it lie 
there, without a thought wasted on it." 

" There is no fear of any one going in and 
seeing it, I suppose ?" questioned Lina, still anx- 
ious. 

" Mine is not a likely jnansion to attract fhieves 
of any kind, " said the artist, laughing low. ' ' Be- 
sides, if they are coming, they must pass us at the 
gate. No, not yet," he added, as Lina stopped 
at the wicket; "I must come just a few steps 
down the lane with you." 

Only a few steps literally did she allow himVo 
take ; and then he sauntered back, his head bent 
in thought, his eyes so far away that they saw 
nothing in the shadow of the hedge, as he closed 
the gate and turned into the silent garden. 

The cottage-door still stood open, and the Ht- 
tle lamp was burning as he had left it. Almost 
before he was conscious what it was, Fitz Spen- 
dir missed something. He looked round, the 
brows coming down over his eyes. The letter I 
Yes ; it had been left upon the table, here beside 
the lamp, and it was gone. 

The artist's eyes, darkening with a terrible fear 
and rage, went over the small room from end 
to end. Then he turned suddenly, and left the 
house, his breath coming quick and hard. A 
sharp, short summons at Mrs. Cheeres door 
roused her from the placid enjoyment of a glass 
of mulled elder- wine, which she always "took 
medicinally " before going to bed. 

" I have been away from home for five min- 
utes," said the artist, breaking in upon her, al- 
most grand in his curbed wrath and excitement. 
"Do you know who has been in my house dur- 
ing my absence ?" 

" If I keep my own house quiet and unmolest- 
ed, I think it's about as much as need be expect- 
ed of a woman," rejoined Dorcas, stiffly. "I 
never heard that I was expected to mind yours 
too." 

" You haven't been in, then ?" inquired Fitz, 
caring nothing for her rudeness. t 

"I?" retorted Dorcas, with a scornful sniff 
which died away in a laugh of contemptaons as- 
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tonishment ; " I*d be sorry to go over your door- 
sill, I would!" 

*'Then you don't know?" asked Fitz, anx- 
iously. 

'* if yon are sober, I should think you know 
yourself," she answered, stirring her wine, with 
cool scorn; ** unless you killed him, as you 
threatened. Didn't he go in to bring you Col- 
onel Stuart's message, though I tried to persuade 
him against it, when he'd real need to be afraid 
of murder?" 

** What do you mean ?" inquired Fitz, aghast. 

** Just what I say. And now I should think 
YOU can go, and not stare a person out of coun- 
tenance like that, at unseemly hours." 

A tact, not at all belonging to the artist, came 
to him now with ready help. 

** But Mr. Jelfrey is only just gone, as you 
acknowledge," he said, quietly; **I fear he 
missed me, and couldn't leave the colonel's 
message. Will you kindly tell me what it 
was ?" 

**I hope Tm better bred than to ask gentle- 
men to tell me things that no way concern me," 
answered Dorcas, with stately pride. "And if 
yon missed the message, and it was a good one 
for you, you just deseiTed it; having visitors 
that daren't come in the daylight." 

Looking at him with vicious scrutiny, Dorcas 
saw the scarlet rush into the artist's face, and 
she smiled with grim satisfaction. 

**Mr. Jelfrey is a gentleman," she said, with 
impressive and suggestive emphasis ; "and when 
he reached your door, and found that you were 
engaged with a person " (the second emphasis 
added greatly to the impressiveness and suggest- 
iveness of the first), **he came in here to remain 
until your house should be visitable. Then, 
. when he supposed you were alone again, he went 
in to give you Colonel Stuart's message. I wish 
you good-night now, and hope these doings un- 
der my own roof — for the houses are but too un- 
fortunately conjoined — may not be allowed by 
Colonel Stuart to be of long continuance." 

With this slow shot, Dorcas turned again for 
consolation to her tumbler of warm beverage, 
but its flavor was a little diluted by the unflat- 
tering consciousness that " that vagabond artist " 
had not waited to hear the whole of her speech. 

Not he ! By the time Dorcas had stopped to 
take breath, he was out in the lane, pursuing 
his way under the elms, with the sure, swift vig- 
ilance of a greyhound. No figure moved befoi-e 
him in the almost utter darkness*; no step sound- 
ed on the hard road ; but he still held on his hur- 
ried, eager way, until he saw before him the end 
of the lines of overarching elms ; and, in the par- 
tial light beyond, two figures beside the green 
door in the wall which bounded the park of High 
Athelston. 

It did not need the artist's keen, well-practiced 
eyes to recognize them. Eustace Jelfrey had 
one hand on Lina Chester's arm, while the other 
placed the key in the lock of the door. 

With a very madness of anger, Fitz Spendir 
sprung forward, but only to see the door close 
behind them as they entered the park together. 
The gray, ivy-covered wall was eight or nine feet 
high, bat Fitz looked up at it, eagerly and hun- 
pilj, as if he cotild have cleared it at a bound. 

Xihia had crossed the park, entered the house, 
Md crept to her own room — the hunted look 



darkening her sad eyes then, even as it had never 
done before — when the artist at last left the dark 
lane, and, re-entering the cottage, sat down be- 
side the empty grate, and took up the half-pluck- 
ed bird. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MABJOBIB CASTILLAIN FOBMS A BESOLUTION. 

Mabjobie Castillain, in her pink evening 
dress, and with the roses unfaded in her rich 
brown hair, was sitting beside the fire in Miss 
Chester's bedroom when Lina entered it. 

** I found Margaret here waiting to help you, 
Lina," she said, with only an instant's glance up 
from the fire, **so I told her you were down- 
stall's, busy ; and that, as I liked sitting here, 
she might go to bed. You were down - staii*s, 
busy, so don't look shocked at me. It is no fib. 
You weren't upstairs, and you weren't idle. In 
that I was right. Miss Chester, as in most things 
— save the mark !" 

Lina had smiled with sudden gladness when 
she saw Miss Castillain sitting in her room ; but 
before she had taken off her hat, the short-lived 
brightness had vanished from her face, and it 
was pale with a pallor which frightened Maijorie. 
Yet Maijorie still spoke lightl}^ and still looked 
into the fire with idle enjoyment in her whole 
attitude ; leaning fonvard on her low seat, and 
clasping both her hands round one knee. 

** Margaret was glad enough to go back to the 
servants' hall, I know," she said, **for she idol- 
izes the twin canaries. She is in love with one 
of them, but has not yet decided which, and she 
is equally fond of the other. You see, Lina, I 
think it one of the arduous duties of my sphere 
to make observations secretly about the affaires 
du coeur of the Athelston retainers. You've no 
idea how often my little romances turn out facts ; 
and they — not the romances, but the heroes and 
heroines — need a little encouragement, which 
Lady Athelston is far too inert to give them. 
Poor lady! she forgets the time when for her 
' we two ' of the world were not exactly herself 
and her grown-up son. So, you see," continueil 
Marjorie, still more easily, as Lina came toward 
the fire in her morning dress, *' being so au/ait 
in these matters, I understood exactly how Mar- 
garet would enjoy a httle fliitation. Besides 
that, I understood hoAV my dearly loved sister 
would enjoy a spicy gossip with our maid, sitting 
en peignoir, and growing happier and happier 
the more scandal Browne condensed into the 
time. Bah! isn't it an unwomanly thing — at 
least, I mean, isn't it a detestably womanly thing 
— to listen by the hour, with watering lips, while 
your servant tattles treachery about your own 
friends, lowering not only her and youi*self, but 
lowering, too, all mistresses forever in the girl's 
eyes ? And, besides that, I understood, Lina, 
how I myself should enjoy a quiet rest here un- 
til you came, and then a cheering talk with you, 
my little friend." 

Marjorie had risen now, and was standing on 
the rug opposite Lina, her eyes unspeakably gen- 
tle and pitiful in their questioning. 

''But — but I am so misfirab^e !'' cried Lina, 
impetuously, pushing her hfd^ ^gm her temples 
with the air of utter bewilderment which Mar- 
jorie had noticed beCw^, vsxv^ >9;\vv^ \x. ^<s^^ 
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her inexpressibly to see, now that the white face 
was so full of helplessness and real despair. 

** Have yon failed ?" asked Marjorie, in a whis- 
per which sounded almost cheerful because she 
made such an effort to prevent its sounding hope- 
less. 

"I — I have — more than failed; worse than 
failed." 

* * Then the letter is posted, Lina ?" 

**No," she answered, looking into Marjorie's 
eyes with a wide, startled gaze, **no; but Mr. 
Jelfrey has it.*' 

"How was that?" asked Marjorie, letting no 
surprise appear either in her voice or eyes, for it 
really frightened her to see the teiiible anguish 
on tne face before her. 

**I don't know yet," said Lina, very low, 
groping, as it were, in a great vacant darkness, 
and still gazing into Marjorie's eyes with the 
scared glance which seemed to search for some 
gleam of light to help her. "I left it in — the 
cottage; and before I reached here, he — over- 
took me, and — and he had the letter, he told 
me." 

** Bat did not give it to you ?" questioned Mar- 
jorie, still calmly, though the words sounded as 
if they came through her closed teeth. 

"And I," continued Lina, as if she heard or 
saw nothing but that of which she was telling, 
'*! forgot every thing and pleaded; but he 
would not — ^he would not, unless — " 

'*I see, dear," put in Marjorie, impulsively 
kissing the dark eyes which looked with such wild 
bewilderment into hers. " Don't look so, Lina. 
Let us talk of it quietly. Surely, surely we can 
frustrate Am. Close vour eves ; I can not bear 
their pain and fear. You mean, she went on, 
as she caressingly put Lina into the low chair 
and knelt upon the rug beside her, "you mean 
that he would not give it you unless you prom- 
ised what he wished ?" 

"Yes," answered Lina, speaking sharply in 
her acute pain. 

"And--don't be vexed with me, Lina, what- 
ever I may ask — and is it impossible that you 
bhould do what he means ?" 

" I don't know. Oh ! that is the hardest of 
all — to knqw," cried the girl, with* a great tearless 
sob. 

"I will not ask you," continued Marjorie, 
with her hands on the restless fingers clasped in 
Lina*s lap, " why it would hurt you if that letter 
went. You told me this evening that you/eared 
its going. That was enough for me to know 
then ; that is enough for me to know now when 
I look into your eyes. It would hurt you if that 
letter went, and so we must prevent its going." 

"Miss Castillain," whispered Lina, the words 
coming brokenly from her shaking lips, " it would 
not hurt me for the present only ; it wDuld wreck 
my whole life. Ah ! you can never know what 
it is to be utterly alone in all the big, cold world ; 
and how hard, being so, it is to earn a home. 
Oh, Miss Castillain, all my life would be wreck- 
ed, and — and — " 

** I thought so," answered Marjorie, very soft- 
ly. "It would wreck another life too. I read 
that in your face. Lina, you are sure my sister 
wrote it ; not Mr. Jelfrey ?" 

"Lady Athelston told me Miss Castillain had 
'kindly written' it for her," replied Lina, with 
slow unwillingness. 



"Pooh!" cried Marjorie, with a ring of real 
contempt in her voice, "don't hesitate to tell of 
her to me. What a comfort that she did it kind- 
ly! At any rate, then, Lina, that letter must 
not go ; and Mr. Jelfrey's conditions must not be 
met, whatever they are." 

"But, Miss Castillain, I must tell you what 
they are," exclaimed Lina, still with the look of 
teiTible suffering in her eyes, "Please let me 
tell you what they are, because I feel as* if I 
groped so blindly, not knowing right from wrong ; 
both are so terribly mixed." 

Then Marjorie, seeing it would relieve and help 
the girl to tell even a little, said, with tenderness, 
just the words that Lina wanted, 

"Yes, it will be better for you to tell me what 
he wants, dear; I," she added, "have known 
him so much longer than you have." 

"No," inten'upted Lina, with a quick catch- 
ing of her breath. "But, Miss Castillain, how 
can I tell you what he said ? You will hate me 
for repeating his words." 
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No," returned Marjorie, earnestly; "never 
fear that any of his words can move me even to 
anger with him, let alone with you, dear. No, 
indeed, they can only make me despise him just 
a shade, perhaps, more heartily than I do now. 
Well, Lina, he says — ?" she concluded, as a help 
to Lina in her reply. 

" He said," breathed Lina, very low and slow- 
ly, " that he would not post that letter if I would 
promise to — to — would promise that Mr. Spendir 
should leave Highshire at once, quietly, without 
explanation to any one." 

" I see — should leave suspiciously ; yes, I see," 
assented Marjorie, her clear voice clearer than 
ever in its unutterable scorn ; " should disappear 
— run away — ^yes, I see that distinctly. What 
else, Lina ?" 

" He said I must — Oh ! I can not tell you I" 

* * I think I know, " said Marjorie, gently. * * It 
was about Sir Neil." 

" Yes," answered Lina, her head drooping low- 
er and lower, and her eyes, so dark in their sad- 
ness, wandering to the fire. " Oh, Miss Castil- 
lain, you can not know — ^you, of all the world !" 

"It is just I of all the world who would be 
likely to know, " returned Marjorie, calmly. * ' He 
wants you to give Sir Neil encouragement, as 
they call it. Don't flinch, dear; don't look so 
sadly shocked. I would never let words of Air. 
Jelfrey's move me, if I were you. Lina, I've 
seen for a long time — for all this summer — that 
Sir Neil Athelston loves you. Don't interrupt 
me ; the word is the right word, and I am the 
right one to tell you; at any rate," corrected 
Marjorie, with a great bravery in her shaking 
voice,"! choose to think so. Lina, I can see 
that Neil Athelston has never loved at all before 
this summer. I don't say what his love may bo 
worth to any one ; perhaps it too much depends 
on who the *any one' is; but I know — and no 
one knows it as I know it — that he has never 
loved me as he loves you, and so I do him the 
justice to say that he can never have loved any 
one as he lores you. I know it ; I can see it in 
his face always now ; I can hear it in every tone 
of his voice when you are present. You see, I 
don't flinch from telling it ; but that is nothing. 
The simple fact stands as I 'have said, and 
Eustace Jdfrey sees it. Lina, in spite of the 
abhorrence I see in your face for this sabject^ in 
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spite of yoar strong and natural dislike to Sir 
Neil Athelston, I have made you listen to this to 
prove to you that I understand that condition 
of Eustace Jelfrey*s ; and I know he will abide 
by it. I know he will hold to it like grim death." 
**Why?" asked Lina, the vacant, wandering 
gaze once more fixed upon Maijorie. 

** Why!" echoed Marjorie, speaking so lightly 
that no sign was visible of the scorn and con- 
tempt she felt. *' Because Neil wants but the 
slightest encouragement from you to violate un- 
hesitatingly the tie between himself and me, and 
that tie Eustace Jelfrey would use all his strength 
and skill to break at any cost." 

A little light of comprehension broke upon 
Liina'3 face. 

**I knew he admired you," she said, trying to 
understand ; "but I thought he was — was going 
to ask your sister to marry him." 

*'0f course you did, and so he is," laughed 
Maijorie, "but only if his last scheme fails. 
This is his last scheme, and it must fail. We 
will frustrate both Mr. Jelfrey's conditions. You 
shall not persuade Mr. Spendir to leave High- 
shire ; nor shall yon let Sir Neil think that you 
love him, you poor little lonely girl !" 

And Marjorie Castillain, in her large and gen- 
erous sympathy, took the aching head within her 
arms, and actually shed wtirm tears above it. 

** It is no wonder that I should try to help 
you, is it, Lina," she whispered, soothingly, 
"when I am the cause of the persecution you 
suffer?" 

"Oh! indeed — indeed, you are not!" cried 
Lina, earnestly. "You say it because you are 
so good, but you don't know, and I can not tell 
you. Oh, Miss Castillain, what must you think 
of me ?" 

"Too much to tell you what it is," replied Mar- 
jorie, with ineffable gentleness. 

"And you never ask me, "Lina went on, sob- 
bing, "you never ask me how I could get Mr. 
Spendir to go away from here ; you never ask me 
what I know of him, what influence I have over 
him ; you never suspect — " 

"Never," returned Maijorie, hastily. "I 
trust you, Lina, because I could not help it if I 
tried. I can do nothing but trust you, dear. 
And as for him, does not Colonel Stuart trust him 
just as fully as I trust you ? Doesn't he trust 
him because he knows him ? And, knowing him, 
it seems natural to trust and to like him. Well, 
it is just as natural to me to trust and to like you. 
If you never tell me a word more than yon have 
fold me to-night I shall still have utter confidence 
in yon, my little friend." 

Then, still within Maijorie's warm and pitiful 
unbrace, the girl — who could not even then tell 
^secret of her life — wept long and uni-estrain- 
^ly; sobbing until the excited strength of the 
'^t frame gave way. Marjorie let her weep 
and sob, only holding her close, and whispering 
soothing words now and then. And when she 
was exhausted — ^yet relieved, and Marjorie knew 
**^-«he told her it was bed-time ; and moving 
joftly about the room, in her beautiful flowing 
^^ and talking now quite easily and naturally, 
"J^bronght at last one little gleam of hope to the 
VuHe fiice which lay so wearily upon the cushion. 
^ Good -nighty" she whispered, bending until 
y^wses in her h^r touched Lina's eyelashes, and 
4lir perfume brought a momentaiy, inexplica-; 



ble gladness thrilling through her, as the sudden 
scent of flowers often will. ' * Grood-night. Don't 
think of this again until to-morrow, and then it 
will all look clearer and brighter, dear." 

Hardly speaking, or accepting any help, when 
she went to her room, Maijorie waited until her 
sister had dismissed the maid (a right she always 
reserved to herself), arranged her pillows, and 
lain down. Then Marjorie came up to the bed, 
and, leaning with folded arms upon the carved 
foot-rail, looked at her sister with a pleading wist- 
fulness which was new and strange on the gay, 
careless face. 

Louisa was the beauty of the family — there 
never was any question about that — but never at 
her best had she looked beautiful just as Mar- 
jorie did then. 

"Louie," she began, " I very seldom ask you 
to do me a favor — a particular, peraonal favor, do 
I?" 

" Quite often enough, I think," replied Louisa, 
languidly. 

"Will you grant me one to-night?" continued 
Marjorie, unheeding this interruption. " It will 
not hurt you. Indeed, in years to come you may 
thank me in your heart because you were per- 
suaded to do it." 

" Indeed !" interrupted Louisa, icily. " Per- 
haps I had better thank you now. I may have 
forgotten it in yeai-s to come." 

" It will cost you no trouble, no loss, no self- 
denial even. Oh, Louisa, do say you will do 
it!" 

" I'm not quite idiot enough to promise before 
I know what it is," returned Miss Castillain. 
"Speak out, if you want any thing, and make 
haste. Money, of coui'se !" 

"No," answered the younger sister, gently. 
"I may want money — I generally do — but I 
would not ask you for that as I ask vou for this." 

" Well, what is it, then ?" 

But Maijorie hesitated even yet to speak out, 
understanding her sister so well. So — though 
in her gi'eat earnestness it would have relieved 
her to come to the point at once — she leaned a 
little more forward on her arms, and slowly in- 
troduced her desired request, as she fancied it 
would be best received. 

"We all know," she said, "what an immense 
power you possess over Eustace Jelfrey. He 
obeys every wish of yours, much to EmUy Jor- 
den's discomfiture; and he is always ready to 
follow your advice. Louie, will you use this 
great influence, which every body notices, to dis- 
suade him from posting a letter which LadyAth- 
elston has written to-day to London about Miss 
Chester?" 

Marjorie, knowing who was the real writer of 
the letter, had too much tact and knowledge of 
her sister to venture to let such a knowledge ap- 
pear, or to seem to suspect that Louisa could 
have even the smallest share in the transaction, 
except as an able auxiliary now in remedying the 
evil. 

"Rubbish!" sneered Miss Castillain from her 
pillow, looking, with a supercilious smile, into her 
sisters anxious face, on which the fluctuating 
color came and went swiftly in this, to her, novel 
and unpleasant situation. - "What business is it 
of mine what Lady Athelston may choose to do 
about her poor little paltry companion? We 
have quite enough of hw doiv^xn-'^xal^^^'V ^\^^^ 
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without your dragging her into every conversa- 
tion np here. I'm sick to death of her very name. " 

"If you will promise me this one thing," en- 
treated Marjorie, "I will promise never to speak 
to you of her again — I will, indeed." 

** Much I should believe you ! Besides," add- 
ed Miss Castillain, with an enjoyment of her sis- 
ter's unusual and unfeigned earnestness, ** would 
not it relieve you from your present painful posi- 
tion to know that the letter had been posted? 
Don't people generally post their letters the day 
they write them?" 

** But I know — ^I mean," corrected Marjorie, 
with great suddenness, "sometimes Lady Athel- 
ston does not; and, if it is not posted — will 
you promise me it shall not go if it is not post- 
ed ? I will take the other chance. Oh, Louisa ! 
do promise me ; you might just as well. Will 
you ?" 

" Might I just as well ?" snapped the elder 
sister. " That is not exactly what I happen to 
think. The letter is posted ; rest content with 
that. If it were not — " 

" If it is not," cried Marjorie, the tears actual- 
ly starting in her pleading eagerness, " you will 
prevent its being done ? Louie, there isn't any 
thing yon can ask me that I will not do for you, 
if you will only promise me this." 

"Thank you, but I have no special desire ei- 
ther for your property or services, " rejoined Miss 
Castillain, chillingly ; " and I have not the faint- 
est intention of doing what you ask. I hope I 
am too much of a lady — whatever you may be — 
to interfere in matters that are entirely personal 
and private matters of Lady Athelston's." 

"But if Eustace Jelfi-ey isn't too much of a 
gentleman — I mean," faltered Maijorie, afraid of 
injuring her cause by her natural impetuosity, 
"if Eustace Jelfrey doesn't think it wrong to 
interfere, you need not, need you, Louisa ? I 
shouldn't; I shouldn't, indeed," cried the girl, 
forgetting in her eagerness how little store Louisa 
ever set by her opinion on any point. "And 
you could do it so well. Will you? — will you? 
I ask you a favor so seldom, and I ask you this 
so urgently. Will you — if Eustace Jelfi-ey has 
the letter — prevent its being posted to-morrow ?" 

"On the contrary," replied Louisa, gazing 
with stony unconcern into her sister's face, "if 
you do tempt me to interfere at all in this affair, 
I shall do it just so far as to take especial care 
that Lady Athelston's letter is posted to-morrow, 
without fail ; and posted in a way which it will 
be rather hard to circumvent. But I think," 
she added, watching with a keen enjoyment the 
very ijovel sight of her sister's patient forbearance, 
"I think, my dear, that you have no real cause 
to excite or distress yourself over such a trifle, 
as I am peifectly confident that the letter would 
be posted promptly and safely if it were left in 
Eustace Jelfrey's care. Does not that satisfy 
you?" 

Karjorie, wondering' vaguely, as she listened 
to this last speech, how far Louisa's deceit could 
go, but hardly knowing even that she thought of 
it, pleaded again with one last, brave straggle. 

*' Louie, you may be glad afterward if you 
promise me. You never can be glad that you 
refused. Do promise me ! I will do any thing 
for you, and I will never say a word of this." 

"Thank you; that is indeed kind," retorted 
Miss Castillain, with vicious suavity. " I should 



value your offer highly if I were accustomed to 
doing things about which I could fear your ' say- 
ing a word.* No, I have not yet fallen quite so 
low as that, whatever my sister may have done. 
Are you going to bed at all to-night, or are you 
going to lean there staring at me till morning?" 

"Does it strike you, Louisa," asked Marjorie, 
a great, cold change coming over all her face, 
"that Neil Athelston would hardly relish the 
fact of Mrs. Esdaile's tutor posting his mother's 
letters, when the post-bags go from here; and 
that I may choose to tell him of it ?" 

"It is not very likely that you will," laughed 
Miss Castillain, in her thorough cruel confidence, 
" at least not if you do really care what becomes 
of that upstart girl. That would, of course, at 
once prove to Neil that she was an impostor, and 
he would soon turn her away then." 

" Would he ?" echoed Maijorie, ironically, but 
knowing, even better than her sister did, how 
little wisdom there would be in that plan she 
had hinted of. "I don't quite know whether 
he wouldn't turn you away first. Go to sleep ; 
blessed and consolatory dreams no doubt await 
you ; they always wait on innocence and purity 
and love. I dare say there are several now at- 
tending the couch of that masculine angel, Eus- 
tace. Oh, what a beautiful couple you and he 
will make — in a photograph ! In real life," add- 
ed the girl, musingly, as she twisted up her long 
brown hair, " I don't know but what I should be 
all the happier at a good wholesome distance 
from such a pair. I think I should be the gainer 
in purity of atmosphere." 

" Don't you think," put in Louisa, with a calm 
enjoyment of the spite her speech contained, 
" that you are just a little bit idiotic to make this 
fuss about one of Lady Athelston's dependents 
until you are mistress of Lady Athelston's house ? 
And don't you think, too, that your chance of 
becoming Lady Athelston yourself is rather slight 
while that low-bred girl stays here ? It is plain 
to see that she could lure that foolish Neil to anv 
thing. I advise you to show a grain or two of 
common sense in this matter, if you really have 
any to show. I, as your elder sister, advise you 
not to stand quite so thoronghlv in your own 
light." 

"And I advise you," cried Maijorie, in a voice 
of intense passion, while the big brown eyes 
flamed with anger under the hands which were 
still in her hair, "to remember that you are not 
speaking to such a one as your own contemptible, 
false-hearted self. And I advise you to remember 
that Neil Athelston is no fool ; if he had been, 
he would have been lured, as you call it, to pro- 
pose to you years ago, when you used every art 
you possess to tempt him. And I advise you to 
think, before you call Miss Chester low-bred, that 
she may rank miles above you presently — I hope 
she will. And I believe her birth has been as 
good as yours ; and I know, and every body can 
see, that her words and acts are better than yours, 
even at your best. And as foi* her beauty, that 
is as far above yours as — as — " 

Poor Maijorie faltered and failed lamely over 
her simile, for the natural and uncontrollable 
burst of passion had exhausted itself, and she 
felt the hot tears crowding to her eyes, as they 
always would after one of these rare, real out- 
breaks with her sister; real, because the girl's 
very heart was tempest -tossed with a fierce. 
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shamed misery ; rare, because, as long as she 
had strength to curb the anger and hurt pride 
that burned within her, Marjorie avoided any 
retaliation upon her sister beyond the honest, hot 
rebuff, which was over in a few seconds, and left 
her comfortable and content. 

So much stronger and higher in heart and 
mind was she than her sister, that it was but 
seldom she felt crushed, as she did now, by the 
malicious words and spiteful hints. Besides this, 
she was baffled and disappointed, too, of her de- 
sii-e, and knew she should have no comfort to 
give on the morrow, where she felt that comfort 
was sorely needed ; so it was not wonderful that 
her hot, vehement speech was unfinished, and 
tlie scalding tears would have their way. 

Louisa, catching sight of them, laughed pleas- 
antly upon her pillow. 

" Get into bed, Maijorie," she remarked, with 
amiable patronage, *'^nd don't be such an arrant 
goose." 

Maijorie did not retaliate then, though her 
eyes flashed through her tears. She extinguish- 
ed the lights, and, drawing the heavy curtains 
from a narrow, deep-set window which had no 
shutters, looked out across the park, where she 
could but dimly descry the outlines of the great 
trees and the gigantic hills above and beyond. 
And, standing so, she wondered and wondered 
many things, though never for a moment, in her 
brave and simple confidence, did she doubt the 
truth and purity of the girl she was befriending. 

** There is one effort I can make," she said to 
herself at last. " If that does not succeed, I — I 
suppose I must appeal to him. What a horrible 
lowering of my pride that will be ! Yet I don't 
know," she mused, with a gleam of the old bright- 
ness — almost the old merriment — in her eyes; 
** nothing really lowers us but sin, so old nurses 
tell us, and sometimes they hit upon the truth, 
as Solomon did. I hope that's true, for to beg 
a favor of Eustace Jelfrey will be as bad to me 
as the Inquisition." 

And, with this lucid simile and cheering 
thoaght, Marjorie turned away from the gloom 
and the chilly silence which that night surround- 
ed High Athelston. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WHERE THE LETTER WENT. 

Mr. Johnson Mathers, stationer and post- 
master of Churchill, sat writing at his desk, on 
the afternoon succeeding Lina Chester's night 
walk to the village post-office. It was by no 
means an unusual thing for Mr. Mathers to be 
seated at his desk, but it was an unusual thing 
for him to be entering three new books to the ac- 
count of Miss Marjorie Castillain, of Hawkedale. 
"The old gentleman doesn't allow her more 
than just what she's bound to spend on her dress." 
So said Churchill, and the vox populi was never 
nearer the truth. 

"It is odd," ruminated Mr. Mathers, "that I 
should have chanced to lay those very books out 
on the counter before she came in that day, and 
that she should have remembered afterward that 
they were the books she wanted. It was a good 
chance hit of mine." And Mr. Mathers finish- 
ed entering the order with complacency, know- 



hig, of course, nothing about Marjorie's motives, 
or of how she had had to ransack her bi'ain to 
recollect what books they were which she had 
noticed in the shop. 

Mr. Johnson Mathers looked up from his desk 
as a lady came through the open glass door, 
then acknowledged the presence of Miss Marjorie 
Castillain with a bow. 

The postmaster of Churchill was no sycophant ; 
but with this little bow of his he always distin- 
guished his county customera from those whom 
he could freely designate (as he often did in his 
letters to the local paper) as his "fellow-towns- 
men." He was a man who had read a good 
deal and thought a good deal, and upon that 
basis formed very radical opinions. Yet, for all , 
that, he was never known to omit the deferential 
bow which he specially awarded to his county 
patrons. 

"Your parcel. Miss Castillain, will be sent up 
at once — to High Athelston, I presume?" 

"No," said Marjorie, a little perceptible hesi- 
tation in her pleasant voice, "I think I should 
like it sent home. We shall soon be returning 
to Hawkedale. But I did not come in now about 
that ; I knew that would be all right. The fact 
is, I have just made a great mistake, and I want 
you to assist me in rectifying it." 

Mr. Johnson Mather's spiiits rose a little. 
Here was the nicest young lady in the county 
come to him for assistance, and she could never 
ask him any thing to which it would be against 
his principles to agree. 

" I posted a letter in this office an hour ago, 
which I want to stop," said Marjorie, hastening 
on with her words. " The fact is, circumstances 
have arisen, since then, to make it of the utmost 
importance to me that the letter should not go. 
Mr. Mathers, will you give it back to me ?" 

Poor Marjoiie I She thought that when once 
she had uttered the falsehood and the request, 
her greatest difficultv would be over. Surely the 
postmaster, though he might suspect her, would 
give her the letter. But she was to be grievously 
disappointed ; the longing brown eyes read a calm 
and determined negative in his face. 

"I am very sorry. Miss Castillain," he said, 
and there was a real regret in his tones, "but 
such a thing is impossible. I can not retnm a 
letter that has once been posted. I dare not, 
however much I might wish it." 

"Dare not!" echoed Marjorie, in her igno- 
rance. "Oh! but it's my own letter, and X 
want it back. No one else will know— no one 
else shall ever know — so no one can blame you 
for it." 

" But you do not understand, Miss Castillain," 
returned the postmaster. "I am bound by an 
oath in my position here. I should be glad to 
do it for you, if I could do it for any one." 

" But surely you could do that," pleaded Miss 
Castillain, with an earnestness which the Church- 
hill postmaster had never seen before in her 
merry eyes. "Just think what a little thing it 
is that I ask ! Circumstances have arisen which 
make the posting of that letter a great mistake ; 
and why may I not stop it^ and prevent this mis- 
take, which can not be corrected afterward, try 
as we may ? Suppose I had burned it when I 
had first wiitten it ; no one would have done 
wrong, no one would have been to blame. Now, 
just because I — I have slipped it into vqmx \RX\sst- 
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box, is it to be OS entirely out of my reach as if 
it had never been mine ? Does that make it a 
crime for me to retain it ? Do give me the let- 
ter, 3fr. Mathers !" the girl broke off, with quick 
entreaty. 

** There are other ways of looking at the case, 
Miss Castillain," the postmaster said, very regret- 
fully, but still with the quiet determination which 
said so much for the impracticability of the thing. 
*' As I said, I am bound by an oath, and I can 
not do this if I would. But for that, indeed, I 
wonld. You should not have to ask me twice. 
As it is, I can not." 

Looking into Miss Castillain's wistful eyes, Mr. 
Johnson Mathei*s saw them slowly fill with tears, 
which, without falling, clung to the long, dark 
lashes. Not only had he never seen them so be- 
fore — few ever had — but he had not even im- 
agined that the laughing eyes, which were so 
well known in Churchill, could soften with wist- 
ful, disappointed tears. He looked sideways out 
of his window. Strong and firm as his principles 
were, he felt it wiser not to meet those puzzled, 
persuasive eyes. 

**Mr. Mathers, I think even the postmaster- 
general would not object to my having my letter 
back," she said, gently. '* He couldn't, if he 
knew how much depended on it." 

'' I wish he had the question asked him instead 
of myself," was the somewhat unsteady answer, 
as Johnson Mathers still looked from the win- 
dow, and wondered why his heart should beat so 
much more quickly when he tried to fancy what 
this girl's gratitude would be like. 

**He would consent, I am sure," she put in, 
with anxious haste. ** I will ask him some time 
if he could refuse — for I know him well. Or," 
she corrected heraelf, in her nervous anxiety, ** or 
I will never speak of it. If you will do it, I will 
never tell." 

'^But that makes no difierence, indeed, Miss 
Castillain,"Mr. Mathers answered, turning with 
an effort once more to meet the pleading gaze. 
"I can not break my oath." 

**Is thero no way?" asked Marjorie, after a 
long, thoughtful pause. '^Is there no way in 
which you can kindly oblige me ?" 

The postmaster folded the blotting-paper that 
lay on the counter, slowly and deliberately, his 
eye^ fixed upon it; partly because to look up 
shattered his strong and steadfast resolution, 
partly' because the thought he followed was en- 
grossing him. When he did look up at last. 
Miss Castillain saw a change in his whole face ; 
and she fancied then that, in spite of his apparent 
immovability, he had been really hurt to refuse 
her. 

**MisR Castillain, to whom is your letter ad- 
dressed ?" 

The answer-eame from her lips in a whisper, as 
if she feared that the very books had ears to hear. 

"To Mrs. M*Mullen, No. 18 Berkeley Square, 
London, W." 

''And yon wish that it should not reach Lon- 
don?" 

" I do, indeed. I am very anxious." 

The brilliant eyes, in their sadden fiash of 
hope, were not hard to meet now. Mr. Mathers 
'thought, with his quiet smile, that it was very 
pleasant to feel them fixed upon himself. 

** You wish to keep the letter in your own pos- 
session, Miss Castillain ?" 



"Yes, yes." 

"Then I will do what shall insure its reach- 
ing your hands, and afterward you can treat it as 
yon will. I hope no one else will ever make this 
request to me, but I will do it now. Will you 
address this envelope to yourself, while I look for 
the letter? 'Mrs. M'Mullen, No. 18 Berkeley 
Square.'" 

As he repeated the address, he placed a large- 
sized envelope on the blotting-paper before* Mar- 
jorie, and passed her the pen and ink. Just as 
she was writing her own name (and Mr. Ma- 
there, beyond the opposite counter, was opening 
the letter-box), a gay, talkative party entered the 
shop. Marjoiie heard the steps behind her, and 
coolly placed the blotting-paper over the envel- 
ope, rising slowly from her chair, and addressing 
the rector of Churchill in just as cool and gay a 
tone as if her heart had not been beating heavily 
with fear. 

With the rector came his daughter, and Eus- 
tace Jelfrey, with little Jack Esdaile. Maijorie 
turned and spoke, and shook hands with each, 
though she would not stir from that spot, nor re- 
move her one hand from the blotting-paper. By 
the time Mr. Jorden needed the services of the 
master of the shop, those services were at his dis- 
posal. Mr. Mathers was as far as possible from 
the letter-box, coolly packing the books for Miss 
Castillain. 

"Are you coming our way, Miss Maijorie?" 
asked the rector, when their business was over, 
while Jelfrey awaited her answer with subdued 
eagerness. 

"Not yet, Mr. Jorden. I have promised to 
wait here until the carriage passes to High Ath- 
elston. I had two or three errands to do in the 
town, but I can not walk any faither. I am 
quite tired now." 

" You are still staying at High Athelston ?'' in- 
quired Mr. Jorden. 

" Yes. We shall be there a few days longer. 
So you did return to your duties this morning, 
Mr. Jelfrey, after all ?" 

Blight and quizzical was her glance at Jel- 
frey ; and he answered gayly, knowing so little 
what had brought her there. 

"I felt that my leave had expired. I would 
not on any account abuse Mrs. Esdaile's lenity, 
though Sir Neil Athelston was good enough to 
pereuade me (and Colonel Stuart seconded him) 
to stay as long as his other guests." 

"Sir Neil is always hospitable," remarked 
Marjorie, lightly. * ' Good-bye, Emily. I'm sor- 
ry I can not walk with you." 

But Emily Jorden was not sorry at all, and 
Marjorie smiled as she read this fact, and watch- 
ed Miss Jorden walking away gladly at Eustace 
Jelfrey's side. 

"Now," said Marjorie to herself, drawing a 
great breath of relief when they wei'e gone, " now 
it will be all right." 

When she turned in from the door, the post- 
roaster had gone again to the letter-box. Though 
he was only a small shop-keeper in a small town, 
he was too courteous to be standing near her, 
after having overheard the excuses she had ut- 
tered. She finished the address on the envelope, 
writing with intense care, in fine, pointed letters, 
exactly as her sister would have done. 

"Is this it. Miss Castillain ?** asked Mr. Ma- 
thers, holding Louisa*s letter toward her, and crit- 
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ically comparing the handwriting of the two ad- 
dresses. 

"That is it," she answered, with a catch in 
her voice, as she saw him examine the writing. 

He pat the letter, without another word, into 
the large envelope she had addressed to herself; 
then he stamped it, and replaced it in the letter- 
box. 

"Now, Miss Castillain," he said, evidently glad 
to have pleased her, yet as evidently not quite 
free from self-blame, **yoa will receive that let- 
ter by to-morrow morning's post, and will, of 
course, do what yon like with it. I have not let 
it out of my hands, but I am glad to say I have 
been able to accommodate you. Your parcel 
shall be sent up at once," he added, with quick 
tact, **for I see the boy now coming down the 
street." 

But though he had said this to set her at ease, 
he knew that he would not for any thing have 
missed her few earnest words of thanks. The 
boy came in, and was dispatched at once (and 
rather demonstratively) to Hawkedale, with Miss 
Castillain's hooks ; and Miss Castillain herself 
sauntered to the door, and gazed down the steep 
street. But she had done this several times be- 
fore she saw the beautiful bays, in their dazzling 
harness, trotting in from High Athelston, Neil 
himself driving them, and liidley, with folded 
arras, beside him. 

Mf. Mathers came out to assist Miss Castil- 
lain to her seat, and she thanked him with one 
of her bright, qui(;k smiles. But Colonel Stuart 
had left his place at the back of the long, luxuri- 
oos wagonette, and there was no need of other 
help for Marjorie. Ridley closed the door be- 
hind them ; Louisa significantly moved aside her 
dress to let her sister pass; Neil looked round 
from his high seat, and asked, "All right ?" Mar- 
jorie nodded up at him from the seat which she 
had been forced to take, and then the bays went 
stepping on daintily up the street and out into 
the London road. 

"What an odd coincidence! "ruminated Mr. 
Johnson Mathers, as he turned back into his 
Rhop. "I'm glad to have been able to do it for 
her in some sort of manner, but I don't suppose 
there's any one else in the county for whom I 
could have done it. And that's not because she's 
going to be Lady Athelston of High Athelston, 
for it's not for my lady or Sir Neil that I would 
have done what I've done to-day. And she 
wasn't ashamed of thanking me there before them 
(^U just as she would have thanked any one of 
them. She's always that way. If she had been 
so only just because I had done what she asked 
roe to do, I'd not have thought of it one second, 
pr valued it one grain ; but she's always so ; be- 
ing, I take it, a lady in her heart, apart from her 
money and her position, and all that. She little 
thinks how that kindliness and pleasantness which 
pome natural to her have returned to her to-day 
in this favor which she begged of me. I'm glad, " 
continued the postmaster, philosophically, "that 
she does not know. It comes straight from the 
goodness of her heart, and it's pleasant to think 
she imagines that whatever we do for her comes 
rtraight from the goodness of ours," 
^ Next morning, with very skillful haste, Mar- 
jorie put into her pocket unopened the one letter 
which the High Athelston post-bag contained for 
ber, and after breakfast started alone across the 



park. She had promised to meet Lina Chester 
near the cottages in Nether Lane, but, before she 
reached them, Eustace Jelfrey, riding with his 
pupil, overtook her. 

^* Is not this a beautiful autumn day. Miss 
Marjorie?" he said, dismounting with prompt 
courtesy, and speaking in his softest tones, as he 
walked on beside her. 

"Why, Jack," she exclaimed, only acknowl- 
edging Mr, Jelfrey's greeting with a cold smile, 
"you have perpetual holidays, I think ! "Where 
are you going now ?" 

" Home — to lessons, unfortunately," answered 
the boy. " Come with us, Marjorie, and make 
them jolly." 

"They will be sure to be jolly, in any case, 
Jack," she said, with a side-glance at the tutor. 
"How many hours have vou studied already to- 
day ?" 

"Oh, two or three ; quite enough, I think, for 
the whole day ; but Mr. Jelfrey is so dreadfully 
strict about studies when he is at it. " 

" Quite natural, too," assented Maijorie, "see- 
ing how very often he is not at it." 

"Those holidays which the boy enjoys so 
much," said Jelfrey, in a low, plausible tone, 
" are valueless to me. Miss Castillain. The only 
thing that could make leisure enjoyable for me 
no leisure gives me." 

" Do you not enjoy any of the occupations of 
your leisure time ?" asked Maijorie, looking fully 
and calmly into his face ; " not even those occu- 
pations which make your leisure so fortunate for 
othei-s ?" 

" I do not understand you," said Jelfrey, his 
voice quite calm, though the scarlet mounted 
slowly to his very hair. 

"I think you do," she returned, in the slow, 
grave voice which always baffled him, because 
he never understood whether it was fun or sar- 
casm, "I think you do. Jack," she continued, 
turning gayly to the boy, and laying her hand on 
his pony's neck, "ride on now, fast. I want to 
come slowly, and enjoy to the veiy fullest the 
beauty of this wondeiful day. Good-bye." 

And when she had succeeded in dismissing 
them, Maijorie laughed low and clearly, as she 
lingered behind among the flickering sunbeams 
and soothing shadows, a great enjoyment shin- 
ing in the depths of her bright eyes. 

"Discomfited!" she said to herself merrily, 
"decidedly discomfited; and such a result » 
worthy my greatest efl^brts." 

Then Marjorie, still with the laughter on her 
lips and in her eyes, sat down upon the hedge- 
bank and waited for Lina, while the brown leaves 
fell upon her from the elms above. 

When Lina came into sight. Miss Castillain 
rose at once and joined her, talking bright little 
commonplaces as they walked on together under 
the autumn trees. 

"Lina," she said, easily and coolly, as they 
came in sight of the two white cottages, " I have 
the letter for you. Here it is. I have had no 
trouble about it ; don't imagine that I have. It 
was all quite easy, and so you need not ask me 
any thing about it, for it is not worth telling of." 

Not only did Maijorie, in her simple, deep 
generosity, make thus light of her own act, but 
so amusedly, yet so gently did she receive Lina's 
broken thanks, that somehow it ended for them 
both ill a cheerv little laugh, Yo-t fet ^N^^iosax^ 
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Maijorie's trasting confidence in acting thns, and 
her bright, delicate tact in treating her own part 
80 lightly and Lina*s part so openly, went deep 
down into the heart of the lonely girl, and stirred 
its very depths with a gratitude which nothing 
had ever ronsed before throngh all her life. 

"You are going in to speak to Mr. Spendir^ 
aran't yon?" inquired Miss Castillain, as she 
hesitat^ at the gate of Mi-s. Cheere's cottage. 
*' How long do you think you shall be ? I will 
time ray visit to Dorcas accordingly. We may 
just as well walk back together as separately; 
mayn't we ?'* 

" I shall only be a few minutes. Miss Castil- 
lain," answered. Lina, nervously, knowing that 
Marjorie had decided to call upon Dorcas only 
to make her feel at liberty to go next door, and 
I'eally almost bewildered in her gratitude. 

*' I need not stay longer than half an hour," 
said Miss Castillain. " If that will floit you, yon 
will be here again in that time ?" 

"Yes; thank you." 

Marjoiie smiled at the thanks, but her face 
was sad and pitiful, too, when she entered Mrs. 
Cheere's neat and stiff little parlor. 

A very dull call it was, accompanied by com- 
plaints in every key; and it was more in the 
nope of a change than from any desire to obtain 
information that Marjorie turned the conversa- 
tion at last to the artist and his boy. 

"I don't underetand any thing about their go- 
ings-on," remarked Dorcas, her head at a stately 
elevation. "They seem to be as poor as they 
can be, and yet, all the time, they sing as if the 
world was their own." 

"Do they?" asked Marjorie, absently, wonder- 
ing whether the giievance to Dorcas was their 
poverty, or their singing in defiance of it. 

"Do they? Indeed they do," she echoed, 
with scornful emphasis; "and when they are 
not singing they are up to other spurtlements — 
laughing, or playing games, or whatever they 
call it." 

"What should yotl call it, Mrs. Cheere?"in. 
quired the girl, deferentially, hoping her question 
would elicit another unusual term. 

"I call it disturbing a peaceable neighbor," re- 
torted Dorcas ; " that's what I call it, Miss Cas- 
tillain. I know I and my little girl never made 
such noises, and there never are such noises in 
my house." 

"Are they never still, then, next door ?'* 

** Hardly to say ever quite still," explained 
Dorcas. "If the father's working, the child's 
reading aloud by the hour, or telling him stories, 
or playing fiddles ; or they're both whistling, or 
— oh, it's always something or other, and then 
they have such odd visitors." 

"Have they? And no visitors that are not 
odd ?" asked Maijorie, an inexplicable blush ris- 
ing as she spoke. 

"Too many, I should think, considering what 
a bam it is to ask respectable people into," an- 
swered Dorcas, with a relish. " There's the col- 
onel comes often and often, and stays long enough 
too, I should think, when there isn't a comforta- 
ble chair, so to be called, in the place." 

" Yes ?" questioned Marjorie, rousing herself, 
after the pause which followed Mrs. Cheere's 
words. 

"Oh, plenty more. Miss Castillain, though I 
can*t be expected to say what sort. Lady Ath- 



elston's companion, as they call her — thoogh I 
wonder my lady likes to be a companion of hers 
— she comes now and then in a sly, dark way. 
I can't bear to see it — I, a respectable woman ! 
If I'd thought my little girl would do such a 
thing—" 

"As call to see Mr. Spendir in the dusk, yon 
mean ?" asked Marjorie, gently, as the woman 
paused to wipe her eyes. 

" I don't like her," put in Dorcas, with unex- 
pected vigor; "I never liked her. She always 
looked too ladyfied for her place. But I've liked 
her less since I've seen her come to speak to that 
man next door " (it was rarely that Dorcas con- 
descended to give the artist any other designa- 
tion), "when quiet, orderly folks were in their 
own rooms." 

"I would do it any day, Mrs. Cheere, and 
nfever think harm of it, either," put in Marjorie, 
audaciously. " Does he have other visitors, did 
you say ?" 

"I've seen the tutor from The Anchorage go 
in at the gate," rejoined Dorcas, rather stonily; 
"and he's been sitting in here before now, wait- 
ing for the man to come in." 

"In here?" ejaculated Miss Castillain, now 
reallv astonished. 

"Yes, in here. Miss Castillain ; rather pleas- 
anter, I should think, it was for him, too, than in 
that place. Thank goodness, I have got chairs 
that-I'.can ask you and him and such-like to sit 
on, withoutteeling ashamed of myself." 

"I hear Miss Chester's voice now, I think," 
said Marjorie, gently, as she rose. "She has 
been in n^xt door, and I should like to catch 
her, that wapay walk home together. Good- 
bye. You ^n see me to-mofrow with the paper." 

Hardly could Dorcas articulate her good-bye, 
so surprised and puzzled was she by the fact of 
Miss Castillain not only countenancing the ^'isits 
of Lady Athelston's companion to that man next 
door, but actually joining her afterward, anxious 
to walk back with her. 

Standing at the window, but out of sight, Dor- 
cas gazed eagerly upon the meeting of the two 
girls ; and her breath quickened to a dangerous 
degree when she saw that "that man "was there 
too, and that Miss Castillain's first act, when she 
joined them, was to give him her hand with a 
smile which made her look beautiful even to the 
gloomy, prejudiced eyes of the solitary and im- 
bittered woman who looked surreptitiously on the 
scene. 

"Mr. Spendir," Marjorie said, feeling the col- 
or rise and the tears start as she met the look of 
strange, quiet earnestness which beautified the 
artist's face while he stood out there in the sun- 
shine, " I've had my usual shindy with Dorcas 
— I mean I've had an engagement with Dorcas, 
as usual. I can not think how you escape. I 
thought every body who came near her had to 
join in a continual skirmish. And I understand 
that you always get the worst of it, unless you 
show an enormous amount of pluck — I mean a 
great amount of energy ; and defy her — defy her 
to the death ! I hope you do that ?" 

" Yb« do not, Miss Castillain," Fitz said, not 
understanding that her speech was uttered only 
as a hint to him that he must do so If he wanted 
any peace. 

"Oh, I do," laughed Maijorie, " only I like 
first to listen to her. She teaches mo one or 
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two new words eveiy time I hear her. It*s as 
good as a play. Isn't it what King Charles said 
of Parliament discnssing^ the Divorce Bill ? Now, 
Lina, shall we walk back together ?" 

**I am ready," said Lina, looking brighter 
than she had looked for many days. And then 
Marjorie shook hands with the aitist, a strange 
inexplicable comfort for him in her voice and 
face and hand-shake. 

"Miss Castillain," began Lina, as they went 
slowly along the shadowy lane, "I seem to want 
to tell yoa many things, and yet — I can not." 

"Don't try," retumcJd Marjorie, tersely. 

"I know I can never repay you in any way," 
said Lina, with a sob in her voice. 

"Oh, what joyful tidings!" cried Marjorie, 
laughingly. "You couldn't have told me any 
thing more to your own credit, Lina — not any 
thing. Don't you know how * base is the slave 
that pays ?' " 

And then they walked on merrily, talking of 
other things ; while Fitz went slowly back into 
the empty house, and, standing before the fire, 
Avatched the burning into ashes of a square, un- 
opened letter, with the arms of the Athelstons in 
vermilion on the seal. 

He watched the faint and feathery ashes dis- 
perse and die; then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
l>reathed unconsciously, he sat down to his draw- 
ing, softly singing the last verse of " Tom Bow- 
ling" — softly singing it again and again, as if 
that, too, came from his lips unconsciously. 



CHAPTER XVIL 






BAFFLED. 



September and October had passed. Lndy 
Athelston, once or twice during the two months, 
had questioned Lina about the lady with whom 
she had lived in Berkeley Square, but had never, 
to Lina herself, expressed any surprise at her let- 
ter remaining unanswered. By no one else was 
it ever mentioned. So the life of those autumn 
months was undisturbed, and a light-hearted girl 
-would have forgotten that she had been upon the 
brink of a precipice from which she recoiled with 
such a fear and trembling. But Lina Chester 
was not a light-hearted girl, and there ever seem- 
ed to hover over her a shadow, "faint yet pur- 
suing." 

There is no need to go back and tell how these 
two months had passed ; let the sequel show it. 

The early breakfast -bell at Hawkedale had 
clanged through the house half an hour ago, yet 
still Mr. Castillain and his elder daughter were 
taking the meal alone in that dingy breakfast- 
room, from which the chill was hardly banished 
by the small fire burning in the grate. 

*' What time did you get home last night, or, 
rather, this morning ?" inquired the squire, look- 
ing up sharply from his primitive rasher. 

'*We left High Athelston soon after one, 
papa. The party broke up at midnight, but 
you know that Lady Athelston and Neil always 
like us to wait as long as we can." 

^' Stupid things, these perpetual parties they 
ke^ up," grumbled the squire: "stupid and 
extravagant." 

^* Wa ne^ not go if you disapprove of them, 
papa," rejcnned his daughter, dutifully. " Mar^ 



jorie enjoys them so much that I go for her 
sake ; but pethaps, if you forbid her, she will 
listen to you. Of course, I have no power over 
her." 

"Let her alone,'* returned Mr. Castillain, all 
the more pettishly as he knew his daughter un- 
derstood how fittle this proceeding would salt 
his tactics. "But I can not have this idleness 
encouraged in the house. I declare she shall 
have no breakfast at all, unless she can be down 
at the proper hour." 

"I am forever reminding her, and begging 
her to be in time," observed Louisa, plaintively, 
" but it's no use. Being an hour or two later at 
night never makes any difference to me." 

" Because you're a sensible girl," remarked the 
old squire, eying his daughter proudly, and feel- 
ing what a true Castillain she was. 

"A very^Mnsible girl," assented Marjorie, en- 
tering the room at that moment ; "I wish she 
wasn't." 

"I'll tell you what /wish," snapped her fe- 
ther, "and that is, that you would be ready for 
your meals when your meals are ready for you." 

"Not on the morning after a fearfully late 
dinner-party," said Marjorie, coolly, as she took 
her seat. "I hate the morning after a party, 
and I curtail it as much as possible. I think it 
altogether a mistake to get up until the next day 
but one." 

" Whatever makes you look so queer, Marjo- 
rie ?" drawled her sister. " You look as if yoa 
had been crying all night, fiad you any mor- 
tification at High Athelston, through that com- 
panion of Lady Athelston's ?" 

If Lonisa Castillain could have been made to 
feel ashamed of herself, she would most likely 
have felt it when her sister's eyes met hers affcer 
this speech ; but such a feeling was impossible 
to her, and the strange, questioning look on 
Marjorie's face — so unusually pale this morning 
— rdrew from her just a hard little laugh, and 
nothing more. 

Then Maijorie— half in hurt defiance, and half 
in the effort to hide that her eyes were swollen 
and her lips unsteady — talked on coolly, as she 
always could when she was most restless and 
most pained. 

"Papa, when shall you give a return ball to 
the Athelstons? You see we have been there 
so often lately, and their ball is this day week — 
the day of your clothing-club tea, Louie. What 
two blessed ordinances to fall on one day I We 
must have a gi'and ball in return, papa; when 
shall it be ?" 

The squire's sharp and conclusive "never" 
was only just the answer which Marjorie had 
expected. But she raised her eyebrows with as 
much astonishment as if she had had a deeper 
motive in the conversation than the desire to dis- 
tract him, and to amuse herself. 

"Christmas would be the best time for us to 
have it," she resumed, idly, as she buttered a 
finger of toast ; " but we can think of it present- 
ly. In the mean time, I must have a litUe mon- 
ey, please. I can not go to the High Athelston 
ball without a new dress." 

"Rubbish!" sneered the squire. "You've 
dresses enough, I should think." 

"But you think incorrectly," rejoined Marjo- 
rie, placidly ; " I've nothing fit to wear." 

"You ought to be ashamed 1q ^-k^ S^." «ssi- 
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swered her father, pushing back his chair angri- 
ly. "You have your allowance, and you must 
inake it do. What did I tell yon last year, when 
your expenses went beyond your income ?" 

'* It wasn't so much that my expenses went be- 
yond my income," she returned, calmly glancing 
at him as she held her tea-cnp in her hand, "as 
that my income failed to cover my expenses." 

For a moment the squire drew in his lips to 
curb a laugh, but his next question was captious 
enough. 

"And what did I tell you then, I say?" 

" You said it must never occur again. I there- 
fore wish to give you an early opportunity of pre- 
venting it, sir." 

" You may depend on this, Marjorie: what you 
have is all you will have, until you are married, 
and can look to some one else to encourage your 
extravagance." 

"But, my dear sir, "spoke Maijorie, looking 
into her father's face with comic gravity, "you 
will never get us off your hands if we go out into 
society ugly and shabby." 

"Pray don't talk of * us,' " put in Miss Castil- 
lain ; " I can make my income suffice, and alwavs 
look well." 

"Oh, model daughter of a model parent!" 
cried Maijorie, with eyes uplifted. 

"As long as your sister dresses uncomplain- 
ingly on lier allowance, I can not think how you 
dare grumble," cried Mr. Castillain, hotly. 

"Louie saves such a lot out of the household 
expenses," said Marjorie, quietly, her eyes and 
thoughts apparently engrossed by the egg she 
was breaking. 

For the fii*st time the color rushed into Louisa's 
fiwe — the angry, resentful color. "Such a sus- 
pidon is like yon, Marjorie," she stammered. 

" Very like me," assented Marjorie, promptly, 
"and the act is very like you. Papa, ca|^ you 
give me something that shall be eq^iiviQent to 
Louisa's scrapings out of the housekeeping ? It 
is worth quite a hundred a year to her." 

Louisa Castillain was not often taken at a dis- 
advantage, but in the surprise of this sudden and 
correct statement she was oddly silenced. 

**I don't believe it," snapped the squire, per- 
fectly satisfied with his elder daughter's care and 
economy. "I only believe that her taste is not 
so ridiculously extravagant as yours. Bless me, 
at what will girls stop nowadays!" 

"At nothing, sir," rejoined Marjorie, readily. 

"I think not, indeed. Girls were very differ- 
ent when I was young." 

"I expect they always did their best, even in 
those faultless days, to look well according to 
their means, sir ; and I always think there is one 
bit in 'The Vicar of Wakefield' which wars 
against nature. You remember where the two 
girls come in gorgeously dressed for church, and 
the Vicar remonstrates with them so effectually 
that they * go with great composure ' that veiy in- 
stant to change their dresses. If Goldsmith had 
had groAvn-up daughters of his own, he never 
would have written that." 

^'That is your idea, is it?" asked her father, 
with a sneer. 

Marjorie gazed meditatively into his face as she 
answered, 

" * Them's my noations, Sammy, wheerby I 
jne&ns to stick.' Now, what are you going to al- 
low me extra, papa?'* 
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Nothing," replied the squire, crossljr, as be 
went round to the fire. 

Marjorie's quizzical e3re8 followed him. '" *Thoii 
art so near — and yet so ^,'"she sung, auda- 
ciously. " I ought to be allowed to take Sio shine 
out of Louisa now and then," she went on, pres- 
ently, in a pleasant, unvexed tone. "Don't 
make faces at me, Ldnie ; I hope it was slang. 
You see, papa, Louisa has the beanty always, so 
it is but fair that she should give place to me on 
rare occasions. When I have a new dress, I can 
manage to carry off the palm at a ball, and I do 
so like to make new conquests." 

"You hope your new acquaintances will like 
you better than the old ones who know you bet- 
ter, I suppose," put in Louisa. 

"Not so much that," rejoined Marjorie, with 
a whimsical glance at her father, "as because 
I'm tii*ed of the old conquests." 

"And so you take up a different -order alto- 
gether," sneered Miss Castillain. 

" I advise you, Marjorie," struck in the sqnve, 
turning sharply hir her, "just to take care how 
you try to play fast and loose with one of your 
conquests, as you call them. If yon lose him, it 
will be the same as losing every fiiend yon have." 

"I'm sure to lose him without the attraction 
of a new dress, " sighed Marjorie. " I fed it over 
me like a covering, as Mrs. Fry has it in her 
book." 

" You must go looking well," returned her fa- 
ther, shortly, "looking as well as your sister; but 
you must do it on your own allowance. Others 
can." 

"Oh, what a cram!" cried the girl, with a 
good-humored shrug of her shoulders ; for which 
gesture, as well as for the forbidden term, she of- 
fered no sort of apology. 

"Really, Marjorie," began her sister, **papa 
has so often prohibited that style of — " 

"Look here, papa," struck in his younger 
daughter, debonnairly, "Neil Athelston has fall- 
en hopelessly in love with his mother's compan- 
ion, and I expect I shall have to be the one to 

* break it gently to his mother.' Won*t there 
be a scene!" 

The squire gazed at her, incredulous and be- 
wildered. Was this one of her random speech- 
es only ? Or was it the utterance of a horrible 
doubt which had been lately hovering vaguely 
about him ? 

"I'm not a bit surprised," she continued, qui- 
etly setting down her empty cup. "No man 
could have resisted her last night when she sung 

* The Blind Girl to her Harp.' Louisa, didn't 
she look beautiful, perfectly beautiful, at that 
harp of Lady Athelston's? I wonder whether 
her ladyship ever played it as well, and I wonder 
who taught Miss Chester ? I shall be obliged to 
have lessons." 

" It strikes me you are talking an inexcusable 
amount of rubbish," interrupted Mr. Castillain, 
snappishly. " What does that girl — only a kind 
of upper ser>*ant in the house, after all, though 
I've nothing to say against her — what does she 
want coming forward as she does, and being made 
so much of?" 

"She amuses and entertains Lady Athelston. 
What higher mission could a girl have ? and she's 
paid to do it, don't you know ?" returned Maijo- 
rie. "I'm only telling you how her beanty and 
her voice struck me — and others, too ; but, then, 
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she was not the only beautiful girl there. Louie 
looked very well — exceedingly well — and sung 
well, too, appealing to the audience with, * Oh, 
say not woman's heart is bought T Thdre wasn't 
any one there who would have been impolite 
enough to say it ; but still it was wise to be on 
the safe side. And after that, you should have 
heard Eustace Jelfrey requesting us to * Oh ! leave 
him to his sorrow!'" 

'*By heavens, Maijorie!" intei-posed the squire, 
getting very red in the face, "you can be an ut- 
ter idiot when you like ! What has all this to 
do with Neil Athelston and yourself? Did yon 
make yourself disagreeable ?'' 

**I ?" questioned Maijorie, with slow astonish- 
ment. ** Oh no ; I always make myself agi'eea- 
ble to Neil That's why I am jealous of Miss 
Chester, and that's why I was so anxious to sing 
* I wish I didn't love him, or that he loved me.' " 

** Maijorie, how very vulgar some of your 
ideas ai*e !" drawled Louisa, as she rose from her 
seat. 

"But I resisted the temptation," concluded 
Maijorie, musingly, **and enjoyed myself as 
much as I always do — with Neil." 

**0f couree you do," assented her father, in a 
quick tone of relief, **and of course you always 
>vill, though you talk a great deal of rubbish and 
buffoonery. Now, don't let me hear any thing 
more of Miss Chester's absurd ambition ; I hope 
yoa know your own position too well even to no- 
tice it. Mind you go to that ball looking as you 
ought to look. You can afford it well enough." 

Uttering which genial and generous command, 
Mr. Castillain left the room. 

"Poets have written, and minstrels have sung 
*A Father's Love,' " laughed Maijorie, as the 
door closed behind him, but its depths have not 
quite been sounded yet. " 

The sistera were standing opposite each other 
at the fire now, Maijorie with one foot on the 
fender, and her shoulder against the chimney- 
piece ; and Louisa upiight on the rug, selecting 
various keys from the little basket in her hand. 

"Before you go, Louie," said her sister, with 
a sudden change to that gentle wistfulness which 
seemed as much to belong to her winning voice 
ns its gayety did, " I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. When we were at High Athelston last 
night, Lady Athelston told me that you had been 
writing again for her about Miss Chester, having 
been tired of waiting for an answer to your last 
letter. Is this true?" 

" Quite true," assented Miss Castillain, setting 
the key-basket down upon the table again, and 
showing nothing of surprise. 

With a strong effort, Marjorie checked the 
words that rose to her lips, and uttered very dif- 
ferent ones. 

" Why ?" she asked, quite gently. " Was not 
one letter enough ?" 

"We can not tell until we know the result of 
the second one,'* answered Louisa, chillily. 

"Do you think it didn't reach London ?" 

"How can I tell?" asked the elder sister. 
"If it were not that — that I know who posted 
it, I should say there had been foul play." 

"From whom?" 

"From Miss Chester, or her accomplices — 
whoever they may be." 

"But you do know who posted it, and so that 
k i^npossible," returned Maijorie, calmly. 



She paused a little, then continued with strange 
earnestness, 

"Louie, is that — that second letter gone ?" 

"Yes." 

"And — " the girl's eyes had a dark, sad pas- 
sion in them, but still she was gentle in all she 
said — "and again it has been posted by some 
one you know, and can depend upon ?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Castillain, jingling her 
keys with idle nonchalance. 

" You are quite sure it is too late to stop it ?" 

* * Quite ; even if any one were deceitful enough 
to wish it stopped." 

"Are you never afmid, Louisa, that the wrong 
you do to others will be visited on yourself — as 
it is written ?" 

The low, pained words were uttered without 
faltering, but the strange passion which darkened 
her sister's eyes bewildered, and for a moment 
almost frightened. Miss Castillain. 

" Maijorie would have stopped that letter if 
she could," she thought to hei*self, as she made 
her way to the store-room. * * What a good thing 
that Eustace and I got it off so cleverly the day 
before yesterday I I wish Lady Athelston had 
not got gossiping about it to her — it's just like 
the stupid old thing." 

Then Louisa, with her senses all about her, 
mot (and shortened) the demands of the cook, 
who was housekeeper, and the old man-servant, 
who was butler and footman in one ; while, in 
the dingy breakfast - room, Maijorie still stood 
against the chimney-piece, with her face hiddeff 
in her hands, and her eyes aching in their tears. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SHADOW CAST BEFOBQ. 

At thejunpainted old wooden gate which led 
into the kitchen • garden at Hawkedale stood 
Maijorie Castillain, on the day of the Athelston 
ball. She was dressed for walking, but she lin- 
gered here in the face of the cutting November 
wind, and with nothing more attractive to gaze 
upon than an old gardener sweeping the dead 
leaves into heaps. 

. There was a thoughtfulness in the girl's face 
and attitude, though, with which the old garden- 
er and the dead leaves had nothing to do ; but 
this all changed and vanished suddenly when her 
sister's voice reached her, and Miss Castillain 
herself strolled into sight round the comer of the 
house. 

Come, Marjorie, what are you staring at ?" 
A most curious spectacle," rejoined Mar- 
jorie, without turning her eyes, or moving from 
her leaning posture against the gate. " You see 
that ancient recruit of the squire's, and yon see 
that he hasn't a single hair on his head. Well, 
a few minutes ago he wanted his knife — a great 
old four-bladed implement — and where do you 
think he took it from ? Out of his cap. Just 
fancy carrying that trifle on his bald head!" 

" Dear me, Marjorie, you always seem to me 
to be remarking on bald heads," said her sister. 
"It was only yesterday you told me that the 
trees in November, with a few leaves sticking 
here and there, reminded you of a bald-headed 
man. I never heard such ridiculous similes." 

"Except from me," smiled M»x\Qs>6a^ ^jjr^ 
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humoredly. **What do you want with me, 
Louisa?" 

^' I'm going to the school-room now, to see the 
clothing-club purchases. Are you ready ?" 

'Tm not going," rejoined Marjorie, almost 
sadly. " Of what use am I ?" 

" Never mind that. You ought to go," rejoin- 
ed Miss Castillain, promptly. 

**No, I oughtn't," her sister answered, as 
promptly. 

** Yes, you ought, Marjorie. Every body says 
you ought to help me in these good works ; and 
it is really wicked of you to neglect them as you 
do." 

"Don't preach to me,'* put in Marjorie, with 
cheerfulness. 

**If I don't tell you what you ought to do, I 
don't know who will," said Louisa, stonily. "I 
don't know who else would take the trouble, for 
such a thankless return." 

"Have you finished?'* asked Marjorie, turn- 
ing to her, with raised eyebrows. "I don't 
value your sermons an atom, Louie ; I feel, on 
the whole, more pious without them; and I'm 
not going to the schools. I don't want a walk. 
I'm reserving my complexion for the ball." 

" I shall tell Neil that to-night,'* said Loui- 
sa^ with her unpleasant little laugh. "And I 
wouldn't tell falsehoods if I were you. You 
told some of the women that you should go to 
see their things to-day." 

"Ah! so I did," was the bright answer. 
**Corae along — I'm ready." 

*'And you are going that way, are you?" in- 
quired Miss Castillain, with a glance at her sis- 
ter's garden-hat and old leather gauntlets. 

**In these- gloves, you mean? Of course I 
am. I never feel quite happy unless I have a 
pair of these on hand." 

" I don't care," gnimbled Louisa, as they went 
on together. " If you choose to look a fright, 
I can't help it." 

"No one would ever think, would they," ques- 
tioned Marjorie, gravely, " that I was the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire ? I hope he will get to hear 
public opinion so expressed. How dare he aUow 
me only such a pittance, and call it enough? 
How dare he refuse to give me ever so little ex- 
tra, when I entreat, as a week ago I entreated, 
for a dress to wear to-night?" 

" Well, I am sure you are coming out quite 
goi^ieous enough, after all," put in Louisa, a lit- 
tle spitefully. 

* * Of course. I've mortgaged to a tremendous 
extent, though, to obtain that pleasing result. 
Now if I don't make a sensation, I know it will 
be through your bringing ime out into this cut- 
ting wind, to destroy my complexion, and make 
my nose red." 

"Perhaps some propitious fate will lure Miss 
Chester out, too, on this all-important day," sug- 
gested Louisa, with her hard laugh. 

"Nothing could destroy Miss Chester's com- 
plexion," asserted Marjorie, generously, "nor 
make her nose red ; and if you think for a mo- 
ment that I ever dream of rivaling Aer, Louisa, 
you are wildly, mistaken." 

" Of course not. Your friendship for Lady 
Athelston's companion is just the romantic and 
delightful friendship of two people who have one 
strong taste in common, and pursue one noble end. 
Wait until the noble end has to make a choice." 



"'O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, as a 
nose on a man's Detce, or a weather- cock on a 
steeple 1*" said Marjorie, laughing hoii^v. 
"Here we are! What a pity! We «^ffbt 
have enjoyed a few more piquant and qiqif fit- 
tie jokes.'* 

The afltemoon was drawing to • deae vfam 
Marjorie caught sight, from the schoQl«ooiii1viD* 
dow, of Lina Chester walking alooe owr the 
fields toward High Athelston. The -rrfgn'r lea 
was over. Marjorie had done her part in amus- 
ing and providing for them, and now die slipped 
away and joined Lina. 

" I'm so glad," she said, taking her hand ; " I 
want a walk, and I will go a little way with jon." 

Something in Marjorie Castillain's manner to 
her for the last week had been new to Lina, and 
puzzled her a good deal. There were a tender- 
ness and pitifulness in it, as if some sorrow were 
felt for her which she could not feel for herself. 
Ah ! how could it be otherwise, when Marjorie 
knew how cunningly her sister had done her cruel 
work at last, and that that discovery which Lina 
dreaded might happen now on any day ? 

" Have you been to the school, then, Miss 
Castillain T 

"Yes, officiating at^Louisa's clothing-club fes- 
tival, which was a most depressing success." 

" Did you aid in the depression or the success, 
Miss Marjorie ?" asked Lina, laughing. 

"I didn't know what to do. Louisa said I 
must go, so I went; but I could only conduct 
myself according to my dim lights, trying on the 
shawls and pouring out the tea. I shoudd have 
come off with flying colora if there had been suf- 
ficient breeze to fly them, which is, being inter- 
preted, if I'd been sufficiently appreciated." 

Glancing down into her companion's face, Mar- 
jorie paused a minute, as if her lips longed to ut- 
ter other words ; but at that instant Lina looked 
up with a smile, and then Marjorie resumed her 
light tones. 

" You should have seen one old woman, Lina; 
you would have laughed. She took her place at 
my table with the most resigned and absorbed 
expression of countenance, and then, sighing very 
plaintively, helped herself to cake. While she 
gave me a melancholy recital of her widowhood, 
she slid the cake into her lap, and pocketed it ; 
and this she did over and over again, sighing eacU 
time more and more heavily, and looking more 
and more lugubrious; yet each time I handed 
her the cake she helped hereelf to the largest^ 
piece with much humility. Oh, Lina, I did won -^ 
der how far south her pocket extended ! Wil *- 
you come with me across the meadow, and oi» •^ 
into Nether Lane— to Mr. Spendir's cottage ?" 

The question was asked so suddenly, that i ^ 
was no wonder Lina hesitated. 

" Do come," urged Marjorie. " I have a r& 
quest I want to make ; and you know the littl« 
boy has been ill ; I want to ask after him. Oh 
Lina, it has been almost more than I could bear^ 
to go and see him through his fever, and to finf 
him always, always reading aloud to his &thei 
when he was able. Such funny books too ! 
can't think where they got them, unless at the 
second-hand place in Churchill. And there 
the father always sitting at his work, ready tC7 
listen and sympathize and talk, but always bosy..- 
I know he works too hard. He is etching m^ 
ders in Miss Jorden's album now, and puttiuj i^ 
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much beautifully fine work in them, for hardly 
any payment, I know ; and all the time the boy 
reads on and on. Oh, Lina, what a funny life it is 
for them ! Think of his education, and of Jack 
Esdaile's ; and yet I know the artist's boy has the 
better tutor. How I wonder what their lives will 
be!" 

"They are all marked out for them, I sup- 
pose," said Lina, gently. 

" Oh, hush!" cried Marjorie, in hasty earnest- 
ness. ''That's a terrible idea; don't promul- 
gate it. My one consolation at night is that to- 
morrow may bring forth any thing." 

And so, talking of every thing but that one sad 
subject which was uppermost in Maijorie's mind, 
they reached the cottage. 

Miss Castillain's errand to Mr. Spendir was to 
ask him to give her a few lessons in drawing ; 
and Lina stood by, in wondering silence, to hear 
him pleasantly and courteously refuse. 

^'I really could not do it. Miss Castillain, 
however much I wished, " he said. * ' I have seen 
a drawing of yours far better than any of mine, 
and—" 

**And what, Mr. Spendir?" she asked, quiz- 
zically. 

"And this wish," he said, the scarlet rising 
slowly in his dark face, "is only a continuance 
of the kindness you have shown us all through 
Jet's illness. " I can not help undei*standing it 
so." 

*'This is too bad, when I had set my heart 
upon it," fretted Marjorie; "and I have been 
saving on purpose. If you only knew the diffi- 
culty of saving on a small allowance, Mr. Spen- 
dir, you would value my efforts." 

Again the red rushed over the artistes dark 
skin. 

"I know that difficulty. Miss Castillain," he 
answered, quietly. 

"Do you? Then will you consent to teach 
me ?" the girl asked, eagerly. 

"I could not," he said, with a laugh which 
was not very genuine; "it would be a case of 
Bleys and Merlin. Please don't ask me." 

And Marjorie, seeing how much in earnest he 
>vas, though knowing that that was not his rea- 
son, let it pass. 

*'I can, at any rate, spend on his child those 
savings which he is too proud to take," she 
Thought. 

"I shall slowly saunter back," said Maijorie, 
Tvhen the girls stood at the gate before they part- 
ed. *' I've quarreled with Louisa, and can not 
'^th dignity address her for two hours at least. 
Xina " — the words kept back so long were on her 
lips at last, while a great tenderness shone in her 
l^eautiful eyes — " Lina, I am always dull, and — 
nnd foreboding like — in the dusk of a November 
^ay ; are you ? and I feel now as if, at any minute, 
1 might be suddenly made to face some unexpect- 
ed fear or sorrow. So I want to be sure that you 
Avould be my firm friend through all, and that I 
might, in all confidence, come to you for help and 
sympathy." 

" Oh, Miss Castillain," began Lina ; but some 
look in Marjorie*s face, and some sweet new tone 
in her wooing voice, made Lina's words falter, 
. v;i|»d her eyes grow sad and wistful. 

4iid, Lina, before we separate will you prom- 
le — ob, promise, dear, as I have promised 
-that if any unexpected danger threatens 



yoUf yon will come to me, just as I shall come to 
you ; and let me help and sympathize with you 
— I will not say as a sister would, but as any one 
would who loved you very truly, very trustingly ?" 

The thanks faltered on Lina's lips, but she gave 
Mai jorie her hand with a grateful, child-like con- 
fidence ; and no uttered words could have made 
the compact a more sacred one than it was, seal- 
ed only with that silent hand-clasp. 

All the thoughtful gravity vanished fi-om Mar- 
jorie's face when suddenly, on her return across 
the fields, she met Sir Neil Athelston riding home 
alone, in his hunting-dress. 

" Good sport, Neil ?" 

"Capital. Why wasn't your father with us 
to-day, Marjorie ?" 

"He didn't feel very brilliant," she answered, 
laughing. "He had a tiring day yesterday, as 
well as an adventure. He was shooting, and in 
one of the covers he left his hat and wig in a 
bramble. He hasn't yet quite got over it — the 
circumstance, I mean, not the bramble." 

"He saved his head, I hope?" laughed Sir 
Neil. 

"Oh yes," replied the girl, gravely. "Trust 
a Castillain to save something. I came to see 
the start this morning, as I promised, Neil, but 
I wouldn't go farther. I wouldn't drive, because 
Miss Chester wouldn't ; and papa forbids me to 
ride, because I must follow the hounds when I 
have the chance." 

" Why didn't you persuade her?" asked Neil, 
flushing as he spoke of Lina Chester, even so 
casually. 

" I had no hope of succeeding," said Marjorie, 
gravely, " when I saw you turn back on purpose 
to pereuade her — and fail." 

"How did you know?" asked Neil, with a 
forced laugh. 

" Oh, I knew, though the popular opinion was 
that you went back for your smelling-bottle." 

" Hold hard, Marjorie. What an awfully sar- 
castic girl you are! I am not such a fop as 
that." 

"No — oh no," assented the girl, . readily ; 

popular opinion was, as usual, at fault." 

"Have you had your bouquet for to-night, 
Marjorie ?" 

"No, I don't intend to carry one. It is con- 
ventional to carry a bouquet and fan. I hate 
conventionality." 

"But you will carry the flowers I send you, 
Marjorie ?" he asked, smiling, 

" Of course," she said, with a quick change in 
her tone. 

" That's right. I will take care that they are 
worth wearing. You are sure to look nice. Mar- 
jone. 

"And so are you, Neil," the girl said, with a 
comical glance into his blue eyes. 

"I verily believe vou think I care how I 
look." 

"I don't think," she answered, with raised 
eyebrows ; "I am sure. " 

" You always did give me chief credit for that 
sort of thing," he muttered, with an annoyed 
emphasis. 

" Yes," she answered, slowly, " and for morei 
We are very old friends, Neil," she went on, with 
unexpected seriousness. " Let us think as little 
ill of each other as we possibly can, and — and a/- 
ways trust each other." 
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" Of course I always shall — I couldn't help it," 
said Neil, not understanding one half the gener- 
ous earnestness ofjfie girl, nor faintly guessing 
either what sort o^ sorrow she feared for him, 
or what the offer of her trust and sympathy should 
mean. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BALL AT IHGH ATHELSTON. 

Lady Athelston had sent her maid to beg 
Miss Chester's attendance in her room as soon as 
she was dressed that night ; and Fletcher stood 
at Lina's door, looking frigidly in upon the girl, 
as she delivered her message. 

Margaret had been assisting Miss Chester; 
but Margaret had gone away now, and Lina was 
sitting alone at the fire, writing with just as 
much ease as if she had not been dressed for one 
of the state balls of High Athelston. '* And not 
looking at all like it, either," thought Fletcher. 
"She's not much used to company, that's cer- 
tain — as why should she be ? — and what my lady 
wants with her down-stairs at aU, I can't think." 

*' Yes, I am ready ; I will come in a few min- 
utes. You need not wait," said Lina, looking 
np from her desk, and speaking with that gentle 
dignity which belonged to her, and which so oft- 
en baffled Sir Neil Athelston. 

"Dear me!" muttered Fletcher, as she re- 
traced her steps along the brilliantly lighted cor- 
ridors, " to think that such as she can put on airs 
and gi'aces to me, and yet that I don't return it 
to her in so many direct words ! I did hear her 
beg my lady to let her stay in her own room 
to - night, *and I can't think why on earth she 
shouldn't. It doesn't seem to me very proper for 
the companion to be just like the guests ; it nev- 
er is in any other family that I know. Why, 
dear me ! I might just as well dress up and go 
myself; though as for dressing up," concluded 
Fletcher, with a haughty Sniff, "it isn't much 
she's done to hereelf, after all ; and it isn't very 
nice that she'll look among ladies — among ladies 
who know where laces and flowers and jewels 
ought to be worn." 

Lina, all unconscious of this free and unflat- 
tering criticism, followed the maid to Lady Ath- 
elston's dressing-room, and stood, a little shyly 
and a little doubtfully, beside the chair where 
her ladyship sat patiently undergoing Fletcher's 
finishing touches among the laces on the thick 
light hair in which there was no trace of the sil- 
ver either of age or thought. 

"Well," she questioned, looking up into her 
companion's face with a smile, "have you recon- 
ciled youreelf to the prospect of the crowd — or, 
rather, have you come to your senses?" 

"I still wish — I still wish with aU my heart 
that you would not bid me join your guests, my 
lady," said the girl, with a wistful earnestness in 
her voice. 

" You silly child I" Lady Athelston answered, 
speaking almost tenderly, as it seemed (at times) 
most natural to do to the lonely, unselfish, gentle 
girl, whose influence over her was true and wise, 
and whose own noble qualities could not but rouse 
the dormant good of other natures, where the 
good might be dormant, and the soil but shallow. 

You very silly child !*' she repeated, laughing. 
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" Sir Neil and Miss Castillain will want to hear 
you at my old harp again, and I shall want yoa 
to talk it all over with me to-morrow. I can not 
let you oft", and I am sure you will enjoy it ; girls 
always do enjoy a gay scene such as this will be; 
though, of course, you will not dance, unless for 
some special reason. You could not dance, you 
know, my dear, even if any one were polite 
enough to ask you, while any of the lady guests | 
sat." 

"And I do not care to dance," said Lina, in 
cold, quiet tones. 

" Well, now," remarked Lady Athelston, not, 
of course, having heard that reply, "come round 
here ; I want to see you, now that you are dress- 
ed. What nonsense is this ?" she added, sharply, 
as Lina went up to the fire. "You don't call 
yourself dressed for a ball, do you ? I don't like 
any thing so dowdy as that. Why do yoa wear 
a high dress? Turn round again." 

Lina turned, a shy smile on her lips, and Lady 
Athelston scrutinized her keenly through her 
glittering eyeglass. But though for the moment 
vexed in her sui-prise, the displeasure could not 
rest in Lady Athelston's eyes as they took in the 
surpassing beauty of the girl at whom she gazed. 

Over a long, untrimmed dress of white silk, 
low in the neck, and with small, short sleeves, she 
wore an upper skirt and high body of soft, trans- 
parent white, the exquisite whiteness of her neck 
and arms gleaming through it, unrelieved by gold 
or jewels of any kind, but the whiteness of the 
whole broken artistically by the tiny bouquet at 
her neck of crimson fuchsia and delicate fern. 

"Nothing even in your hair!" cried Lady 
Athelston, gazing from the girls anxious, beauti- 
ful face to the dark hair dressed high on the 
gi-aceful head. 

" You do not look pleased. Lady Athelston," 
she said, almost beseechingly. "I had better 
far not go into the reception-rooms." 

"Rubbish, child! "echoed her ladyship, curt- 
ly. "I choose you shall come; and — and I 
don't think you look bad. I don't think you 
could look any thing but — any thing but well, 
wear what you may. But something in yonr 
face always puzzles me stupidly, some familiari- 
ty in the features. Pooh ! I have so often said 
I will not think of it any more. It only makes 
me worry, and does no good, and it will turn out 
only some ridiculous fancy when I do find out 
of whom you remind nje. Come." 

" Sir Neil says," remarked Lina, with a strange 
anxiety in her eyes, and a tightening of her lips, 
" that my face reminds him of one of the pictures 
in the portrait-gallery here, but that he can nev- 
er be quite sure which picture it is." 

"A stupid fancy like my own, I suppose," re- 
turned Lady Athelston, rathgr^ sharply, as she 
gave one quick glance into the beautiful, grave 
face beside her. " Come along, child." 

The ball-room at High Athelston (or, as the 
Old Athelstons called it, the Banqueting Hall) 
extended all down one wing, and looked to Linn 
a vast and brilliant vista of flowers and lights, as 
she and Lady Athelston lingered a minute at the 
door, on their way down to the drawing-rooms. 

In the small gallery at one end, the musicians 
were taking their places, the leader receiving 
some directions from Sir Neil, who stood on the 
waxed floor, talking up to him. But .the instant 
the young baronet caught sight of his mother 
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and her companion, he turned on his heel and 
joined them, his whole face lighting up. 

Sir Neil Athelston was one of those well-made 
and high-bred men on whom any dress sits grace- 
fully and well, and who, in modem full dress — 
a trying test — look always handsome, with a real 
grace and ease. Lina saw this, though she was 
hardly aware that the thought had shaped it- 
self to her, yet the brightness which the gayety 
of the scene had brought to her eyes died com- 
pletely and suddenly out of them when he came 
up to her side, throwing back his head a little, 
while his laughing blue eyes took in every item 
of her dress. 

** How beautiful !" he exclaimed, involuntarily. 
' * And yet is it a real sort of ball-dress ? It is too 
white, and too plain — and yet, what does make 
you look so lovely ?" 

She moved away, to allow Sir Neil to offer his 
arm to his mother. 

"You are resplendent, my lady," he said, 
merrily, as he gave it her. *'Wait there one 
moment. Miss Chester, and I will come for you." 

Bat Lina preferred to follow, and when Neil 
turned from the drawing-room door, there she 
was, close to him. Then, meeting her suddenly 
so, something in her appearance struck him. He 
started a little, his eyes intent. 

"Is it the old puzzling likeness. Sir Neil?" 
she asked, lightly, as she moved to pass him. 

Bat whatever it had been, he turned it nerv- 
ously away now, and spoke of something else — 
taking a kind of refuge in the new complaint he 
had found against her. 

** You have not my flowers. Miss Chester ; and 
the few you wear you have gathered and ar- 
ranged yourself, as I can see. Why do you al- 
ways neglect what I myself choose and cut for 
you ?" 

**I like my own choice, thank you," she said, 
gravely. " I asked you not to trouble yourself." 

*' It is no trouble, said Sir Neil ; "nothing is 
any trouble that I do for you ; if you only would 
not scorn, as yon do, all my attempts to please 
yon, and — " 

"And to make me look passable," added Lina, 
lightly. 

** You know that that is not what I mean," 
said the baronet, rather angrily; "but stop. 
Miss Chester, let me give you your progi'amme. 
How many dances wiU you give me ?" 

" I am not going to dance," she said. " I do 
not want a programme." 

"Nonsense !" he cried, now really angry ; * ' you 
most dance. No meddler in this house shall pre- 
vent that, while I am master here." 

Lady Athelston had passed on now, up the 
jiriUiant rooms, and so was doubly out of hear- 
ing. Lina looked after her rather wistfully, but 
sHe could answer Sir Neil coolly too, and he 
could not detect the tone of satire in her voice. 

"I think you have no need to remind us that 

Ijoa are master in the house, Sir Neil ; but even 
in that capacity you can not make its inmates 
<i«iGe against their will. " 
. **I most make yo«," he said, entreatingly. 
*If I dance with no one el^e in all the room, I 
will dance with you, Miss Chester." 

^' Please let me pass, Sir Neil. Lady Athel- 
$fm will wonder where I anu" 
i^htlL her wonder!" ejaculated her son, impa- 
4||^f • * * I have something to say to you, which 



I must say now, for the words force themselves 
from me. Don't turn away. By Heaven, Lina, 
you think nothing of insulting Afellow in his own 
house!" ^ 

"I do not want to insult you," inteiTupted 
Lina, in quick pain. "I wish you never would 
speak to me so. Sir Neil. Why will you not re- 
member that I am here only as a paid depend- 
ent of your mother's ?" 

Even Neil could see what difficulty the girl had 
in uttering these words, and that only a great 
fear could have wrung them from her ; but, in 
his selfishness and infatuation, he had no pity. 

"Lina," he whispered, taking one of her 
gloved hands in both of his, "don't say those 
words again ; they hurt me — and, by all I love ! 
they anger me beyond words. My mother 
doesn't care for your help — your patient, un- 
complaining help. Any other girl — one who is 
not fit to hold a candle to you, even in your 
sleep — would suit her selfish will, would save 
her idle hands, as well as you are doing. She 
does not value you, and it makes me mad to see 
her placid acceptance of your service. She does 
not love you," he went on, a deep passion stir- 
ring his voice, " and I do — beyond any thing else 
on earth. Lina, come away with me." 

The beautiful, innocent eyes, never flinching in 
their gaze, met his in simple, child-like surprise. 

"Sir Neil, I am tired of this jest. Will you 
let me join my lady ?" 

"Don't call her * my lady,'" he interrupted, 
pettishly; "you only do it to vex me. I hate 
to hear any thing sen'ile from your lips, and you 
know it. Lina, my darling, " he broke ofl^ again, 
his short-lived anger dwindling before his pas- 
sionate admiration, "my beautiful little darling, 
I know they none of them think of you as I 
think of you, and they can never love you as I 
love you ; there's no one in the world who could. 
Come away from them all. Let me take you 
where no cold looks can ever reach you and pain 
you. My darling, see how I am waiting to choose 
you before all the world." 

The white face was hardly whiter than its 
wont; but a great fear and a terrible distress 
darkened the wide eyes which were still raised 
to his, and which never drooped as she answered, 
with brave quietness, * 

"It will be easy for me to forget these mean- 
ingless words of yours. Sir Neil. Before this 
baJl is over, they will be for both of us as if they 
had never been uttered. Listen, your first guests 
have arrived." 

These first guests were tlie Misses Castillain ; 
and so soon they entered after Lina's words, 
that the quick eyes of Neil's betrothed caught 
the startled and defeated glance upon his face, 
and understood the very unusual constraint of 
his manner ; but neither a smile nor a shade of 
pique showed him that she saw it. Before she 
had ceased her greeting to Lina, he had regained 
his easy composure — regained it entirely, though 
by a great eflbrt — and was ready to pay atten- 
tion to his first guests, just in his old vain, idle, 
yet pleasant way. 

He oflered Louisa Castillain his aim to lead 
her up the suite of rooms to Lady Athelston ; 
and Marjorie, still lingering with Miss Chester, 
followed them with her eyes. 

"Doesn't Louie look killing?" she asked, only 
to hide some graver thought. 
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Lina smiled, without answenng. She was 
not thinking of Miss Castillain, in her fionnced 
and flower-strewed dress, bnt of the younger sis- 
ter, who leaned with careless grace upon a fau- 
teuil near, looking so wonderfully blight and 
winning. • 

*'Do you like my dress, Lina ?" she asked, so 
suddenly that Lina started from her intent gaze. 

**I was not thinking of the dress," she said, 
stammering. 

**0f couree not. I never guessed it. But I 
can not afford to mortgage my half-year's income 
and win no admiration in return. Please to ad- 
mire me." 

'^I think, Miss Castillain," said Lina, shyly, 
" that I never know exactly what you wear, be- 
cause — because what you wear is always so thor- 
oughly a pdrt of you. I could never imagine not 
liking a dress of yours, as I could never imagine 
not liking yoM." 

* ' Thanks ! " said Maijorie, with a laugh ; * ' my 
spirits are rising. You don't know how they fell 
when Louisa told me that she never did admire 
my taste, and that the less I questioned her about 
it, the better." 

" I think,*' said Lina, " that you look like an 
old picture. I mean the picture of a girl of fif- 
ty years ago." 

"Old-fashioned, eh?" laughed Maijorie, ris- 
ing, queen -like, in her rich and quaintly made 
dress and tunic of delicate pink silk and soft 
white lace ; the bright brown hair, a wealth of 
beauty in itself, crowned by a tiny cap of lace, 
fine almost as a spider's web, which was, in do- 
sign and fabric, the very essence of coquetry. 
*'But do you know, Lina — either your words 
put it into my head, or the look of you — ^you re- 
mind me of a picture, too ; and a picture in this 
very house ? " Don't be offended that I don't pay 
you the compliment you paid me, and imply that 
you look picturesque ; for the picture you remind 
me of is — it can't be," mused the girl, checking 
herself{ "and yet — Lina, you small, beautiful 
girl, can it be possible for you to remind me of a 
gentleman's portrait ?" 

"I don't know," laughed Lina, constrainedly; 

I snppose such chance likenesses sometimes 
occur." 

"Marjorie," said Sir Neil, joining them again 
— (and Marjorie Castillain noticed that, for all 
the excitement in his voice, it had a heaviness 
quite new to it) — " Marjorie, you, too, have neg- 
lected my flowers. " 

Maijorie detected the unconscious emphasis, 
and understood it. 

"There was too much scarlet for my pink," 
she said, curtly. 

"I'm very sorry j why did you not tell me 
what colors you wished ? You have no flowers 
at all." 

"No," she answered, with her bright, ready 
blush ; " Colonel Stuart sent his bouquet to Lou- 
isa and me, conjointly ; so of course I wouldn't 
touch it. I hate paitnership with Louie !" 

"You like things sent definitely to one of 
you?" questio'ned Neil, with rather a forced 
laugh ; " and you don't care which?" 

"I like them to be intended for Caesar or 
Pompey," she said — "especially Pompey." 

Then Neil took Maijorie, too, up to his moth- 
er; and Lina still lingered alone in the great 
outer drawing-room, not guessing that Maijorie's 
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willingness to leave her behind was only kind- 
ness. 

"How can you make that poor girl join in 
these things, Neil?" asked Louisa, speaking low, 
as he and Maijorie came up. "It must be a 
wretched ordeal for her. What can she under- 
stand of high society ?" 

"As much as is necessary." 

" If she does come among your guests," Miss 
Castillain continued, biting her lips a little, bat 
still speaking suavely, as she always did to Neil 
or his mother, " she ought to have proper feel- 
ing, and come dressed suitably. No old maid 
or dowager would look so dowdy and stiff in her 
dress." 

"What, Neil ?" his mother questioned, catch- 
ing a little of this speech. "What are you all 
saying?" 

"Louisa says," returned Sir Neil, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, "that your little companion 
is a model for dowagers ; thinking, I suplpose, 
that she comports herself like a duchess." 

" The duchesses would not feel much flatter- 
ed," said Louisa, with her harsh laugh, though 
she pretended to take it pleasantly in jest. 

"I only know one duchess," said Maijorie, 

and she, doesn't comport herself at all. I pity 
Miss Chester if she is like that little awkward 
dumpling." 

Neil glanced at her, and for the life of him he 
could not prevent his eyes thanking her; but 
Marjorie little heeded that. She had let him 
bring her away from Lina for Lina's own sake ; 
but other guests were arriring now, and so she 
made her way among them (showering gay smiles 
and greetings as she went), back to the spot 
where Lina Chester lingered, looking on at the 
gay scene as one may remember to have looked 
at such things in a dream. 

How kind and thoughtful Marjorie was to her 
all through that night ! And, when Colonel Stu- 
art came, he was so, too, in his gi'ave, protect- 
ing way. With his ever-ready, ever- thoughtful 
courtesy. Be gave her a place among the most 
honored of the guests, and such a place as Sir 
Neil's impetuous admiration and devotion could 
never have succeeded in establishing for her. 

And yet what way will the protecting kind- 
ness of one or two simple, unsuspicious natures 
go, against the subtle poison of jealous and sus- 
picions tongues ? Even the whispered comments 
of Louisa Castillain alone could have destroyed 
Lina Chester's pleasure; but they alone were 
not left to do it. Eustace Jelfrey held a simi- 
lar power in his hands, and used it mercilessly, 
too. 

Perhaps Sir Neil Athelston held a greater pow- 
er of hurting her even than these two. Though 
hi^ opportunities of speaking to her were few (as 
he had a host's part to play),* yet he could un- 
consciously interfero most of all with her enjoy- 
ment, by rousing the jealousy and spleen of those 
who were quick to resent the unconscious rival- 
ry of the girl who, in her dependent position, 
stood so far below them, yet in her wondrous 
beauty so far above. 

Lina was standing by the couch on which sat 
Lady Athelston. She had been called for some 
trifling reason ; and then, with a careless selfish- 
ness. Lady Athelston had bidden her "stay there 
a little ; I may want you." 

And the girl stood there, pleased even at those 
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woi*ds. There was some one to whom slie might 
possibly be of use. 

The ball was at its height. The couples 
whirled past close to the sofa against which Lina 
stood ; it M^as a gaj and biilliant scene altogeth- 
er, and the music gave her beautiful, dreamy 
thoughts. She would think of the pleasant pan, 
and that only. Poor, lonely girl! Simple as 
the resolution was, no other more really brave, 
more purely unselfish, was made in all the ra- 
diant throng that night 

Only a few of the moving figures did Lina's 
eyes care to follow, and of these the chief was 
Marjorie Custillain, who jested randomly, and 
laughed brightly, and danced exquisitely, yet 
who seemed (to those grateful, watchful eyes) to 
be always fighting against some want which rose 
to her lips and eyes. 

" How openly and daringly Marjorie Castilhiin 
flirts !" was a comment which had reached Lina's 
ears many times ; and she knew that it Was true, 
and yet not all the truth; though '*all the 
truth " was not to be made clear yet, even to her. 

But, rashly as Marjorie flung her witty words 
and infectious laughter around her, there was one 
in the room who received not even the smallest 
share. To Eustace Jelfrey she vouchsafed neither 
word nor glance. 

Agaia and again had he entreated for a dnnce, 
but her negative was always prompt and cold 
and decisive ; and her repealed refusals and cold 
neglect were rousing within him a very demon 
of spite and jealousy. 

To one small revenge could Eustace Jelfrey 
look forward ; and, in the anticipation of this, 
he smiled and danced and flattered still. And 
the night wore on, and Marjorie, in her brilliant 
excitement, grew more and more beautiful, with 
that irresistible and incomprehensible beauty of 
hers which no one ever could describe. 

Colonel Stuart was lingering beside Lndy 
Athelston*8 conch ; the very duchess whom Mar- 
jorie had called a dumpling had been talking 
into the elevated trumpet, but she broke off on 
the colonel's approach ; for there are some men 
before whom women's trivial gossip drops lifeless 
to the ground. Lady Athelston's eyes turned 
from the dancei*s, and met his with a pleased lit- 
tle smile in them. 

"I am so glad to see you all enjoying your- 
selves," she said, " as I trust you are. Does not 
^eil make a matchless host, and is not Marjorie 
a, qneen among all the girls. Colonel Stuart? 
X>on*t you call her beautiful to-night ?" 

** Do you. Miss Chester ?" he asked, with an 
amused smile. 

"She is always beautiful to me. Colonel 
Staart," Lina answered, simply. 

'^Why?" 

**Htr face is so intensely winning, and so 
tnic." 

"Bj^t," he said, the smile still in his eyes," it 
is rievdr the same two minutes together. How 
can yoB judge ?" 

^^ It is not judgment exactly, Colonel Stuart," 
she answered, thoughtfully. "It must be some- 
ihinjc: over which I have less control than my 
jodjcment." 

''Perhaps so," he said, lightly, though the 
t^iile deepened to seriousness in his eyes. " Per- 
'\ipm it is. Lady Helen Burton has just been 
}r:.yin^ me her opinion, too, and she summed it 
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up in very few words, and those borrowed ones. 
She could only say — and very distressed she 
seemed about it — that *her manners' have *not 
that repose which stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere!' Do you think so ?" 

"I am sure they have not," laughed Lina, 
softly. "But, if I may boiTow words to de- 
scribe my idea of her, they will be Lord Town- 
ley's, in the old play, *She is pleasant to live 
with.'" 

Colonel Stuart laughed heartily. 

"Your words are not half so imposing as 
Lady Helen's," he said. "And I'm afraid the 
title of the old play you quote is rather suggest- 
ive of Neil's future. Isn't it *The Provoked 
Husband?'" 

But now the old duchess rose and took his 
arm, and they went away together. 

"What have you and Colonel Stuart been 
laughing about, Lina?" inquired Marjorie, when, 
a few minutes afterward, she escaped fr.om the 
crowd. 

"You, Miss Castillain. Shall I tell you what 
he says ?" asked Lina, trj'ing to look as if she 
were as happy as Marjorie seemed to be, only 
because she fancied Marjorie would like to think 
her so. 

"I know," Miss Castillain answered, a look 
of strange weariness crossing her face just for an 
Instant ; "he said, what he has said before to- 
night, that he despises a flirt ; he never even 
uses the less despicable French word. Lina, do 
you hate a flirt?" 

"A real one? Yes," replied Lina, hesitating 
over the truthful word. 

"A real one!" echoed Marjorie, with her 
bright, low laugh. " Oh ! doesn't that show the 
narrowness of the English language ? A flirt is 
a flirt, Lina; defined, a contemptible specimen 
of flighty, volatile womanhood. Oh ! isn't En- 
glish a small language ?" 

" I dislike the French word much more," said 
Lina, gravely. 

" So do I," was the quick repl}*. " I hate all 
words that express it, if there are more than 
those two, which I hope there are not." 

"And vet—" 

"Yes — anc?yef," interrupted Marjorie, with a 
quick, gentle touch on Lina's arm, " that's all. 
Don't finish the sentence, my little grave and 
dear rebuker." 

Just then Colonel Stuart returned to claim 
Marjorie for the approaching dance. She turned 
to meet his eyes, her own veiy demure. 

"I have changed my mind," she said, naively. 
"You have been flirting," and, by the slight 
stress she laid upon the word, Lina guessed for 
what he had been rebuking her ; " and it's not 
at all right. Colonel Stuart, because you know 
you are engaged to Lady Helen Burton." 

Colonel Stuart laughed out frankly, but her 
eyes never lost their look of serious reproach. 

"That is said on good authority," she went 
on, in cool explanation. " Indeed, I believe that 
good authority itself told it to Mr. Jelfrey, who 
told it to me. And so, being engaged, Colonel 
Stuart," she concluded, her merry lips set sol- 
emnly, "it is not honorable in you to behave as 
you do — especially to the dowagers." 

"You have given me the right to speak to you 
now. Miss Marjorie," said the colonel, with a 
gentle gravity, which had no vestige of 8tewvv\sg& 
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in it. **I may ask if it is right for yon, being 
engaged, to behave as you do — except to the 
dowagers ?" 

The hot blood darted across the girl's face, and 
rash, proud words passed her lips, words which 
were no sooner uttered than they were repent- 
ed of bitterly. But then they were uttered, and 
what availed the repentance ? 

"If— if I could only take his words as I take 
those of other people!" she thought, her heart 
beating fast in her self-anger and her pain. ** If 
I only could, and did not rise up with every pow- 
er I possess to vex and thwart him ! It is al- 
ways to do me good that ho speaks. But, then 
— but, then, that's the very reason it's so hard to 
bear. What business has he to try to do me 
good? What difference will it make in his life 
whether I*m good or bad ? And what right has 
he alwavs to be the one to remind me of my dafv 
toward Neil ? I know I shall tell him some day 
that it is he who has made me hate Neil — by his 
very mention of him." 

"Miss Marjorie" — Colonel Stuart's was the 
voice that broke in upon that passionate thought 
— "from such a speech I judge that the fulfill- 
ment of your promise to dance with me would be 
a drawback to your pleasure ; so I will leave you 
free." 

She bowed with a smile upon her lips, and he 
left her. Then Liua saw how hurt and pained 
she was. 

"It is always the same," she said, impetuous- 
ly, as Lina laid her gentle little hand on the rest- 
I^s fingers upon which Marjorie leaned at the 
end of the conch. "Don't look at me, dear ; I 
feel a little idiotic — just as if some one had put 
me into a dark room to unravel a tangled skein 
of cobw^s. Don't laugh. What does it mean 
— ^you know — about seeing only * a straight staff 
bent in a pool ?' " 

**That out of the pool. Miss Castillain, if we 
look—" 

But Lina broke off here, for Eustace Jelfrey 
had joined them, and was earnestly begging 
Marjorie to dance with him. 

" I was engaged for this dance," she answered, 
absently, " but am not now. I may as well dance 
it with you as with any one." 

Her assent^ almost unconscious though it was, 
astonished Lina, but it astonished Mr. Jelfrey 
still more. His eyes flashed exultingly as she 
took his arm ; and Lina, watching his face as he 
proudly led her off, actually trembled to see how 
her smile could change him. 

Colonel Stuart looked after them as they pass- 
ed to their places, but he sought no partner him- 
self for this dance, which had been Marjorie's 
promised one. 

Sir Neil Athelston had been watching for his 
opportunity, and as soon as Lina was left, he 
HauT\tered to her ; sauntered with as deliberate a 
step as if his heart-beats had been deliberate too. 

"It is only those slow old Lancers next. Miss 
Chester," he said ; "I will take no denial for that 
dance." 

" I can not, Sir Neil," she answered, her eyes 
almost piteous as she tried to make her refusal 
easy and natural. " Other ladies will sit, and so 
I would rather not dance." 

" Confound it!" he cried, in his hot impatience, 
** why must other ladies sitting a dance prevent 
your joining in it ? Are you to be left out all 



the evening ? Some ladies must sit out now and 
then, as there are fewer gentlemen than ladies 
here. Marjorie says there always are," he add- 
ed, with his gay laugh, "and that nature ought 
to thin the ladies, as a gardener does bis stocks. 
But I think nature thins them quite enough in 
another wav. Come, Miss Chester." 

But the gay, wooing tones and outstretched 
arm were equally unheeded by Lina. 

"Mother," said Sir Neil, speaking into the 
trumpet, with a suppressed petulance, "if you 
don't insist on Miss Chester dancing the next 
dance — it's only the Lancers — I shall leave the 
party altogether. I will not witness the ab- 
surdity of her waiting upon you all night, and 
refusing every one who asks her, as if you were 
a tyrant." 

A clever hit that of Sir Neil's — and it told. 

Lady Athelston turned to Lina with an injured 
frown. 

" Mi^s Chester, bow can you be so silly as to 
hesitate when Sir Neil is good enough to offer to 
introduce you himself? Go at once, pray; I 
don't care to be thought a tyrant." 

Neil's naturally sleepy eyes were full of laugh- 
ing triumph when he felt the small gloved hand 
upon his aiTn at last. 

" Now the room looks what it should look to 
me," he said, with a sigh of real relief and hap- 
puiess. "Did you think I was going to deny 
myself all night ? Do you think a man's pa- 
tience can bear, for long, the isolation you have 
made me bear to-night, Lina ?" 

" They are forming for the Lancei*s, Sir Neil," 
she said, with quiet coldness. " Shall we take 
our places ?" 

" Here, please — a little farther on," he said, 
leading her to the set farthest from Lady Athel- 
ston's group, and nearest to the curtained door 
which led from the ball-room. 

And when the dance was over, tuming back 
again upon his arm, Lina found hereelf, before 
she was aware, out in the long and unfrequented 
gallery. 

"I never had such a dance in my lifie," Sir 
Neil was saying. " It seemed to be over in less 
than half a minute. No wonder," he added, his 
voice sounding doubly low in the vaulted coni- 
dor — "it was my first dance with my first love." 

" Why do we go this way, Sir Neil ?" asked 
Lina, trying to draw her hand from his. " There 
is no other entrance to the ball-room. Let us 
turn." , 

" You always refuse to understand me, Lina," 
the young man interrupted, hastily; "you al- 
ways treat me as if you thought I was making a 
mistake, or something equally ridiculous. Why 
won't you understand that I love you as I never 
loved any one before in my life ?" 

"Sir Neil," said Lina, very calmly (she had 
drawn away her hand now, and was standing 
against one of the long windows, the little white- 
robed figure looking more beautiful than she im- 
agined, against the heavy crimson curtains) — 
"Sir Neil, why will you not understand what an 
insult your love is to me, and how hard it is for 
me patiently to bear an insult from you ?" 

"/ insult you I" he interrupted. 

"Yes, with a deeper and more cruel insult 
than you offered me the day yon saw me first.** 

" How do you mean ?" asked Neil, blind to i/- 
ery thought but how he loved her, and happy 
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only to stand there and gaze upon her beauty. 
*' Tell me how I insult you, Lina, when I would 
rather anger every soul in there than you alone." 
**I do not care to tell you what you know so 
veeW, Sir Neil," she answered, wearily. *'If you 
were engaged to me " (calmly as she said it, her 
thoughts only following out one idea, the scar- 
let rushed to his face at the words), " would you 
dare to say to Miss Maijorie Castillain what you 
have said to me to-night ? You know you would 
not insult her — I must use the word — as you have 
insulted me ; you know that, as the case is re- 
versed, you think no shame of insulting a de- 
pendent. What your treachery is to Miss Cas- 
tillain, I can not bear to say." 

** I can not help it," put in Neil, moodily. " I 
can no more prevent myself loving you than I 
can prevent your being beautiful. I never loved 
Marjone; I know now that I never understood 
what love meant until I saw you. Oh, Lina! 
my first love, my only love, why should you be 
the one to turn away from me — you, the only 
one to whom I ever pleaded ? Let us go away, 
my darling ; wherever you like. The very slight- 
est wish that you can form I will cany out. I 
have wealth, and power, and strength, and youth. 
Lina, could you not be happy with me? Oh I 
surely yes, when I love you with such devotion. 
Only just one word, my precious love; only 
whisper one word, and years of happiness can be 
ours — ^yours and mine, dear — happiness only like 
a dream." 

'*I shall go away from High Athelston, Sir 
Neil," said Lina, speaking low and almost with 
calmness, though her heart beat wildly in her 
tear, and the unusual color bnmed in a feverish 
spot on either cheek. *'Tliat is the only thing 
hh for me to do." 

"Go away!" he echoed, passionately. "If 
you do go — if you go without me— I shall follow 
you ;■ ay, to the world's end, my precious one." 

And then, in the madness of his love, ha for- 
got her loneliness and her claim upon him, and 
caught her in his arms and kissed her, as a brave 
and honorable man would have died rather than 
kiss one woman while he was engaged to an- 
other, 

A moment afterward he stood alone where she 
Had left him, the blood dyeing his face as the 
sound of a distant step made him turn again 
hurriedly. Then, face to face, the two men met 
who were never to meet as friends after this night. 
A few skillfully chosen and well-timed words 
from Eustace Jelfrey won the truth from Sir 
M; and a little advice, crafty as the man's 
Witure, sent him back to the ball-room, hopeful 
^vn. Then the tutor passed down the galleiy 
w his searqh for Lina, smiling as he went. 



OUAPTER XX. 

jelfret's last threat. 

Louisa Castillain held Lady Athelston in 
fwtody in a secluded recess in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms. Dancing was still going on in the 
Bnqaeting Hall, but since supper Louisa had 
hnin attendance — generously supplying Miss 
Charter's place, as she gave Lady Athelston to 
^iisritand. — and' had denied herself the society 
fTlwr partnera, jast to spend an hour among 



those elders who had grown a little weary of the 
dancing, and had taken refuge here. 

These two were in the midst of an energetic 
dialogue, which had been carried on in subdued 
tones ever shice they had been settled in this 
snug retreat. 

"But of course, if you find, wlien you receive 
the answer to this second letter, that what I sus- 
pect is really true," Miss Castillain remarked, 
"you will at once dismiss Miss Chester. You 
can hardly do otherwise, can you, dear Lady 
Athelston ?'* 

"I — I suppose not," she replied, not overread- 
ily. "I suppose it will be necessary." 

"It would be bad, even for the girl herself, to 
retain her in your service under those circum- 
stances," remarked Miss Castillain, charitably. 
" It would be bad even for the whole household. 
Think how eveiy one in the county values your 
judgment, Lady Athelston, and then think how 
they would feel if they knew you had kept aii 
impostor on as your companion. We can not, 
indeed, afford to lose our confidence in you," 
concluded Louisa, with a bewitching smile ; "we 
can afford almost any thing better than that. 
And then think," she added, thoughtfully, "how 
bad it will be for Neil to have her in the house. 
There will surely be some unpleasantness. She 
will make mischief between him and Marjone. 
Oh, of course you will judge it quite necessary to 
dismiss her at once ! " 

And Lady Athelston, acting entirely under 
Louisa's influence now, as she must always act 
under the influence of some one, promised to do 
what Miss Castillain thought right, and owned 
that what Louisa proposed would be exactly 
right ; but still a qualm hovered over her. 

* * Neil is so odd, " she said : "he may be angry. " 

" He is odd," assented Louisa, with no sign of 
having cunningly brought the conversation round 
to this poinf^ "therefore I think the safest and 
wisest thing for you to do would be to dismiss 
Miss Chester quietly, when Neil is away." 

"Yes, that would be better," said Lady Athel- 
ston, as if the veiy anticipation of his absence 
were a relief. 

"Then that is all arranged ?" questioned Miss 
Castillain, with no evidence of being pleased her- 
self, "and I am sure it is wisely planned. • But, 
dear Lady Athelston, do promise me that when 
the letter comes vou will show it to me first: at 
any rate, that you will consult me before you 
send Miss Chester away." 

" Of course," Lady Athelston answered, not at 
all pleased at the prospect contained in Louisa's 
last five words ; "of course, my dear, as you and 
Mr. Jelfrey have done it all for me, I shall con- 
sult you. The letter is to come to him ; and, 
from all accounts, my dear, he will be more anx- 
ious to tell you first. Is that true ?" 

"I am sure, dear Lady Athelston," replied 
Louisa, blushing and bridling, "he will nevei* 
think of telling that even to me, until you are 
told." 

" Well, well," remarked Lady Athelston, pleas- 
antly, understanding the blushing and bridling, 
"he is a clever man, my dear, and handsome. 
Still you ought to hrfve looked higher." 

"But, you know," whispered Louisa, repeat- 
ing credulously one of her supposed lover's deep- 
est falselioods, "he is only a tutor for a time, 
and by his own choice.*' 
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The tutor, who was a tutor for a time, and by 
his own choice, had in the mean time found Lina 
Chester in the blue morning-room, where she had 
sat alone on her first arrival at High Athelston. 

" Miss Chester," he said, leaning with his back 
against the centre - table, and speaking with a 
coolness and ease which, to her, seemed the es- 
sence of insolence, " I am deputed by §ir Neil 
Athelston to bid you to return to the ball-room." 

"You?" questioned Lina, with a quiet self- 
possession which showed no sign of fear. "A 
strange embassador even for him to choose." 

"What on earth is the use of your avoiding 
Sir Neil as you do ?" inquired Jelfrey, curiously 
studying the white figure and the pure face. ** It 
offends you, I suppose, that he is said to be en- 
gaged to Miss Castillain. Kubbish!" sneered 
Jelfi'ey, excited by the thought. " He will nev- 
er marry her. Why, I can make you sure of 
that by a word!" 

"Never mind," interposed Lina, with haughty 
coldness. 

"Marjorie Castillain," he said, in a whisper 
which could not hide the passion of his voice, " is 
too fond of some one else ever to marry Athel- 
ston ; does that satisfy you ?" 

"I was not unsatisfied," remarked Lina, with 
quiet scoiTi. "What need have you to tell me 
this?" 

"No need," returned Jelfrey, with a quick 
sneer; "I don't know, why I took the trouble 
to tell you. I came for another pui-pose. Miss 
Chester, I have in my room a letter from the lady 
who lives at No. 18 Berkeley Square, an answer 
to one Lady Athelston wrote making inquiries 
about the young lady who purported to have lived 
there as goveniess, and whose very flattering testi- 
monial came from that address. That letter I 
give to Lady Athelston to-morrow, unless — " 
. No ciy had escaped the girl's white lips ; no 
tears rose to the wide, startled eyes ; but the pause 
which followed his words seemed like an hour 
of agony to her. 

"The writer. Miss Chester," he continued, 
breaking that awful pause at last, " ignores all 
knowledge of the Mrs. M 'Mullen whose name 
yon gave to Lady Athelston, except that (just be- 
fore last season) she left her house for a month 
in the charge of her dress-maker, whose name is 
M'Mullen, and who lived then in rooms in Con- 
duit Street. She explains this politely. Con- 
sidering that the letter sent to her house inquiring 
about a former goveniess could scarcely be in- 
tended for this dress-maker, she thought it best 
to answer it ; for she opened it because the num- 
ber was affixed ; and she could not tell where to 
send it. When Lady Athelston has read this re- 
ply to her letter, she will, I am sure, either wish 
me to go to London to investigate this, or require 
you to leave here at once. Either of these things, 
though, can be prevented by your consenting to 
do exactly what I propose. Then, if there is 
any deception of which you fear discoveiy, you 
will escape it." 

After his cold, calculating speech, Lina's pas- 
sionate words fell like a cry. 

"Why keep up this horrible veil between us 
even now ? — now when you 'show yourself here to 
me alone in your own true colors ? You know 
all that Lady Athelston will hear ; all that you 
yourself could find out for her if you went on pur- 
pose." 
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But what I know need not be told to any 
one," hef said, avoiding unconsciously both the 
scorn and the fear which flashed from her beau- 
tiful eyes. " You know what I told you before, 
when — well, we need not recall that night. You 
know how you are to act toward Sir Neil ; do 
you consent to that ?" 

"Never!" she answered, with slow distress. 

" Then there is but one thing you can do," he 
said, deliberately; "you must go away — away 
from High Athelston entirely; and your — and 
that artist fellow in Nether Lane must go too ; 
just as I said before. He must go promptly and 
quickly. 

* * I — can not, " faltered Lin a. ' * Have you no 
pity? Where can I go? Where can he go? 
What harm can he do you — or any one ?" 

" That must be done — or the letter shown," 
remarked Jelfrey, folding his aims complacent- 
ly, and watching the quivering pain of the girl's 
face. 

"I have always known you to be false and 
cniel," she said, slowly. * ' I — ^I would rather he 
went away — homeless and suspected, as he must 
be — than that he were false and cruel as you are 
false and cruel." 

" Then he is to go ? That's right," Jelfrey said, 
ironically. "I thought that you, with your pe- 
culiar notions, would not stay here under false 
pretenses, deceiving those who have kindly taken 
you in." 

**Hush!" she cried. "There is no need for 
you to speak to me of this." 

"Then what have you decided?" he asked. 

I have no wish to stay here. I only wait to 
know how I am to act regarding that letter which 
I hold." 

"Must I — must I decide to-night — alone — 
here — now ?" 

"I will not say that," he answered, with a 
gesture of easy concession. "You may think 
of it, if you like, until to-morrow — until to-mor- 
row night. I will find means of receiving your 
answer. Leave all that to me. Only be pre- 
pared with it to-mon*ow night ; and it must be 
decisive. It can not, surely, be difficult to choose 
between two definite plans ; either being dis- 
missed with all your antecedents known, or go- 
ing away fieely, still believed in as the old lady 
has believed in you all along." 

"That will do," said Lina, raising her hand 
involuntarily to stop him. "You have said 
enough. I will tell you my decision to-mor- 
row." 

"Then I will wait," he smiled. "And now, 
good-night." 

These parting words Lina passed by, perhaps 
not even hearing them ; and then she left the 
pretty little room, which had suddenly grown 
hateful to her, and crept along the passages to- 
ward her own chamber, her face drooped in its 
unspeakable anguish. 

Marjorie Castillain, in her search for Lina, 
came suddenly upon the small, white-clad fig- 
ure, and read this unuttemble anguish at a 
glance. Silently and tenderly she took the lone- 
ly girl to her waim and loving heart. 

"My dear, my dear!" she whispered, and her 
eyes were wet once more with those big, rare 
tears of hers which did not fall, "never roiod 
it all, whatever it is. May I come to your room 
when I can leave them below ? Oh ! I "wish I 
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dare leave them now ! I am so sick, so weary 
of it all!" 

*' Please, no — please, not to-night," said Lina, 
her lips twitching as she tried to speak without 
a sob. ** Oh, I wish I cotdd tell you ! Oh, I 
shonld like to tell you — after — after to-morrow 
night!" 

'* Yes, dear," murmured Marjorie, soothingly, 
ns she kissed the trembling lips again and again ; 
** to-morrow night I shall come and fetch you 
to Hawkedale, or come and stay with you here, 
whichever you like, you poor little trembling 
child ! Grood-night — good-night." 

Marjorie watched her walking on down the 
lighted corridor — so feebly and lingeringly — 
tlien turned and took her own way back to the 
ball-room, to be the gayest and prettiest figure 
in the gay and pretty scene. 

"I ought not to wonder at any sorrow our 
engagement may bi-ing (if that is it)," she whis- 
pered to herselt^ while she was still alone, and 
had no need to hide the sympathy upon her face. 
' ' I knew it from the beginning. The only truth- 
ful thing Neil did was to give me pearls in my 
betrothal-ring — pearls and tears, all one — and 
the only truthful thing I have done through tliese 
years has been to wear them." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



WAITING FOR THE DUSK. 



It was the morning after the ball at High 
Athelston, and E&Ie Spendir sat at work in so 
much of the faint, cold sunshine as could find its 
way into the little cottage in Nether Lane. He 
was copying the painting which Colonel Stuart 
had ordered for Mrs. Esdaile, and Jet was in the 
garden, raking the soil, and '* making the place 
look neat and nice," as he said. Suddenly the 
child ran in delightedly. 

**0h, dad!" he cried, "Jack Esdaile's come 
on his pony to fetch me to go all through the 
valley to a farm-house on the other side of the 
hills, and weVe to ride in turns. Oh, father, do 
let me go ! And he's got lunch, and we're to be 
nearly all day." 

£1tz was laughing ftt the excited, unconnected 
' speech, when the bright little face of Jack Es- 
cUile appeared at the door. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Spendir," he said. "I 
Cftn not come in because I have my pony here, 
and he will be spoiling Jet's borders if I leave 
him. Uncle Alick told me I was to stay here 
persoading you until you let Jet come with me. 
I haTC a holiday from now all day. I'm going 
to the Low Farm on an en*and for mamma. 
Jet^s quite well enough to come now ; isn't he, 
Mr. Spendir? I won't let him get tired. He 
shall ride just all the way. Why, if I like, you 
know, I can ride behind him. You will let him 
come, Mr. Spendir ?'* 

As if Fits could have said **No," seeing the 
br^^ht exdteiQent of Jet's delicate face, and hear- 
ing the breathless whisper, ''Let me go, dad!" 
Am if he could have said ''No," even if he had 
Jnown what the end of that day was to be ! 
« '* Bon in, laddie," he whispered, stooping with 
^ jbhliand on the child's shonlder, "run in for your 
Sttket." 



Jack Esdaile heard the whisper, and with 
quick tact he turned to his pony. 

"If you please, Mr. Spendir, I'll lead him 
down the garden again, and wait at the gate for 
Jet. I want to alter the stirrup leathers, too." 

"That boy has just the thoughtful delicacy oi 
his uncle," thought Fitz, going into the house 
again ; "what a friend for my lad to have found ! 
Well," he added aloud, as Jet came down the 
narrow stairs, busily forcing his arms into the 
tight sleeves of his " best jacket," "well, are you 
all right now ? Bring me the brush." 

So first he brushed the child's clothes, slowly 
and carefully. Then he part^ his straight hair 
afresh, and brushed ft up until it looked almost 
curiy, as Jet said. Then he buttoned on a clean 
collar, and tied his faded tie into a peculiar knot 
which concealed the soiled parts. 

" Capital !" exclaimed the artist, standing back 
and viewing him. "You look first-rate, Jet; 
but — but have you no gloves ?" 

"Father," wluspered the child, timidly, "I 
lost those you bought me for church; I — I 
couldn't Ma it:" 

" Thtf^ni pretty state of affairs, then !" said 
Fitz, screwing up his mouth for a whistle of de- 
spair. "I do believe I'd sooner have lost five 
shillings than heard that. What's to be done 
now?" 

"Perhaps Jack hasn't any on," suggested the 
delinquent, hopefully. 

"Famous idea!" cried the artist, in his genial 
good-humor. "Let's see — but, cautiously." 

So he stepped to the window on tiptoe, and 
looked out to where the boy (still courteous and 
patient) stood beside his pony. 

*' No, "whispered Fitz, with a pirouette back 
into the room, " I believe he has none. Then it 
doesn't miatter about you, does it. Jet ?" 

"It neveir mattered about me, dad," returned 
the boy, in his quiet, old-fashioned way. "I 
never mind that sort of thing with Jack ; he nev- 
er laughs at me." 

Fitz Spendir's eyes darkened a little at this 
speech. He knew that other children often 
laughed at his boy, and the thought was a hard 
one patiently to bear; though few could have 
told better than himself what the mocking of such 
lips was worth, and how slow the best and no- 
blest are to pass their judgment on the little ones. 

"Father," said Jet, catching this look upon 
the artist's face, "don't let me go. You'll be 
lonely, won't you, dad ?" 

" Not a bit," was the quick, laughing answer ; 
" I shall be all right, and do a splendid day's 
work, as I shall not have you to hinder me. 
Mind you enjoy yourself as much as ever you 
can, for you don't often get a day's pleasure, lad- 
die. Now, run along." 

He followed down the garden-path, to watch 
the boys start. 

"Don't be anxious about us, Mr. Spendir," 
said Jack, as he fixed Jet snugly on the saddle ; 
"I'll take care of Jet; and I've got the lunch 
here, and we shall have something warm at the 
farm; and ride home through the valley before it's 
dark." 

"I will meet yon there," Fitz said, "and 
bring Jet home. Yon will not need to ride 
round here again, Jack." 

"Oh, Mr. Spendir, are you sure vou can spare 
the time?" 
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** Quite sure ; for it will be in the dusk. The 
walk will be a treat to me. I have a short cut 
from here to the water-fall, you know, and the 
round of the road will lengthen your ride great- 
Iv." 

They said " Good-bye " to each other, and part- 
ed ; the boys laughing and chatting as they went 
on toward the town, and the artist thinking grate- 
fully of Jack's uncle and mother as ho went back 
to his solitary task. 

Not long had he been at his easel before the 
cottage-door opened, and Lina Chester entered 
the room ; a bright, glad smile upon her lips for 
him, whatever few and pain were in her heart. 
But the story that she had come to tell must be 
told, and, though she delayed as long as she 
could, she told it at last. Told how (though she 
had stolen that letter, and Marjorie had rescued 
it, and he had burned it) a- similar one had been 
sent afterward safely and securely ; told how the 
answer to this letter had amved, what that an- 
swer was, an^l all that Eustace Jelfrey had said 
to her when he told her that he had it in his pos- 
session. 

And, as she spoke, Fitz Spendir, noting what 
sorrow and anxiety had done for the slight form 
before him, and looking on his own bare room, 
and cramped, impoverished life, saw two great 
wrongs far back in the buried years of which nei- 
ther of them spoke ; and all the strong and long- 
cin-bed passion of the man rose up in fierce re- 
bellion against the laws of God as well as man. 
And Lina sat and trembled as she listened to the 
fierce, burning words, the truth of which she felt 
that moment almost as he felt it. 

'*The viper!" sneered Fitz, his lips tight upon 
his teeth, and his handsome eyes (which an hour 
before had looked so pitifully and so tenderly 
upon the child) flaming now in their hot, wrath- 
ful scorn. '* The viper ! When again and again 
I have known him to be listening and watching, 
why have I not slain him as I should 4iave slain 
any other poisonous reptile ? Do you call that 
Heaven's justice ? Then let Heaven's justice go, 
and give me devilry — devilry like his, which pros- 
pers and wins its way !" 

" But we don't see the end yet," said Lina, 
softlv. 

** There won't be long to wait now," he an- 
swered, as he walked angrily to and fro in the 
small room. **The end is huiTying, for I have 
lost the power at last of resisting what I have re- 
sisted so long." . 

**0f resisting," she said, piteously, appealing 
to him with both her hands outstretched, and 
her face full of deep, appealing love, ** the sin 
which would make us his equals ! O God, pity 
us, that we both die before that time!" 

The anguish of her face, and the beseeching 
attitude, went straight to the man's heart, and 
stirred it with its old patient, brave forbearance. 

** Dear," he whispered, the strong brown hands 
unclenched, and the fierce fire dying in his eyes, 
"do not look at me so. I was not master of 
myself just now — as I may not be master of my- 
self when I meet him. But you have brought 
me to myself again. Sit down. You look so 
small and frail to-day, while my strength seems 
like that of half a dozen men. Did you sleep or 
rest at all last night?" 

'* How could I, when he had told me this?" 

Then, in his gieat pity and affection, the artist 



' took her close within his arms, and, on his 
breast, she sobbed until she was quiet in utter 
weariness. And now he was the comforter, gen- 
tle and patient in his strong and quiet courage, 
lifting a little this cloud which hung above them 
both. 

"Lina, it will be best for every one that we 
should go; even though by doing so we mast 
show our fear of him." 

'* Perhaps if /went," she said, **you need not. 
It would be cruel for you to go when you are 
busy here." 

"And being cruel," he answered, in his fitful 
scoiTi, "of course it was his first condition. I 
think that is his chief wish — that I should dis- 
appear with all suspicion resting on me. But 
I never will go, and leave you here to bear all 
that, among them, they have made you bear." 

"They can not harm me by that," she said, 
softly stroking the dark face with her hand, "not 
if the truth were not known ; but it will be, it U 
to be, unless we both go." 

"And if we go," he said, with rigid lips, "lie 
will know that we go to avoid his threats, and to 
carry out his dastardly conditions. Now, too," 
he murmured, his brows drawn low over his rest- 
less eyes, "when I was getting on." 

"Is it growing into a large sum ?" she asked, 
with a wistful smile. 

" Not veiy rapidly," he answered, with a short, 
hard laugh ; "but still it is growing, and I am 
strong and able, and the years are long. Yet 
the sum is great to me. The master over there 
at High Athelston, with a stroke of his pen, 
could—'* 

"Hush! hush!" cried Lina, her eyes fixed 
upon his lips in breathless pain. 

"Why?" he asked. "I was only thinking 
how he could never want a thousand pounds, and 
how little he valued it ; and — ^how little he could 
imagine how long it takes to earn and save it." 

"My efforts, too, are all foiled now," said Lina, 
sadly. "I was so glad to think that every year 
I should earn one hundred pounds, saving always 
eighty, and sometimes more. What will be the 
interest of th«t thousand pounds for — for these 
five years ?" 

"Never mind, dear," he cried, hastily, tk& be 
bent to kiss the piteous lips; "don't think of it 
ever again." 

"Let us look our future in the face, just one© 
quite steadily," she said, after a little pause. 
" If you go now, leaving your work half finish- 
ed, what will Colonel Stuart think ; after having 
always been so kind ?" 

"Always," Fitz assented, "always; and he 
will suspect me of the veiy worst and basest in- 
gi'atitude of which a man is capable, as well as 
of countless former sins. Cheerful prospect! 
Go on." 

"And Miss Marjorie Castilhiin has been kind, 
too — to both of us." 

" Kind !" he echoed, a deep, sudden brightness 
in his eyes, " rather a rare sort of kindness, hers ! 
Well, never mind ; we can still just say, * God 
bless her!' when the memory of her brings a 
thought that's almost like a' prayer. I never 
hoped to be able to do more than that. I can 
do that as well when I am homeless, as I can 
now — as well even as if I were master over therey 
where she is to live. Don't talk about her any 
more. Go on." 
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**I think if we do go away,*' mnsed Lina, 
" that still the truth may be discovered ; I mean, 
may be told." 

** Would he lie so far as that?" exclaimed 
Fitz, with hasty passion. 

** He may. I never can believe him now ; and 
ft clue like this, when once begun, is easily fol- 
lowed. Whaj; shall we do ?" 

'* You may well ask," he said ; " but who can 
answer ? Need we decide now ?" 

"No, I have not to give the answer until 
night," she answered, clutching at the thought 
of even a slight reprieve. "Shall we think of it 
until evening ? I will come here again this even- 
ing. I can most easily indeed, for Lady Athel- 
ston is spending the day at Burton Park. I shall 
have nothing to do. Let me come again, and 
hear what you have thought." 

*'But," said Fitz, with a sudden recollection, 
" I have promised to go down the valley at dusk, 
to meet the boys, and to bring Jet home." 

'*Is he with Jack Esdaile?" inquired Lina, 
hun-iedly. 

** Yes, they have ridden together to the Low 
Farm, and are coming home by the ravine." 

** And you are to meet them ?" she said. *' Oh, 
I am so sorry, because Colonel Sluait asked Mr. 
Jelfrey to go up the valley at dnsk, to walk home 
with Jack. I he«rd him say it last night at High 
Athelston, because he should be out this moi*ning, 
he said, and might forget. Oh, I do so wish you 
would not go I" 

"But I have promised," laughed Fitz, care- 
lessly. " Besides, dear, why should that prevent 
me ?" But, though he asked tlie question, he 
knew all that she meant. 

"I shall come this afternoon," she whispered, 

and, if you are gone, I shall follow you. I 
know the short way behind these houses to the 
water-fall. I — I wish you would not go until I 
have been here and spoken to you." 

* * I shall, most probably, be back before you 
come," he answered, cheerily. "I can think 
things over better and moi-e clearly as I walk 
alone ; the habit has grown upon me, and you 
know that it was always tltere. Are you really 
going now ?" 

She had risen and moved from the fire, where 
she iiad been sitting ; but, instead of going to the 
door, she lingered, looking at tiiat little color- 
ed sketch which had so strongly attracted her, on 
her lirBt visit to the cottage. 

The old church -porch, the broken sun-dial, 
nnd the one grave by itself in the church-yard 
-path, with the simple name painted so plainly — 
all these riveted her eyes in a wide, sad gaze ; 
and the artist (who had quietly come up behind 
her, and was looking on it too) put his arm soft- 
ly about her, as if something hi the picture, or its 
memories, drew those two together all the closer. 

It was a silent embrace, telling much of a 
strong, protecting love on his side, and a cling- 
ing one on hers ; and often and often she was 
glad to recall it. 

** Shall we ever find the ppot?" she mused, in 
a slow, wondering tone. 

*'I mean to find it," he answered, with the 
qaiet, fixed determination of a strong, undaunt- 
ed man. 

And then she said, 

** Good-bye. You will think what will be the 
best ; think deeply, won't you — and prayerfully ?" 
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"Yes, if I can," he answered, hesitating over 
the promise. 

So she went; and he, left alone once more, 
sat down to his painting, as on any other day. 
At dinner-time he left his easel, and, walking u]) 
and down the room a little, wondered what it 
would be best to do. 

Thoughts would not shape themselves proper- 
ly, so, setting them aside, he brought out the 
bretid-and-cheese and took his dinner. Then he 
went back to his work, and never paused until 
his watch -hand pohited to four, when he laid 
aside his palette and brushes, locked the cottage- 
door behind him, and walked, swiftly and firmly, 
as he always walked, over the fields toward the 
vallev. 

And so the hours had passed, and this had been 
to him as any ordinaiy day, so far as others could 
see ; though Dorcas said afterward that she had 
noticed for the first time that no sound of w his- 
tling or singing came from the artist's room that 
day. But what did that tell of baffled hopes, or 
the shattering of a life-long ambition ? 

And Lina went back to High Athelston, won- 
dering how she should spend the long, solitary 
hours. She knew Sir Neil was at home, and she 
knew why he staid at home ; but she had avoid- 
ed him so far, and knew how she could do so 
as she re-entered the house. Once safely in her 
own room, she would remain there until the dusk, 
when she would go back to the cottage. 

Margaret had put a fire in her room ; and, 
tired and sad, she sat down before it, and began 
to think. Began to think! Had she ceased 
thinking for one moment through many weary 
houre ? How would Eustace Jelfrey manage to 
see her to-night ? If they decided to leave High- 
shire, how long a time would he allow them be- 
fore — ? These thoughts, always the same, and 
bringing no answer, would never do. * She drew 
her hand wearily across her forehead. 

*'I will leave it to him," she said; "he will 
see it more clearly than I can. I will do exact- 
ly what he says." 

Then she sat silent, and tried to think of noth- 
ing ; until, finding that impossible, she rose and 
went to a small box that stood beside her bed. 
From this she took a worn-looking brown book, 
and, with it in her hand, retuiTied to sit beside 
the fire. There were no letters on the cover of 
the book, but on the first page was written, 

^^ Magdalen's Diary, '^ 

Lina's eyes were bright and restless as she 
tunied the leaves. Then, finding her place al- 
most in the middle of the book, she began to 
read. Twice Margaret came to the door to offer 
to help her, or to rei)lenlsh the fire, or to bring 
refreshment ; but each time she was gently and 
quietly denied admission. Sir Neil sent to sum- 
mon Miss Chester to luncheon, but his message, 
too, was unheeded. Lying quite still in her low, 
white chair, she read on in silence, page aft- 
er page ; sometimes going back to re-read, and 
sometimes passing whole paragraphs unnoticed. 
Through all the long hours, while she waited for 
the dusk, she held the brown book in her lap ; 
and followed, with wide, sad, dreamy eyes, tlie 
words which she herself had written there in the 
past years. 

And this was what she read : 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Magdalen's diart. 

Our last night at home — Gerard's and mine. 
We have been together to the Scilly Isles to-day, 
by way of keeping our twenty-first birthday ; and 
in the beautiful abbey gardens we planned and 
promised for the life we are to lead together. 
What happy hours we spent in the loveliness and 
the solitude there I Will such ever come again ? 

Now that the autumn day is over, we linger 
with Aunt Jessie as long as we can, round the 
great fire in the front kitchen ;. hardly hearing a 
sound of the noisy gusts of wind that shake the 
old laburnums outside the wide window, and rat- 
tle their branches against the panes. Hardly a 
soupd, because we are listening with all our ears 
and hearts to Aunt Jessie's low, subdued voice, 
as she tells us (for the firet time to-night) the 
btory of our lives — my twin brother Gerard's 
and mine. It is one of the rare nights that 
grandfather spends from home, so rare that I can 
only remember five or six of them through all 
my diildhood and girlhood. I don't know what 
bringi the talk round to the very question which 
Gemrd and I have so often wondered over, and 
jfo often wanted to hear answered ; I suppose we 
drift into it from talking of grandfatlier, and of 
our feoing away to-monow from the old Cornish 
home. 

Thinking it all over again now, alone in my 
room, I recall, as if I saw it still. Aunt Jessie's 
tired' brown face, with the love and the gentle- 
ness creeping into her eyes, every now and then, 
as they meet Gerard's through tlie story of wrong 
which he.is hearing for the firet time, and which 
may well stir to its depths a warm, proud, gener- 
ous heart like his. Not but what Aunt Jessie's 
eyes always do soften a little when they rest on 
Gerard, blRvover cold and hard they may be to 
meet mine. But I will say no word to-night of 
her indifibrence to me — no, not a word on this last 
night. In the dim future, which I can not see, 
who can tell whether her love may not seem to 
me a vanished blessing? At any rate, I will 
think' now only of her care for the orphan chil- 
dren, and her real, real love for one of them. 
And, oh ! I hope that when the dd farm knows 
us no more, her memory, even of me, may be 
tender ; what her memory of Gerard will be, I 
know full well. 

Aunt Jessie is not our aunt exactly, though we 
always call her so. She is grandfather's sister ; 
so that she is, in reality, our gi*eat-aunt. But 
that does not make any difference. She has 
been all that we have ever known of aunt, grand- 
mother — even mother. But, ah ! not all that we 
shall know of mother. I think — and Gerard 
thinks, I know ; for we often talk of it, we two, 
in the quiet summer twilights, and the long win- 
ter evenings — that some day beyond the Golden 
Gates we shall know her. Oh ! we shall know 
her — Gerard and I — no fear but that we shall 
know our own mother ! 

The last night! There is something sad in 
the thought now that it has come upon us, though 
we have been looking forward to it for so long. 
I suppose there always will be something sad 
about every last time, however bright the other 
beginning that may lie beyond. It fills my eyes 
with tears even to write the words, though my 
life has not been a full or a happy IHc in the old 



farm here. But I said I would not write of 
that. 

To - night I know a reason for g^ndfather's 
stern and cruel-seeming neglect of us ; I know a 
reason for Aunt Jessie's love for Grerard and in- 
difierence to me ; and many things are plainer 
to me. 

I always thought that the reason she did not 
care to have me with her, either to help or keep 
her company, was that I never was clever in the 
farm -work, never quick to understand it, or 
strong to perform it ; and I nsed to wish she had 
not sent me to the rectory, to study there, be- 
cause it caused me to be still less fit for my post 
here. Then, she always liked household work, 
and I never could. Perhaps the feeling has 
been wrong; I have thought so, and struggled 
against it, but I have never been able to over- 
come it. 

It has been much the same, too, with Gerard, 
only he is so different from me, that he would 
never shrink from any duty, however hard or un- 
congenial it might be to him — never. I know 
that never through the years to come shall I 
change this thought. I know that whatever 
paths lay before him, he would know instinctive- 
ly, by reason of his clear, undeviating sense of 
honesty, in which his own straightforward course 
of duty lay, and that nothing would have power 
to turn him from it — no hardship, no hard work, 
no repulse. Oh, Gerard, my twin brother, how 
I wish I had your bright courage, and your 
trustful bravery, to help me, too, to walk upright- 
ly in this new and untried path v/hich lies before 
us! 

We have always known that we were to leave 
Tresean when we were grown up, and could make 
a home for ourselves ; so grandfather's decision 
at last did not take us at all by surprise. What 
will the home be like, I wonder, that we are to 
make for ourselves — the home in the far city? 
Gerard was in London last week, and has, in a 
sort of way, prepared for lis. He has an engage- 
ment — a capital one, he calls it, though I can not 
help hoping he will study pahiting, of which he 
is so fond, as. well as sing every night ; and he 
has taken rooms for us in a house in Conduit 
Street ; home-like in every way, as he describes 
them ; but, then, I know how to allow ^Oltj30' 
ard's pleasant exaggeration when he 
cheer me. And there, in the rooms in 
Street, I am to **keep house" (if that 
done in lodgings) for Gerard ; and I 
wondering what it would be like, only 
know so well it must be a happy life for 
cause it will be spent with him. 

But, even while I am thinking of this, therols 
an under-current of thought resting on the pitiful 
story of our mother's short and saddened life, and 
I will write it just as Aunt Jessie told it ns to- 
night. We had been talking, as I said before, 
of our parting, and of grandfather, and Gerard 
said, in his outspoken way, that grandfather's 
worst sin was letting his sister work for him as 
she did, without the reward of loving thanks or 
tender care. 

"But I like it, dear," insisted Aunt Jessie ; 
" I've always lived in the old farm, you know, 
and always worked in it because I liked the 
work, as well as because I had it to do — ^Ulrad it 
better than any other that could have fiillen to 
me, and much better than doing nothing. 80^ 
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Gerard, instead of being relieved, if it were taken 
from me, I should be lost for occupation, and 
miserable indeed, dear." 

" But it will be heavier still when we are gone, 
auntie," I said. 

'* Yes," she answered, absently, her eyes fixed 
upon Gerard, not upon me; **yoii lessen it for 
me much. But never mind ; I shall never work 
harder than my strength will bear, and if I miss your 
help, it will only make me think of you the more." 

This was all said to Gerard, I knew, for she 
never said those things to me ; but it was almost, 
if not quite, as pleasant for me to hear them said 
to him as it would have been to have heard them 
said to mo. I knew, as I said before, that I nev- 
er was much real help to her, though I tried veiy 
liard. I think if she bad loved me, or encouraged 
me, I might have succeeded better ; but when she 
dismissed me indifferently, as she often did, how 
could I help wandering about the farm with only 
my own solitary dreams (I mean, of course, when 
Gerard was away) to bear me company ? And 
what wonder that, under all these, there lay al- 
ways, as there lies to-night, a deep, deep cravinj; 
for something which my life has never known ? 
3^0 other girls feel this want, I wonder ? Do other 
girls have to fight passively with this same almost 
indefinable craving for a something missing from 
their lives? And through these solitary hours 
of mine there is always, too, a dreadful shrink- 
ing in my heart — a .shrinking from the untried 
future — which unnerves me terribly, and which I 
always dread Gerard seeing. Ah me! it is strong 
and cruel within me to-night ; and even while I 
recall his bright, courageous anticipations, I can 
still only feel that fearful whispering in my own 
heart, that the future holds some vague, unusual 
son'ow for me and for Gerard. For Gerard ! I 
could bear it so much more lightly if I did not 
feel that through our sorrow, however deep, how- 
ever keen, we must be together to suffer (even 
though half the world should part us) as (in all 
happiness that we may ever know) we must be 
together to rejoice. 

But what was I telling of? Our talk to-night. 
I will not wander off again with that old habit 
of mine ; that is why I think it would be best to 
give up keeping a diary. 

*' But, Aunt Jessie," Gerard said, "you will 
need no reminder of us, I hope, as we shall nev- 
er need a reminder of you ; and the least that 
gimndfkther can do, after we are gone, is to make 
-oveiy thing lighter and pleasanter for you. Per- 
Imps he will condescend to do so. Magdalen, I 
wonder how often he deigns to speak to you or to 
me during a year." 

*' Gerard, there is a little excuse for him," 
Aunt Jessie said; **and I am going, to-night, to 
tell you what that excuse is." 

**I wish, some day," Gerard said, his eyes 
bright and proud, "I could have grandchildren 
of my own, if only to have the benefit of profit- 
ing by his example. Oh, what a different grand- 
father one can fancy ! Aunt Jessie, I shall nev- 
er be able to forget how he clouded and deaden- 
ed every bright and sociable thought I had as a 
child. Isn't it a i^oful mistake to fancy that chil- 
dren don't feel the want of sympathy in their eld- 
ers ? But — but I don't suppose I ever shall have 
children or grandchildren of my otvti, yet if I had 
the training of a child, my own life would have 
gbren me a lesson, Aunt Jessie." 



Silly to put down these words, but that .they 
were a part of this last night's talk of ours — so 
earnest, so very earnest, in spite of all our efforts 
to be light-hearted. 

And then it was that Aunt Jessie told us the 
story of our mother's life. And I remember it 
all so clearly and distinctly — as of course I should 
— that I can write it just as she told it to us, sit- 
ting so still beside the great wood fire, and lay- 
ing now and then her small, hard hand upon my 
brother's as she quietly and shyly looked up into 
his handsome face, as if appealing for his patience 
and his forbearance to his gi*andfather. 

*' He was not always stem and moody as he is 
now, dear, though he always was — even from a 
boy — silent, and gloomy-tempered. I, who have 
lived with him all his life, ought to know him, 
oughtn't I ? Yet I don't feel as if I did, even yet 
— nor as if I ever should. He married as pretty 
a girl as any in the county, though he was grave 
enough even then, when he was wooing her — tac- 
iturn, as I have so often heard him called. But 
he won her, and easily, too ; for (as you can see 
now) he was a man in twenty for his face and 
figure. Like — a little, only a little like — ^you, 
Gerard ; tall and strong and upright as you are ; 
but it is Iris child's beauty that you really iaber- 
it, dear — his only child's. And she was /vexy 
beautiful, at least in the eyes of all us who loved 
her. I don't think she was what is called really 
beautiful — not as " — Aunt Jessie glanced across 
at me here, for the first time, then was silent fbr 
a moment, checking the words that had risen to 
her lips — "but she was wonderfully pretty, and 
winning in every wny. She had happy eyes, with 
coaxing laughter in them, and bright, funny 
words to say to all — just like Gerard ; and n© 
wonder, was it, that her mother's heart was wrap- 
ped in her, and that her father's pridcum her grew 
with her growth ? She had a way^ running 
and singing about the house like a child, as glad 
and gay as if young brothers and sisters had been 
growing up with her here in the solitary farm, 
where liai'dly another young voice ever echoed, 
and hardly another young footstep ever trod. 

"So, being what she was, was it any wonder 
that the farm felt like a prison — to the mother 
I often thought it must have felt like a terrible 
grave — after she was gone? Never mind how 
the news first came to us that she had left her 
home and us — that is not a night which I dare 
live over again, even after two-and-twcnty years. 
"We knew it, and you may fancy what darkness 
fell upon us all in one sudden moment, a dark- 
ness of vague fear, of unwhispercd shame, as 
well as the despair of seeing our idol — and our 
faith, too, with it — shattered on the hearth which 
had been all our world. 

" He had been in the neighborhood for some 
weeks, for the sake of the fishing ; but he had 
been no more to us than other gentlemen who 
would come and stay at the village inn for a 
week or a month at a time in the fishing season. 
We all knew him by sight and name, but that 
was all. We knew nothing, until afterward, of 
how he haunted the farm after he had once seen 
your mother, and of how she met him day after 
day in the little wood beside the river, to hear 
him plead for a consent which had been given 
before we knew of this. It is no use my telling 
you of the parting kisses which she took from us 
that night, we all unconscious that they >KQ>t% «f&« 
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When you arc able to think calmly of that time, 
all those things will seem plain to you. 

"After that day her mother went about the 
farm as if she had been in a dream ; a long, gloomy 
dream, from which now and then she woke with 
a start, only to fall back into it again when her 
husband's harsh words had ceased to rouse her. 
For he was harsh then, Gerard dear ; and were 
there not reason and excuse for him ? 

"And so a little more than a year went on, 
and then we noticed a change in your grandmoth- 
er. She would shake and flush at every sound, 
would start and give a little involuntary cry if her 
husband spoke suddenly to her ; and she seemed 
to be forever listening for something apart from 
any sound in the house which we could hear. I 
noticed this change for some time before Himm 
did, for he was just as slow then to observe the 
Ijeople about him as he is now, though never so 
hard and cold — I would have you know that of 
your grandfather, Gerard dear. But I could not 
win her to tell me why it was. From that night \ 
of May's flight — we shortened your mother's 
name to May, though we have, never shortened 
yours, Magdalen^-she seemed to shrink a little 
both from your grandfather and myself; but ten 
times more so after there came upon her this 
change I tell you of. 

"One night — it was a late summer night, and 
the rain was falling and the wind was high — 
your grandfather came home unexpectedly. He 
had gone to a cattle-show at a distance, and had 
arranged to stay all night; and when he came, 
wet and tired, straight into the kitchen here, 
where I sat alone at my sewing, I knew in a mo- 
ment, as plain as if somebody had told me, that 
U|ere was some trouble behind him which I 
couldn't see yet. 

" * Where's Mary?' he asked, so shai-ply that 
the answ^would not at fii'st come to my lips. 

" *Out in the village,' I said, at last, speak- 
ing as naturally as I could. * She said she was 
going to see the poor old woman at the toll- 
house.* 

" 'Down the river-lane won't lead her to the 
toll-house,' he said, very roughly. ' There's only 
the keeper's cottage through the wood, and there's 
nobody sick to go and see there,^ 

"And then he turned away, and went out 
again into the rain, in his best clothes and hat, 
just as he was. So frightened his words had 
made me — though I couldn't have told why — 
that I caught up a shawl and followed him. I 
didn't mind the rain either; I don't remember 
that I even felt it. I overtook him before he 
had reached the outer gate, but he didn't speak a 
word to me — not even to ask me what I wanted 
— ^as we walked on together. 

"Well, we reached the keeper's cottage, and 
walked straight in without rapping. I never 
knew your grandfather to do such a thing before, 
but he did it without hesitation that night, I fol- 
lowing him into the shelter and the fire-light, 
with my- heart beating almost aloud. There, be- 
fore the fire, on a low rocking-chair, sat your 
grandmother, and on her lap you lay, Gerard, 
wide-awake ^nd laughing ; while, in a cradle at 
her feet, Magdalen lay sleeping. 

"Shall I ever forget what those first few min- 
utes were lik^ to all of us — to me in my surprise 
and fear, to "Mary in her pitying love and her 
timidity, to Hiram in his awful anger ? We can 



never, any of us, live through that hour again, 
thank God ! 

"Gerard, your mother lay there dying in the 
room beyond us, and her father would not see 
her. I need not tell you what he said. With 
cruel words still ringing from his lips, he went 
away at last, and I went with him — even in his 
wrath, it came most naturally to me to follow 
him — but when he was silent in his room, and 
all the house was still for the night, I stole back 
to the keeper s cottage ; and the keeper's wife let 
me quietly in, that I might be with May when 
she died. 

"Gerard, standing there and listening to her 
words that night, uttered, when she knew that 
the next she uttered would be before the Judg- 
ment-seat, I knew that Sir Gerard Athelston 
had manied her on the morning after that long 
summer-night journey which they took together 
while we were searching for her, and crying for 
her here in the old farm. But how could she 
prove it, or how could we prove it, when she did 
not know where they had stopped, and so could 
tell neither the name of the church where they 
had been mamed, nor the name of the clergy- 
man who had married them ? 
* "Sleeping or waking, speaking in gleams of 
consciousness or in feverish ramblings, she al- 
ways said the same things. And this was all. 
They had traveled all that night, fresh horses 
awaiting them constantly, and his servant taking 
the hii-ed carriage back, she supposed, from the 
village where they. stopped at last, and where ev- 
ery thing was prepared for their marriage ; other 
servants waiting there with a private traveling- 
carriage. She never asked the name of the vil- 
lage ; in her shyness and bewilderment, she never 
thought to do this ; and months aftenvard, when 
Sir Gerard denied the marriage — telling her it 
was but a sham one to quiet her scruples, and 
to satisfy her that he had kept his promise to her — 
she had no proof to bring, as she could never have. 

"Poor child! with what anxious, frightened 
eagerness she would describe all she remember- 
ed of the church, again and again ; as if we, who 
had lived here all our lives, could know this vil- 
lage, which lay at the distance of a twelve honrs' 
rapid drive ! But still she never ceased remind- 
ing us how there was a deep old porch to the 
church-door, and a bent cross above it ; and she 
told us how, as she came out of its shadow, she 
stepped upon a low stone grave which bore her 
own name, and two lines which struck her sadly 
and drearily then, but had often comforted her 
since, and which she could never forget. They 
were only these : 

** ' Tliis fdmple stone aJiaU hear a ftimple live — 
Here lies a sinner saved by grace JJivitie.* 

"And that was all she knew of the chun-h, 
except that from the gate where they stood a few 
moments waiting for the carriage. Sir Gerard had 
turned back laughingly to read the time on an 
old grass-grown sun-dial near the church-yard 
wall. This was all she could remember, and 
this, as I said, she told again and again ; break- 
ing off sometimes to plead with Sir Gerard to 
make their marriage known, and sometimes to 
whisper to her babies, with a pity which it was 
sad to hear upon a mother's lips, but still always 
going back to the one subject, and always ck»r 
and exact in that. 
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**It was in the early morning that she died, 
and then her mother came up here, and pleaded 
"with Hiram to have her brought home with her 
twin babies. But no ; it was of no use. She 
Avas buried quietly from the keeper's cottage in 
the wood, with no name upon her gi-ave — I will 
show it to you before you leave to-mon'ow — and, 
after that, your grandfather allowed that you 
should come here. Yet, from the day that Mary 
brought you here until she hereelf died, some long 
months afterward, he hardly spoke to her. Her 
care of you, or her reunion with her daughter, 
seemed to have put an impassable barrier be- 
tween them, which neither could throw down ; 
which, perhaps, only death itself could have. re- 
moved, and so it may have been that death came 
in pity. 

** Gerard, after she was dead, the love that 
had been buried in anger for so long awoke in 
all Its strength. I heard him moaning over her, 
and calling to her piteously by all the old pet 
names ; but they could not move her then, as 
they would have moved her if tiiey had been ut- 
tered a few hours sooner. 

** After that, we two lived on together here; 
and you grew up with us, brightening the old 
house for me, but never for him. The very sight 
of you always made him more cold and stern ; 
the very sound of your voices deadened his voice, 
or roused it to harshness and impatience. So 
the tinie has gone on, and the year that he has 
iilways fixed for you to leave here has come. 
Gerard, you mustn't harbor ill-will against him, 
even if, at the last moment, he will not bid * God 
bless you.'" 

*'I can never harbor ill-will against him, save 
for my mother's sake and Magdalen's," replied 
Gerard, in such a gentle voice that I knew where 
his thoughts were lingering. "Aunt Jessie, do 
you think he has ev^r tried to find that church ?" 

" I believe," she answered very low, ** that he 
has been to seek it many times ; but he never 
told me, and I never dared to ask. I'm sure," 
she added, as if appealing for him to his gi*and- 
8on, ** that he longed to believe in his daughter's 
marriage, but could not. He is too proud to own 
this, yolf^Weel quite sure of it. And often I feel 
liow haia it is to wonder at this — putting myself 
in his pTace. There was May's word ; but, then, 
for a year he had lost the May who had been his 
tmtbful, innocent child ; and to doubt your moth- 
er's'tmth was not what it would have been, a year 
before, to doubt the word of his own home-child. 
Can you understand this ?'* 

"Aunt Jessie, you never doubted her truth ?" 
asked Gerard, with proud impatience glancing 
through all his gentleness. 

** Never, dear ; but we women are different in 
our judgments. Then, as I was going to say, 
besides that, what dependence could he have on 
the honor of Sir Gerard Athelston? The honor 
of the Athelstons is held but of slack worth in 
their own county; and even tve could hear all 
this when our child was gone. It is an unprin- 
cipled and dissolute race, Gerard, and your fa- 
ther was the worst of all his line." 

"Aunt Jessie, is he linng still ?" I asked. 

*^ No ; he married again a week or two after 
TOttr mother^s death— ^whether he had waited for 
that, or whether he had not heard of it, I do not 
know -^ and died abroad while on his wedding 
tour. The next heir married his rich young wid- 



ow. I have heard nothing more of th6m since 
then, and I wish to hear nothing more. " 

"I'm glad he is dead," said Gerard, sternly, 
"for I never should have thought it harm to 
harbor ill-will against him. What was he like ?" 

Perhaps it was because the question was so 
sudden that Aunt Jessie started, and her eyes 
fell by chance upon me, with an angry look in 
them, which, for the moment, reminded me of 
grandfather, as he, too, will look at me some- 
times — only very, very rarely will he look at me 
at all. 

" He was — like Magdalen," she said, hesitating 
over the words. 

"No, auntie," put in Gerard, in his bright, 
quick way, "he never could have really been 
like Magdalen. No ma^'s face could have been 
small and fair and exquisitely beautiful like hers." 

I write these words because they were Gerard's. 

"Yet she is very like him," Aunt Jessie said, 
quite coldly. "He, too, had pale and delicate 
feattires — high-bred, as people used to call them 
— and he had tliose grave, gray eyes, which look 
intensely dark, as Magdalen's do. But, however 
handsome or high-bora the Athelstons arc — and 
they are both, beyond all doubt — it is not a like- 
ness to be proud of, as she knows." 

Yes, I knew it then, and I wished with all my 
heart that I had had a face which should have 
reminded them of my mother, and not of my 
father, whom even Gerard, from to-night, must 
hate so deeply and so honestly. 

"I wonder whether any Athelston will ever 
redeem the name ?" he musod, only half aknid. 

"I don't think it likely," Aunt Jessie said. 

"But," I inten-upted, quickly, " Gerard is Hk 
Athelston, auntie." » 

She smiled sadly as she looked into his fkce^ 

" Better be only Gerard Dymo<4ce, as they 
baptized you, dear," she said. "No Athelston 
will ever acknowledge you as one of them ; and 
— and, as I have said, it is not a name to be 
proud of. " 

"But I can raise it," Gerard said, so brightly 
and confidently that there came a stupid mist of 
tears between my eyes and his, as I listened. 
"Aunt Jessie," he added, after a pause, " I must 
find that village, and the church where our moth- 
er was married." And now the loving, ready 
confidence with which he spoke was good to 
hear. "Not that I wish it for myself — I have 
nothing to prove to myself or to Magdalen — but 
I must find it, for grandfather's sake. If we had 
not been going to London — But it's best so," 
he broke off, laying a gentle hand upon my shoul- 
der ; " we could not part even for that little time, 
could we,Lina ?" (his old pet name for me). "No ; 
it is far best so." 

I knew it was. I know it now as I write in 
my old room for the last time, spending so the 
long, wakeful houi*s which would creep by more 
slowly still if I were to go to bed. To-morrow 
we start together out into the new world ; and 
though I know that it may hold great disap- 
pointments and great son'ows for us both, yet I 
Can echo Gerard's woinis, and say it is " Best so." 

No. 7 Conduit Street. 
Wo are quite settled in our town home now. 
Being with Gerard makes it really home to me ; 
but at first it seemed very odd, after the old farm. 
On the floor above us, there lod^^ V^<^ \Rfi^ 
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whp have interested me from the first ; a moth- 
er and daughter. They are only " simple folk/' 
as Aunt Jessie would say, for the daughter works 
for her livelihood as a dress-maker in the great 
houses round here, being wonderfully clever with 
her needle, and thinking it a great pleasure — the 
greatest pleasure that could be given her — to 
earn, for her helpless mother, all the comforts 
she could wish. Yet it seems to me — I don't 
know much about London yet — but it seems to 
me that I may be grateful to have found, in this 
vast crowd of human hearts and faces (all seem- 
ing so foi- away from each other, even as they jos- 
tle in the crush), two simple, loving natures who 
have already learned to like and trust me. They 
always say it is " good of me," or ** kind of me," 
to go up to their quiet, busy room ; but I think 
the goodness is for me, not of me ; and I would 
not wish for a tnier comforter than Rachel 
M'Mullen would be, if I were ever in distress, 
and had not Gerard. Of course, I mean if I had 
not Grerard. With him, what other comforter 
could I ever need ? 

He seems veiy fond of his life here, and enjoys 
his night engagements greatly. Sometimes he 
takes me with him, but not often, because he ci- 
ther has to leave me alone, or with the one friend 
who is oftenest with him, and whom I can not 
like. 

I wonder why it is ? I try with all my might 
to like him, because my brother does. I know 
he is gentlemanly, clever, agreeable, accomplish- 
ed, and handsome ; yet I can not like him. I 
suppose one has no power over that soit of feel- 
ing ; at any rate, I have none in this case. I 
can not like Mr. Jelfrey, and I can not explain 
why. Of course Gerard only laughs at me, in 
his gay, pleasant way ; but he takes care that I 
shall not be dependent on Mr. Jelfrey for my 
evening's amusement when he himself can not 
be with me. 

Gemrd's voice improves every day, and is mak- 
ing him quite famous. As he says, it is as good 
as a fortune to him ; and I think, with Mr. Jel- 
frey, that the pathos of which it is capable is 
even of more worth to him than its rich quality. 
Sometimes Eustace Jelfrey says to him, laugh- 
ingly, when he finds him singing here alone to 
me, that he ought to husband his resources, as 
they may desert him. But Gerald never heeds 
that advice. 

** I'm too strong a man," he says, lightly, " to 
fear my voice failing from weakness, and too cool 
a man to fear any great emotion taking it from 
me. So don't let us think of a far hence to-mor- 
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row. 

"Suppose your voice were to leave you, Dy- 
mocke," Mr. Jelfrey said, one day, with. unac- 
countable curiosity, "what should you do?" 

" Go into the dVess-making with Lina," laugh- 
ed Gerard. " What else could I do, man ?" 

" You can do something besides sing, surely ?" 
ho persisted. "What does he do all day, Miss 
Dymocke, when he isn't engaged at his profes- 
sion,, or rehearsing, or with me?" 

And then I told him, I suppose for the first 
time, that what my brother was fondest of doing 
(after singing) was drawing ; how, from a boy, 
he had delighted in it, though he had had no les- 
sons, and was not supposed to have any real tal- 



ent. 
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"Yes, I can attempt it," Gerard put in, drop- 



ping the conversation, "but that's all. Mine 
are but poor and lame attempts, Jelfrey, and, in., 
deed, I haven't much time. My genius, old fel- 
low, will leave the Thames unignited. Now Tm 
ready." 

Then Gerard kissed me and went out. I wish 
he did not go out quite so often with Eustace 
Jelfrey ; but I can not bear to say this to him. 
It seems as if I fretted at being left ; and if he 
thought that, he would never go. I like him to 
go — but not with Mr. Jelfrey. 

Last night, when they went out together, and 
I wouldn't go because Eustace Jelfrey went, I 
grew so lonely here by myself, and so moody, 
thinking that I ought to help Gerard in the main- 
tenance of this home of ours, and the providing 
of that better and grander one which he delights 
to picture, that I determined to go up and sit for 
a while with Rachel and her motlier. And I was 
soon cheerful again, there in the neat, bright room, 
with the patient mother who has been helpless 
for twenty years, and the brave, loving daughter 
who so gladly works for and waits upon her. I 
am able sometimes to help Rachel in her work ; 
I was able then, and we sat and sewed together 
quite merrily. She praises me, and says my taste 
is worth much to her ; but I know she only says 
it to make me believe that my going so often to 
them is no hinderance, as I often fear, but a help. 

I suppose it was my speaking of her having no 
help in her work that.put it into her head to tell 
me the sad little history of her adopted chUd. 
She had wanted to tell me for some time, she 
said ; and I knew why afterward, when she came 
to Eustace Jelfrey 's name. 

Years ago, Rachel and her mother were stay- 
ing for a month at the sea-side, for the mother's 
sake (whom the paralysis had just then left help- 
less) ; and while they were there a circus enter- 
ed the town, and the procession rode in state past 
their door. A little performer, a beautiful fairy- 
like girl riduig alone in the midst, won RacheFs 
admiration. She smiled at her, and the child 
smiled in return ; and at that very moment the 
horse shied, and she fell. 

Rachel did not quite nndei*stand how it was 
done ; but in a few minutes the littlo girl lay on 
her bed, and the doctor had forbidden her to be 
moved. She won Rachels heart entirely, and 
Rachel nursed her as willingly, if not so loving- 
ly, as she was nursing her helpless mother. TSJie 
child's recovery was very tedious, and the circus 
company were forced to leave the place without 
her. It was understood that she was to follow ; 
but when she had recovered sufficiently to do so, 
she pleaded so hard for Rachel to keep her, that 
Rachel hadn't it in her heart to refuse, though 
she had many doubts that the girl would fret by- 
^d-by, and chafe at the quiet of her life. But 
she cried that she never could ; and so she staid 
with Rachel, and was, as she said, her adopted 
child. 

She had been called in the circus. Rosette ; but 
Rachel and her mother always called her Little 
Rose, even when she grew up. And Rachel 
says she was just like a little rose, and that they 
could never bear her to walk alone, even into the 
adjoining streets and squares where she would 
work. So Rachel nearly always wont too, even 
though her time was valaable. 

But one evening Rose happened to be leaving 
a house in Hanover Square, when Eustace Jel- 
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frey was leaving it too, and as it was raining, 
and she had no nmbrella, and he had, he took 
her home, finding out on the way that she was 
going to the same place next morning. She 
laughed over the meeting as she told them of it 
that night; but Rachel could not. The tears 
"were thick in her eyes when she told me how, 
from that night, he wooed their little Rose ; how 
he married her ; then let her come home to them 
just to bid them good-bye, on condition that she 
should then drop all connection with them. 

And she had done so. Rachel has never seen 
her since, and that happened five years ago. 
She thinks she shall never see her again. 

She sometimes meets Mr. Jelfrey, and asks 
about her ; but he never deigns her a reply, only 
passes her with a bow. He does not know that 
Rachel lodges now above us. I wonder wheth- 
er he would come here so often as he does, if 
he did know. I shall tell Gerard of this when 
I have a good opportunity ; I'm sure he ought to 
know. 

I wonder whether the poor, pretty child to 
whom Rachel was so kind had any living rela- 
tions in the world. Rachel says she used to 
talk about a mother whom she dimly remem- 
bered, but she did not even know that mother's 
name, and all that she possessed which could 
possibly lead to identification was an old gilded 
locket, with a twist of hair on either side, and 
under one, which was evidently a woman's hair, 
was written "Dorcas," and under the other, a 
man's short curl, was written "Jessie.'* That 
Avas all, and how could that ever lead to the dis- 
covery of the girl's parentage ? 

Rachel's little story set me wondering. Is there 
any one now in the wide world, recalling long- 
ingly, and searching vainly for, the pretty child 
who was so grateful to those who rescued her 
from the life she could not bear ? Is there any 
one who would grieve to think of her as Eustace 
Jelfrey's wife; and would rather feel that the 
bright-faced child they had lost was living even 
now that Life above, in which they can join her, 
than that she lives (a woman with a woinaa*B 
cares) a life here in which none of those, even 
who love her best, can participate? Ah me! 
how terribly, tenibly lonely must be the life of 
a neglected or an unloved wife ; because, if she 
is true and brave, she herself shuts out tdl sym- 
pathy. 

It was after Rachel had told me this that I 
took courage to ask her what I have been long- 
ing to ask for some time — whether, among those 
she worked for, she knows any one who wants 
a daily governess, and would be at all likely to 
engage me. She advised me to give up the 
idea, as I guessed she would ; but I overruled 
all her objections, and then she could tell me 
that a lady in Upper Brook Street, to whose 
house she often goes to sew, is anxious, as she 
knows, to meet with some one who would go for 
a few hours every moming to read with her 
only daughter, who is too delicate for constant 
or hard study. 

I was so glad to hear all this ; and this morn- 
ing I called on Mra. Esdaile. Even without a 
testimonial she engaged me — I suppose she 
would have been moi-e particular if T had been 
going to live in the house — and then, after it 
was all decided, I told Gerard ; for I knew he 
would stop me if I let him know before. As it 



was, he seemed very much vexed at first ; but 
he got to laugh over it at last, as I did ; and we 
were discussing it quite menily, when Mr. Jel- 
frey came in and took his own share in the talk, 
as usual. 

He told us that Mr. Esdaile is one of the rich- 
est merchants in London ; that my pupil, Clara, 
is his only daughter, and that his son is living in 
Valparaiso with his wife and one little boy, who 
will inherit immense wealth. He, too, asserted 
that it would not be right for me to go alone to 
and fro even this short distance; and Gerai'd 
gravely said that he should always take and 
fetch rae. 

So it ended all right, and in a few days I be- 
gin my new duties, and shall be very glad. 

I told Gerard to-night of Rachel's adopted 
child, and he heard me very silently ; man-like, 
he did not interrupt me even to give utterance 
to any wrathful words against Eustace Jelfi*ey. 
He says, in his warm, generous way, that he will 
find her out if she is alive ; and I know he never 
says those things without meaning them. Bat 
how can he do this ? I remind him of the many 
things he has given himself to find out and put 
right. 

** I have my life before me," he says, laughing ; 
"wait and see." 

I have been for a whole term at my daily da- 
ties in Upper Brook Street, and .to-day I have 
left off for a month's holiday. I like Clara Es- 
daile very much, and the teaching is not at all 
difiicult to me ; yet how glad I was to think of 
the holiday, and how proud I was to bring home 
to Gerard my first eamings ! He did so laugh 
when I showed him Mr. Esdaile's check ; and 
he told me to have it framed, for that it could 
not possibly be spent like an every-day sam of 
money. '*' 

''Besides," he said, "I shall be jealous, dear, 
if you spend it for any thing which my e^ings 
can buy you." f 

So I laughed then, for this first check of mine 
has always been destined for a present to Ger- 
ard, who is generous to me, and who will not let 
me think that the money which I earn is for any 
thing but extm and totally unnecessary amuse- 
ments. 

While we were joking about this check, Mr. 
Jelfrey came in, unannounced as usual, and he 
joined in the men*iment. 

'*It may be awkward for you if you wish to 
spend it at once and personally," he said, with 
thoughtfulness. *' Shall I change it for you ?" 

I was glad, and accepted the offer at once, 
though Grerard still laughed, and said that such 
a valuable curiosity as that check never ought 
to be changed. So Mr. Jelfrey cashed it for 
me, and to-morrow moming I shall go to buy 
Gerard's present. As I came to bed, I went in 
and told Rachel of my check, and she looked 
sorry that I had let Eustace Jelfrey have it. I 
wonder why. 

The holidays are over, and I begin work again 
to-morrow. I am not sony to do so, though 
Gerard is strangely anxious — gravely anxious 
now, not laughingly so, as he was before — that I 
should give up teaching Clara any more. Gerard 
is more<prosperoa8 than he has been at all. He 
has an increase of engagements, and an increajsA 
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of fame ; but I tliink the chief reason of his hav- 
ing more money, which still he always wishes to 
spend on me, is that he is seldom with Eustace 
Jelfrey now. Mr. Jelfrey comes here almost as 
he used to do, and is even gayer, I think, than 
he used to be ; but somehow I can not help fan- 
cying that Gerard is much less gay. 

Sometimes he is even moody and impatient 
with me — Gerard, who, all his life, had been so 
brightly happy ; so danntlessly happy through 
every cold repulse and disappointment of our old 
life. I never ask him whether he has anv sorrow 
in which I can not share, partly because I dread 
the idea too much even to utter it, partly because 
I could not bear to see his face pale suddenly as 
I saw it pale a few days ago, when for a moment 
he misunderstood a question I asked him, and 
fiincied it such a question as this. Perhaps hi a 
few days' time he will be my own bright, loving 
Gerard once again. 

Gerard was later than I had ever known him 
to be, and I sat wondering and wondeiing. 1 
could not go up to Rachel, though I longed for 
the sound of some unharassed voice, and the 
sigHt of an unanxious face. I could not go, for I 
di*eaded her seeing my own fnghtened face, and 
asking me questions which I could not answer. 
Oh, how I listened for Gerard's footstep on the 
pavement below ! I felt — so keenly was I listen- 
ing — that miles away I could have distinguished 
liis steps upon the flags. 

I was standing against the window behind the 
drawn blind, listening and listening with eveiy 
power I possessed, when Rachel came quietly 
into the room. I do not remember her having 
done so before, and I am sure I looked surpnsed ; 
though I was vexed afterward that I had done 
so. She came to ask me to go and sit with them, 
she said, but I could see that she had other words 
in her heart, though they would not rise to her 
lips — other thoughts, perhaps, which I can un- 
derstand better now. I told her 1 could not go ; 
though, when she asked me why, I had no words 
to explain. 

"Mother is restless to-night, dear," she said, 
turning regretfully, **or I would stay here a lit- 
tle, for I'm tired of my own company upstairs. 
Somehow," she went on, nen'ously, so anxious 
that I should not think she had sought me out 
for my own sake, though I knew so well that she 
had, "mother doesn't care to talk, and the silence 
seems oppressive to me to-night." 

But I could not go with her. So she kissed 
me and left me, with a few words of comfort, 
which were, I dare say, commonplace enough ; 
yet of untold help to me just then. 

And then the night wore on, hour after hour, 
until two o'clock had struck. I was not stand- 
ing at the window then. I was sitting — oh, so 
tired — before the fire, which I kept burning cheer- 
ily all the while for Gerard. My head was 
buried in my hands, when suddenly a sound 
roused me. I started up, quivering in every 
limb, and waited for the sound again. It came, 
the tapping of some light substance against the 
window-panes. 

I opened the dark curtains, and drew them 
close behind me to shut in the fire-light ; then I 
raised the blind, opened the window softly, and 
looked down into the street. At a little distance, 
a man's figure was sauntering along the pave- 



ment. I stood there waiting breathlessly for him 
to turn again. There was no other figure. in all 
the street, and so I knew that it was for him I 
waited, and the moments seemed like hours. 

"No sound of coming footsteps yet ; a long, 
long, quiet, horrible pause ; and then — and then 
the same dark figure coming slowly back again ; 
walking in the middle of the street, straight on, 
without looking up, until it stopped exactly oj)- 
posite the window where I stood. 

"Magdalen!" 

The call was almost a whisper, but it pierced 
my ears like a cry of distress. 

" Here — here I am, Grerard." 

" Hush ! Put your hands through and catch 
what I am going to throw, but don't speak." 

I felt that my heart had ceased its beating. I 
felt that with one cry I must fall down, neneless 
and powerless, at Gerard's feet ; but his strange, 
awed whisper gave me a new strength, bom of 
my terrible dread. I held my two hands through 
the window, and then, for the first time, he look- 
ed up — looked np with a long, steadfast, anxious 
gaze, which I could see, though his face was muf- 
fled and the lights were dim. Then he raised 
his right hand — in which I could see he held 
something dark — and took aim, slowly and de- 
liberately. A true aim I knew that Gerard could 
always take, and my hands were ready. A light 
throw, quick and steady, and my brother's pock- 
et-book was clasped securely in my trembling fin- 
gers. 

"Shut down the window, quick!" he whis- 
pered. 

And then he was gone. No explanation ; no 
farewell ; no words but those ; and Gerard was 
gone, and all the world was blank and bare anc 
dark to me. Yet, quite cautiously, I could shut 
the window, draw down the blind, and close the 
curtains again. 

After I had passed back into the fire-light, I 
opened the pocket-book in tremulous haste, and 
found it contained only one packet — a packet of 
nn&nr. in gold and silver — and on the paper in 
whin the coins were wrapped some written lines, 
half of them blotted over. 1 knew the writing to 
be Gerard's, though it did not look like any which 
I had ever seen of his before ; so I knelt down 
and read it eagerly and rapidly in the fire-light, 
my breath hardly stirring as I did so, and the pa- 
per shaking in my hand. This was all : 

" Magdalen dearest, it will be best for yon to 
leave here as quickly as you can. Can you go 
back to the farm, or can you — ? Oh ! how can I 
advise ? I dare only leave it to your own guile- 
less nature, and trust vou to our God. I shall 
dare every thing to leave you this. I dare even 
the terrible chance of making you a forced wit- 
ness against your brother. My darling, escape 
that if you can. In the hope that you have done 
so, I must live till Heaven grants me news of you. 
Nothing can save me, at the dock, Lina, if I once 
reach it. The forged check was oflTered by me. 
Will any jury hesitate ? • Only you, in all tlie 
world, will believe in my innocence. A month 
ago — 

But the remaining words were blotted out, and 
I could not stay even to try to decipher them. 
I seemed to know what they would be if I coeld 
see them ; and did / need to be told of Gerard's 
innocence ? 

There were no farewell words and no signa- 
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tare ; but what need of them for me ? I hid the 
paper in my breast, close and secure ; then I 
dressed, swiftly and silently, and for one moment 
crept into Kachers room. 

She was sleeping beside her mother, quiet and 
peaceful, and a wicked envy came over me as I 
^azed into her face. I left a light kiss on her 
cheek, and then raised my head slowly and stole 
from the room. I had caught sight of my own 
face once in the glass, and it had frightened me 
even more than the other sight that frightened 
me to-night. It was always white and small, 
and almost always anxious-looking ; but now my 
eyes were wide and burning, and my face was 
weird in its pallor. 

I think my footfall made no sound at all, as I 
stole down the stairs. The outer door had been 
left unbolted for Gerard, so I drew back the latch 
steadily and noiselessly, and left the house. The 
door was fast again behind me, and I was out 
in the sleeping street alone in the night and the 
solitade. 

Oh, what a longing I had to find Gerard! 
Oh, how I prayed I might overtake him by 
chance ! for I knew, by an incomprehensible in- 
stinct, that I must not seek him. Was he near 
ine in the gloom ? Was he near me in the great 
loneliness ? 

Praying breathlessly that I might find him; 
then breaking off to pray that I might not find 
him if it would be less safe for him; then, crying 
to myself, "What shall I do?" I went on. Shrink- 
ing into the deepest gloom that the streets held, 
and trembling so that often I had to stop to keep 
myself from falling, I went on to find a hiding- 
place ; sobbing always, noiselessly and tearlessly, 
for Gerard. 



CIIAPTEll XXIII. 
END OP Magdalen's diary. 

At home at the old farm once more ; but; oh, 
how different it is without Gerard I I used to 
think it gloomy always, but never guessed what 
it could be without my brother. Three days I 
have been here; three weary, interminable days. 
Can I have many more to bear, with this awful 
doubt and anxiety about Gerard ? 

Grandfather has not spoken to roe since I 
came, and even Annt Jessie avoids me; so I 
wander alone through the short wintry days, and 
sit alone in the dark in my own room through 
the long hours of the winter evenings, shrinking 
from the light in the rooms below, as I feel that 
I must shrink from the light for evermore. 

Oh, if I could but hear of Gerard ! If I could 
but know where he is, that I might just be with 
him in my thoughts ! Sometimes I try to speak 
of him to Aunt Jessie, but she always turns the 
subject aside with a shudder. Still I know, 
through all, that she does not think her favorite 
gailty of this great crime. 

I see by the papers that the police are search- 
ing for him. They came here on the very first 
rooming, Aunt Jessie says, so surely they will not 
come again. Yet she seems as if she ever ex- 
pected them. Oh, if I did but know that he was 
safe! — if I oonld only feel as sure that he is safe 
ag I feel sure that he is innocent ! 

And 80, hour after hour, I wander where he 
and I used to wander together. I have tried to 



go into the old outhouse in that dismal hollow 
near the cliffs, just because, when we were very 
little, we used to hide there from grandfather, 
when he was unusually stem. But it is kept 
locked now, and I dare not ask for the key, 
though I know there is no necessity for locking 
up the wretched old place. 

Last night, in the clear moonlight, I strolled 
there — in my restlessness I am perpetually stroll- 
ing somewhere — and, as I could not go in, I 
stood leaning against the door, looking at the 
sad, moonlit sea, and wondering (as I never ceased 
to wonder) where Gerard can be; wondering, 
too, whether I shall be summoned to tell all that 
I know of his flight, and whether he lets me know 
so little on purpose to make that horrible task a 
little less horrible for me. 

As I stood there, in the wide moonlight si- 
lence, I fancied a sound reached me from the 
empty building behind ; a sound like nothing so 
much as a woman's stifled sobbing. I spoke, 
and waited, and tried the door, and waited again, 
and called to ask if any help was wanted. But 
I felt all the time that the sound must have been 
in my imagination only, for the hush of the night 
was unbroken now, and the old bam silent » a 
vault. 

I went back to the house, fearing that my con- 
stant dread and suspense were affecting my brain. 
Aunt Jessie must have gone to bed ; but this 
morning I told her. It seems as if (though I 
can bear in silence my one all-absorbing sorrow) 
I can not bear these trifling doubts and uncer- 
tainties. Do others ever feel so, I wonder, when 
one great, overwhelming grief lias swallowed up 
every joy or hope that they have ever known or 
dreamed of? 

But I never expected Aunt Jessie to be so an- 
gry with me as she was, or to speak so scornful- 
ly and tremulously of my unhealthy fancies, stern- 
ly ordering me to keep silence on such subjects. 

" Once throw suspicion on the house," she 
said, ** and no servant will stop with us. It is a 
tumble-down, gloomy old place enough as it is, 
without your bringing ridiculous stories of ghosts 
to make the girls avoid it." 

So I said no more to Aunt Jessie, and I have 
not been down to .the old barn again. 

I wish I might sleep to-night; but how can 
I ? The moment I lie down, it seems as if the 
thoughts that had been coming singly through the 
day all start up to crowd round me at once, and 
grow gigantic, and burn into the darkness. And 
my eyes get wide and hot, and the lids ache and 
will not close, and my head tosses from side to 
side and feels like lead. 

Ah, me ! the night is worst of all ! 

Where is Gerard ? Oh, Gerard, how my heart 
cries for you in its anguish ! 

And I wonder where is the false friend who 
committed the sin. I know he committed it, 
though I can not read those blotted lines which 
may tell me. But I know full well whose was 
the real sin. 

Midnight, and the honse so still ! I never no- 
ticed until now how different is the stillness of a 
happy, guihless house from one in which shame 
and sorrow brood. Once more I will tiy to 
rest. 

It was of no use, I could not sleep, I repeated 
all the hymns I knew; I counted a thousand; 
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I tiied to think of nothing; but, after it all, 
sleep was as far from my eyelids as if they had 
never known, and never again could know, its 
sweet relief. .And so, before the first dim ves- 
tige of the dawn appeared, I was leaning from 
the window, watching for it witli tired, hunger- 
ing eyes. 

Slowly there grew out of the silence the sound 
of wheels ; slow, heavy wheels, in that pait of 
the yard which I could see from my window — I 
mean which I could have seen if there had been 
light. At first I wondered a little, but then I re- 
membered that I had last night heard grandfa- 
ther tell Aunt Jessie to have a man and cart sent 
into the town, as soon as it was daylight, for tiles. 

I had been so long unaccustomed to these old 
sounds, I thought with a sigh, that that was why 
I had begun so suddenly to wonder about these 
lagging wheels. But while I leaned there, still 
idly looking where the sound was, some one came 
into the yard with a lantern, and I saw by its 
light that this was Aunt Jessie. 

Then my eyes grew eager indeed. Aunt Jes- 
sie there in the yard before daylight, with a lan- 
tern in her hand, and a black shawl muffled about 
her bent gray head ! I watched with quickened 
breath, for I connected this at once — as I con- 
nected every thing beyond the regular routine of 
daily duties — with Gerard. 

Ah ! well might I connect this with him, for 
Aunt Jessie had only stood one minute beside 
tlie horee, when Gerard himself came up to her, 
from the gloomy hollow by the cliffs. I could 
not see him until he came within the light of lier 
lantern, but I heard his step, and knew it. And 
then I watched — oh, with such feverish pain and 
excitement, and dread and jealousy ! If he would 
but take me with him ! If he had only thought 
it would be safe to take me with him, what could 
have stayed me from joining him now ? 

But I clenched my hands upon the window- 
sill, and quite silently watched him, knowing he 
was going away from me. Oh, if I could only 
have been Aunt Jessie for those few moments, to 
kiss his sad face, and to feel his arms about me ! 
But — fjir away, cold, and alone — I could only 
watch him go. 

He was disguised as a carter, and he wore an 
old servant's hat slouched down over his face ; 
but, for all that, I knew him in an instant 
through the disguise, as I had known his step in 
the darkness. 

I saw Aunt Jessie meet him with her hands 
stretched out, for she had put down the lantern 
on the edge of the empty cart, and I saw him 
kiss her just as he used to kiss her in the old 
days. With a quick throb at my heart, that was 
more Ifke joy than any thing I had known for 
long days, I felt that Gerard could never have 
kissed her so if there had been the shadow of 
guilt between them. 

Then I saw her take up his hands, bend her 
gray head over them in the light of the candle, 
which already burned low in the lantern socket, 
and then speak to him anxiously. I saw my 
brother stoop and rub the wet soil On his hands, 
with actually a smile upon his face, then take the 
whip, turn the horse by the rein, and leave the 
yard slowly. That was all I saw or heard ; but 
I know how Gerard is making his escape. And, 
somehow it seems easier to me now to pray for 
his safety. 



Afler our early breakfast this morning, I heard 
Aunt Jessie tell the wagoner tp go to Penzance 
and bring the cait back with the tiles. 

** Your master sent it in early," she said, " and 
you'll find it where you always stop. Gro in at 
once; and you need not say any thing about it 
afterward." 

She little guessed how I understood this order. 
She watched him out of sight, her eyes keen and 
eager, then she di*ew a long breath of relief, and 
re-entered the house. And all my heart went 
out to meet her, in gratitude for her love of 
Gerard. 

Later on in the morning, grandfather was call- 
ed out — he is growing more and more infirm, and 
sits for hours together now in his arm-chair — to 
speak to two men who had come about A horse 
he had to sell. He went to the stable with them, 
and on round the farm, they evidently tempting 
him to take them on. Aunt Jessie and I, stand- 
ing at the wide window, watched them. She 
had a startled fear upon her face, and, for the first 
time I ever could remember such a thing, she 
clung to me as if I were a little comfort to her. 

*'Are you afraid, Aunt Jessie," I whispered, 
''are you afraid that they aie here to search for 
him r 

** Hush ! " she cried, in quick fear. * * They are 
come to see the young horse." 

But I knew why her hold npon my arm grew 
tighter. Yes, they were detectives, and they had 
all the buildings opened and examined before 
they left the farm. Oh, if they had only come 
vesterdav, how terrible it would have been! 
Strange that I forgot to hide from them myself, . 
j until it was too late. I think the sound of grand- 
I father's raised, fierce tones took all sense and 
power from me. 

*' Come here to search for the forger I" he cried, 
raising his stick in the short-lived, savage strength 
which his wrath gave him. *' Do you think I 
harbor criminals here ? He would be too cun- 
ning to come to me, for he knows I'd be the first 
to give him up — the very firet, the very first! 
Come here!" he reiterated, shrilly, "not he, the 
thief! — he knows me too well. I should give 
him up to you with my own hand ; I should 
strike him myself, old and feeble as I am. I 
would never have had the law changed : I would 
have hanged every forger under heaven ! Come 
here? He daren't!" 

And then he tunied to me, and spoke to me 
just such savage words as he had spoken of Ger- 
ard. Of course the men then knew who I was; 
and so I am to go and tell in public all I know 
of Gerard. 

All I know ! Will it be crime in me to hold 
back any of the truth ? Have I, as grandfiither 
said to me to-night — and they were the first 
words he had uttered to me since my return — ■ 
been lielping him in crime ? I shall never com^ 
back here after I have been to tell of Gerard. IC 
would not do for me to come ; even Aunt Jessie 
said so ; and, if she had not, how could I hav© 
lived upon his bounty after those cruel words ha 
said of me and Gerard to-day before them all ? 

I answered all the questions they put to me, no 
more, no less ; but it seemed as if nothing could 
serve Gerard's cause. He had in his possession 
the check which Eustace Jelfrey had changed 
for me ; having bought it back, poor Gerard! to 
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ke€!p for my sake; and he had, a week after-' 
ward, cashed that other check for one thousand 
pounds. One thousand pounds ! As if Gerard 
ever could have had such a sum, and I not know ! 

I told of Eustace Jelfrey, and appealed to have 
him examined. But he came from the prelim- 
inary inquiry unsuspected — a man exonerated 
from all shadow of crime. He had been a friend 
of Gerard Dymocke's, he said, and had once 
changed a check for his sister, but that check 
had been bouglit back from him by Dymocke, 
the very first time they were alone together after- 
ward. About the other check he knew nothing 
at all, but, during the three weeks that followed 
the date when it had been cashed, he had no- 
ticed that Gerard Dymocke was unusually well 
supplied with money, and that he was unusually 
excited, with moody fits of depression alteniating 
with this excitement, as his sister conid testify. 
I suppose I could testify it, at least they seemed 
to take for gi-anted that I had done so. 

And thus, by some means, Eustace Jelfrey left 
the examination an unblamed man, and I a crim- 
inal in my own miserable thoughts, as Gerard 
was a criminal in the thoughts of all those who 
had been about me. I wonder whether, if we 
had had one single friend in all tjie city who 
would and could have exerted himself on our be- 
half, things would have been left to look just as 
they did look ? 

I am with Rachel now in the old room which 
is so painfully familiar to me — with Rachel only, 
for a few days ago she woke one morning to find 
her mother lying dead beside her. The shock to 
Hachel has left her quite deaf, though still just 
her own patient, tender self. She would not let 
me tell her of my sorrows, but she told me of 
hers as only those can tell of sorrow who know 
the joys that lie beyond ; and as I listened, I grew 
a little braver and a little more patient. 

All the hope is over now. Gerard, in spite 
of iiis disguise and occupation, has been taken. 
The words look like other words when they are 
written; yet to think what they mean! Some 
men in Penzance, who wondered about him dur- 
ing the few- minutes he stopped with the cart, 
suspected and betrayed him, sending the police 
on his track — my poor, solitary, hunted brother! 
But I have lived through that time, and I can 
not dare to i-ecall it yet. 

Mr. Esdaile's son, who has come home from 
America in consequence of his father s sudden 
death, prosecuted with a vigor which every one 
Called just, but which I called merciless and cru- 
<il. Again both Eustace Jelfrey and I were ex- 
umined ; but, after it all, there was the verdict 
Uttered, for which the way had been prepared. 

Gerard had changed the forged check ; Gerard 
I lad had possession of the first, of which the forged 
One had been an exact copy, except that it had 
l>€en made payable to Mr. Dymocke's order, in- 
stead of Miss Dymocke's ; and Gerard had been 
^^ught attempting to make his escape in disguise. 
Gerard could deny nothing of this, and we could 
pay for no one to plead for him ; so the trial was 
Soon over, and he was sentenced to trtmsportation 
for eight years. 

Ah, how soon the words are written that mean 
an endless paiting, an everlasting disgrace; a 
Uight upon oar lives which nothing can ever wipe 
away ! If we meet again, we shall be old and 
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worn and heait-sick. But I am not old and 
worn and heart-sick even to-night, while my life 
lies blank before me, with the tepible blankness 
of a stonn-tossed sea ? 

I try to think of Gerard as he was at the farm, 
with the careless independence on his face, and 
always the coaxing gentleness in his eyes. I tiy 
to think of him as he was in London with me, 
when his gay, tender care and love made the life 
so jjleasant for me. I try to fancy that I hear 
his voice as he sings to a thousand breathless list- 
eners, with just the quiet ease with which he sings 
to me alone. I try to fancy that I see him at his 
easel, whistHng softly as he works, and bi'eaking 
off now and then to show me what he does, or to 
cheer me with a meny jest. But I can not think 
of him so. I can only picture him as he sat in 
the cell at Newgate. And my hard, dry eyes — 
to which the tears, I think, can never come again 
— must see him alwavs so. 

Ever since — since I came to London, I have 
been trying to meet with an engagement ; for I 
must earn a home of my own now ; and what am 
I fit to do but teach ? Perhaps the unnecessarj- 
education which was given me by our rector's 
wish will be of service to me now. If not^ what 
is there left for me to do ? 

Rachel wants me to stay with her, but how 
could I let her work for me? True, I might 
help her, but my help would not be worth what 
she would give me. We have talked over all 
my plans together, she and I, and I have decided 
to spend the money Gerai*d gave me on that last 
dreadful night in seeking an engagement in which 
I may be able to earn enough to allow me to put 
something away toward — toward that sum which 
I feel that we owe to Mr. Esdaile. No matter 
where the money went, one thing I must always 
feel, that Gemrd and I owe that sum to Clara's 
brother. One thousand pounds ! How can such 
a sum ever be repaid ? Yet that thought can not 
prevent the duty still being ours to save it. 

Clara is married now, and has gone to live at 
a distance. Poor child ! was it a blow to her to 
find that her father died insolvent ? But I don't 
think she would grieve at that, in the greater loss 
of both her parents within a year of each other ; 
and I dare say her husband now loves her ten- 
derly, and will make up for all. He is the broth- 
er of her brother's wife, and I remember how 
lovingly she used to speak of "Adelaide." 

Well, our paths — which ran together for a lit- 
tle time — are wide apart now, and may never 
cross again. Clara was always loving and kind 
to me, and, even through this miserable time, has 
tried to comfort and to cheer me. Can I re- 
member her all my life save with deep gratitude? 
She gave me a letter when she saw me last, 
which, she gently said, might be of service to me 
if I wished to teach again ! That is just Clara'j* 
delicate way of speaking. I know it will be of 
eveiy use to me. At least I know that without 
such a letter I might try in vain to win what I 
want. To-morrow I hope to begin in earnest. 

I wonder whether many governesses have as 
hard work in seeking an engagement as I have 
had? I hope not, for the teaching is hard 
enough when it comes, without liaving these 
humiliations and difficulties in obtaining it. I 
can not tell them all, and, indeed, I would w* 
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like to do so if I could ; bat I mnst tell aboat to- 
day, .because it is to be the last day. 

It began with as di'eary a disappointment as 
need be. When I first began to try for an en- 
gagement, I sent my name, and a fee of five shil- 
lings, to a governess-agency office ; and as they 
said they had the names of many ladies **on 
their books," I expected to receive quite a choice 
of addresses. But I waited in vain. Except 
one mistress of a small school, who wished for 
an assistant teacher, at a salary of fifteen pounds 
A year, I heard of none of the ladies whose names 
were '* on the books." So I gave that idea up in 
despair, and put an advertisement in the Times. 
I wonder whether any author's opening chapters 
ever cost him more thought than the wording of 
that advertisement cost me ? 

For three or four days no answer came, but 
to-<iay I have had two. We would not open 
them until breakfast was over, Kachel and I, but 
put them in the middle of the table, and feasted 
our eyes upon them. Tlien aften^'ard, sitting 
close to Rachel, where she could read over me, 
as she could not hear me, I took the first and 
opened it. 

No need to read it, either I or Rachel. It was 
only a printed circular from the very agency to 
which I had applied, offering the advertiser any 
engagement she might desire (having many of 
all kinds "on their books"), in return for a fee 
of five shillings. I crushed that up and bui*ned 
it, tiying to laugh into Rachel's sympathizing 
eyes, and took up the other letter. 

This was just such a one, to all appearance, as 
I had been longing for, and my hands sliook as 
they opened it. 

Yes, it was a lady's letter, but what a differ- 
ent one from what I had expected when I began 
to read ! It was from a girl like myself, who 
had long been trying to obtain teaching, and who 
liad failed again and again, as I had failed. She 
liad spent all she had, she told me with pitiful 
candor, in advertising, and entering the agency 
offices, and going about from place to place to 
liold interviews. And now she wrote to ask me 
whether, if I had any answers to my advertise- 
ment of which I did not care to make use, I 
would kindly give them to her. 

Oh, how sad it was ! . Yet Rachel laughed. 
She said she could not help it, thinking of the 
answers which I had had ; but certainly it was 
not a very merry laugh. 

Those were my two letters, and I prepared to 
go out with a heavy disappointment at my heart. 
I had seen the advertisement of a lady in Hol- 
loway, and I went there with hope more dead 
within me than it had ever been before. The 
house was the private residence of a Jew jeweler, 
and every thing about tiie place was shine and 
glitter, as if he liked to see his stock about him 
here, as well as in the City. 

A sleepy, indolent lady sat and questioned me, 
evidently going through a ready-prepared cate- 
diism ; but the brisk little master of the house 
liad blurted out his one all-important question 
almost before I was seated. What salary did I 
expect? After I had told him, he inteiTupted 
his wife's catechism again and again to ask me 
to "lower my figure." He did not mean that 
my five feet were too many for his great house, 
but that my forty pounds' demand was too much 
/or his large parse. 



I did lower it, so weary was I of trying and 
failing. Then they asked me to play. I played 
one of Beethoven s sonatas, wondering to my- 
self, as I did so, whether it would not have been 
wiser to play a galop, fast and floridly. 

"Pretty well," said the lady of the hoase, 
languidly, as I rose; "but I prefer something 
classical." 

I could not venture to answer, and so stupidly 
had my thoughts wandered to the music, that I 
was but dimly aware of all she was enforcing 
upon me. 

I could understand that she was willing to en- 
gage me to instruct her "young ladies," and 
that she expected me to undertake every thing, 
ranging from thorough bass, efficiently ("a part 
of every lady's education now," she said), to fash^ 
ionable fancy-work, three hinguages, painting, 
and dancing included. 

I was dimly aware tljat I promised to do all 
this, and that the little father of the "young 
ladies" made another appeal to me then to 
"lower my figure," but that his wife whispered 
to him that I was "very low," and he had bet- 
ter let it rest. Tmly I did feel veiy low then, 
in this glitter which was not gold. 

And so 1. was engaged ; and I begin my du- 
ties next week. Mrs. Raphael kept Clara Es- 
daile's letter. Perhaps that is usual, but I did 
so hope she would give it back to me, as I could 
see that it satisfied her entirely. I had not read 
it myself, for I knew it was not for my eyes that 
Clara had written it. 

Four whole years it is since last I sat writing 
in this room of Rachel's. Four years of hard, 
dull work, of unacknowledged service; four 
years of real heart-loneliness. Well, it is over 
now, and I have other work, and another home 
once more to seek ; feeling so tired, even before 
I begin. But I must not mind ; it has to be done, 
and perhaps this will be the last time. There 
can surely never be another such a cruel end- 
ing as there has been to this four years' task of 
mine. 

I never shall know how thev found out all 
about Gerard and myself. I never shall know 
any thing distinctly about it, except how their 
reproaches and their scoffings stabbed me. If 
they would only have sent me away quietly, I 
should not have minded, for I have been teach- 
ing myself always to be prepared for that ; but, 
oh ! it was hard to bear the scorn and derision ol' 
— such as those. 

Mrs. Raphael wrote at once to Clara's hus- 
band — Clara died three years ago — telling him 
that his dead wife had been deceitful and antme ; 
saying just what such women do say when they 
let their malice go uncurbed. Was not that an 
unnecessary insult, to him as well as to me? 
But I will not write another word about them. 

I am here now, with my life to begin again, 
and the one letter, which was my only help be- 
fore, is mine no more. Mrs. Raphael tore it to 
atoms, and burned it in her anger, sneering be- 
cause a cry escaped me as it blazed. Hard as I 
tried to suppress that cry, it started from my 
lips in spite of me. 

I can only search the papers now, in the hope 
that I may one day see some engagement at a 
distance for which I may apply ; and how doio* 
\y I ftoarch them, sitting here alone ! 
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Kachel is living for this month at a honsd in 
Berkeley Square. The family being out of town, 
and the woman who has before been left in charge 
having proved dishonest, they have asked llachd 
to stay there until the season begins. 

I go to her every day, and we sit together sew- 
ing through the evening, but I am alone here at 
the old rooms until then. She never comes to 
me ; she says the walk, short as it is, does me 
good, and she is sure to be right. So I go, and 
she biings me back, and we walk as slowly as 
we can, and cheer each other, and notice how 
the evenings are lengthening. 

And so that day is over, and to-morrow the 
papers come, and it begins all over again. 

Wliat a strange thing it is to be expecting one 
certain letter on which all one's future hangs! 
My future, indeed — my long, long future — seems 
to hang upon the answer which will come from 
Highshire, and which may come now by any post. 
Is it any wonder that I watch for the hour so 
eagerly? And yet, looking back upon my de- 
ceit, is it any wonder that I watch for it with 
pain? 

This Is how it was. I saw the advertisement, 
and in a moment my heart began to beat with 
a quick, wild hope. One hundred pounds a year, 
simply to be companion to a lady. 

I felt a strange, incompi*ehensibIe reliance on 
my own power, and I answered it at once; I 
could not bear the delay of an hour, though I 
knew I should keep the letter open to take to 
liachel. I did not write much — I almost think 
my heart was too full — but an answer* came back 
to me, expressing satisfaction with all I had said, 
and asking for my reference. 

Then I knew I had written to Lady Athelston, 
and my heart failed me. Could I go to live so 
in my father's house ? 

All that day I kept the letter hidden in my 
breast, and had not courage to show it to Kachel. 
But it was all told afterward, and then liachel 
made her plan. I was to write to Lady Athel- 
ston, refening her to " Mrs. M*MulIen, No. 18 
Berkeley Square." This address would sound 
well ; the letter would reach Kachel straightfor- 
wardly, and she would answer it. 

She did — writing as pretty and lady -like a 
letter as any inhabitant of the Square could do — 
and for the answer to that letter I am waiting 
now. I can not work, or eat, or sleep. 

Is it right to ha>-e accepted a situation with 
»Lady Athelston ? She was Sir Gerard's widow, 
married to him for just one month ; and her son 
now — not his son, though, oh no, not his — is the 
baronet of High Atlielston. I liave never writ- 
ten the names before to-day, since that night, 
nellrly five years ago, when Aunt Jessie told us 
our mother's story. 

Suppose — but why think of these things now? 
It can not be wrong for me to go. No, it can 
not be wrong for me to go. 

X felt that I would gratefully accept any thing 
that brought me money which I could save ; 
then, how could I resist the temptation of that 
offer of one hundred pounds a year ? Through 
all the very most hopeful time of my tiying, I 
never fancied I could earn that. Eighty pounds 
a 3rear I shall be able to put away toward paying 
that terrible debt of Gerard's and mine. Four 
yean ate gone — half the time of his absence ; 



and through those years I have been able to save J|t 
so little. "• 

How long they have seemed ! Yet now that , j; 
they are over, here I am, waiting for my fate ia 
Kachel's quiet room, just as I was waiting then. 

And how have those four years passed with • 
othera? With Kachel, evenly, busily, and pa- 
tiently ; of that I am sure, though through all 
that time she has never, for one hour, ceased to 
miss her mother, and to hope — agains( hope — 
that she should see her adopted child again. She ■> 
never has done so ; nor has she seen Eustace Jel* 
frey since Gerard's trial. 

At the old farm grandfather lives on alone. 
When — only by chance — I heard of Aunt Jes- 
sie's death, I wrote to ask him if he would see 
me. Twice I wrote, for I fancied my first letter .^ 
might not have reached him; but I never had 
an answer. I wish he had written to me, eveu 
if only to tell me that he would not see me. 

I don't know what put it into my head this 
evening to show Kachel that little note Grerard 
threw into my hands on the night he went away. 
I think I must have taken it to her lust because 
I was so tired of talking of that other letter 
which we are expecting; or perhaps only be- 
cause my thoughts were so full of Gerard. Now 
I am very, very glad I took it ; for, between us, 
we have managed to read most of the blotted 
words. It took hours to do it ; but I think we 
have read them rightly now. This is what we 
make them out to be : 

**A month ago he told me a specious lie. He 
told me that Mr. Esdaile was lending him a sum 
of money just for a few weeks, in which time he 
should inherit a sum of five thousand pounds. 
But he said he was so afraid of the fact of hi;) 
having borrowed money reaching the ears of the 
dying old woman who had made a will in his fa- 
vor, that Mr. Esdaile had himself proposed draw- 
ing the check for Jelfrey in the name of a friend. * 

**I believed this lie, just as he said it. I 
know now that I was mad and blind ; but he 
had a wonderful influence over me, and I never 
suspected. I offered . the check he gave me, 
firmly believing it to be Mr. Esdaile's own. 
From the time the knowledge dawned upon me 
I was miserable, only praying him to restore the 
money, or to free me from my oath of silence. 
He could do neither yet, he told me, entreating 
my forbearance just for a little longer. But I 
have no written proof of this, and what is my 
word worth against the facts? Nothing will 
save me ; but, before Grod, I am innocent." 

'*0h, Rachel I" I cried, when it seemed plain 
to us, * * why did he blot it ? I could have told 
this at the trial ; I could have told the judge tlie 
truth." 

"Perhaps his own impulse was the wisest, my 
dear." 

"But why?" I cried. "He would not have 
written it, if it had not been trae." 

" He crossed the words out for some reason," 
Kachel said, veiy pityingly ; " it must have been 
to prevent your having any knowledge of the 
transaction, and so guard against your testimony 
being necessary.". 

" Then, why did he write them at all ?" 

" He wrote them instinctively, dear, no doubt,'* 
she said, "in his desii*e for you to know the 
truth.'' 
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*** Then, why did he not tear them off?"I 
moaned, holding tlie letter tight in my clasped 
hands. 

" Don't yon see that on the opposite side of 
the sheet is written what he does really want 
you to read? Perhaps he had no more paper." 

And then — just hearing those few common- 
place words which told of his helplessness — the 
tears, that are so seldom in my eyes now, rushed 
to them ; and I sobbed in Rachers arms until 
I had not strength left me to go back ; so she 
put me to sleep in her own bed, just as she 
might have put a little child. 

To-morrow I leave here. Once more I am 
. starting on a new path. Is it wrong and un- 
tinistful to »onder where it will lead ? Oh ! I 
TOll'try 80 hard to do my duty ; and perhaps, 
as God is alw^s pitiful, this home will not be 
doeed against j^ne as others have been. Yet 
. . tiie fAd hannflng presentiment is still with me, 
■«ad I can not feel that the sorrow of my life and 
'Gerard's can be taken away for long years to 
come, even if ever. 
Oh ! I hope it is ri<?ht (at least, not wrong) 
• 'for me to be going to High Athelston, tempted 
only by that offer of one hundred pounds sala- 
ry. So much of that 1 shall be able to save for 
Gerard! 

Is all love of money i*enl avarice? If so, 
what an almost universal sin it must be ! I was 
thinking to-night, as I came home with liachel, 
of that last evening at home when Gerard told 
Aunt Jessie he would redeem his name. Poor 
Gerard ! — poor Gerard ! If I could only know 
what he does in that hard life of his — so far 
away from me — that I might follow him all the 
more closely, day by day, in my thoughts ! Four 
years more, and he will be free ; and through 
that time I shall be helping him. There, that 
shall be my last thought to-night — almost a glad 



one. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN THE DUSK. 

The chill November shadows were creeping in 
upon Lina, when she closed the book at last, and 
slowly rose with it in her hand. Her face was 
pained in its white stillness, and her eyes had a 
dreamy sorrow in them which it was sad to see, 
as she locked up the book again, and, standing by 
the window, looked out far off among the hills. 

" Now it is time to go to Gerard," she thought, 
ft quiet patience struggling into her beautiful eyes. 
"Then, after I have seen him, the way will lie 
clear before me. I feel so old and tired now to 
beg;in it all again — alone. Ah ! if only he might 
think it safe for me to go with him." 

Once more, noiselessly and unobserved in her 
dark dress, Lina crept down to the west door, 
then through the park and out into the lane, 
where the dusk deepened fast among the arched 
trees. 

Dorcas Cheere, standing just within her cot- 
tage-door and preparing to lock herself in, saw 
the girl walk up the garden-path, and waited a 
moment to enjoy the opportunity of letting out a 
little superfluous viciousness. 



**He'8 out," she snapped, coming a step for- 
ward, as Lina tapped softly at the artist's door*; 
*'and a blessed thing it is for solbe of ns when 
he is out." 

"Has he been gone long?" asked Lina, tim- 
idly. X 

"Not a bit too long, "returned Dorcas, jerk- 
ing out the words, " considering how he goes on 
when he's here. It makes one frightened of be- 
ing alone in one's house, to see him come to his 
door and talk to any begging vagabond that 
chooses to try him. If he hasn't money to send 
his boy to school, he oughtn't to have money to 
give them. There was one here just as he was 
going out, and he must turn back, forsooth ! to 
get him money — a skulking ticket-of-leave man, 
ril be bound!. I keep my door locked, for it's 
more likely to be my things they're after than his 
— as he hasn't any." 

But Dorcas, sharply as she spoke, had eyes to 
see the deathly pallor which crept to Lina's very 
lips at her words. 

"You'd better come in and rest a bit. Miss 
Chester," she said, modifying her tone a little. 

But Lina, faltering her thanks, turned away, 
and, following the winding field-path behind the 
cottages, came presently out into the valley, 
where the shadows glided swift and dim. 

No sign of Gerard yet ; and the small dark fig- 
nre hurried on in that great solitude among the 
hills, which echoed so drearily the solitude of her 
heart. No sign of Gerard yet ; and the shadoyi's 
came on and wrapped themselves about her, chill- 
ing her until she shivered as we shiver when some 
awful unknown evil nears us. No sign of (Jer- 
ard yet, and she dared not call. Hill behind hill, 
hill beyond hill, she searched the whole expanse, 
with a great dread in her wide and desolate eyes j 
but there was no sign of Gerard yet. 

At last, upon the narrow path beyond the wa- 
ter-fall, she saw a group of figures coming to- 
ward her, and her heart leaped with relief anJ^ 
thankfulness. It was some moments still before^ 
she could recognize them, and then the fear crept^ 
slowly back — a greater fear than it had been be — 
fore. The two boys were together on Jack Es- — - 
dalle's pony, and beside them rode Louisa Castil- — " 
lain, who had joined them higher up the valley,, 
because she knew who had been asked to meet::^ 
them. And there was no one else. 

Slowly Lina went on toward the path on whicli^* 
they rode. Beyond this path, and above it, laj — ' 
the silent tarn in the deep shadow, and beside 
this tarn — almost close beside it — two men hai 
met upon the narrow footway which ran so neai 
its treacherous watere ; and the words that lefl 
their lips were those hot words of fierce, ungov — 
emable rage which can be rarely either heard onr" 
uttered a second time in any .man's life. ft 

TTie two horses came on. Lina heard a slrouC^ 
of recognition from the lips of the boys on th(5 
pony, and she knew that they, too, cQvtd see hcL* 
brother and Eustace Jelfrey. She knew Miss 
Castillain's eyes took in all the scene ; yet Lina 
thought she saw nothing in all the world but the 
two men who stood there, strong and defiant; 
knowing nothing of those who watched them, 
knowing only that they had met in the solitude, 
and that strength and cowardice, revenge and 
hatred, justice and injustice, would not rest with 
words alone — even such words as those. 

Lina started forward, trembling helplessly; 
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one dreiid only filling her heart and urging her 
steps.' Grerard knew nothing of the mine beneath 
the water. To Gerard this was only a shallow 
mountain lake. Could she reach him in time ? 

Her steps were weak and ner^'eless, as if she 
were trying to run in a dream. Louisa Castil- 
lain drew up her horse as the small, dark figure 
passed across the bridle-road. There was still 
the slight ascent to climb ; to Lina it seemed like 
a terrific mountain in her way, while her steps 
faltered in their haste and fear. 

The two men, with flashing eyes and ringing 
words of hate, had met in a close and savage em- 
brace ; and had not seen her. A few more steps 
— only a few more : slow and tedious, but only a 
few more ! Before half of these few steps were 
taken, Lina had fallen to the ground as if the un- 
seen hand of death had smitten her in an instant ; 
for the wide, watching eyes had seen the end ; 
then closed in sudden blindness. 

lina had seen how the man who had been 
wronged fought with the man who for years had 
wronged him, and how, with a fierce and frantic 
strength, he had flung him back into the water 
whose secret he did not know, and then had left 
the spot; walking quite slowly in the opposite 
direction, but still never seeing her. And other 
eyes had seen the end too. Louisa Castillain 
had seen how the man whom nobody knew and 
nobody cared for fonglit with the man she loved; 
and how, with a murderous strength, he had hurl- 
ed him into the water, which meant death, and 
then had turned away deliberately, because the 
deed was done. 

And the boys had seen how the man who had 
always had pleasant, merry words for both, and 
womanly care for one, fought with the man from 
whom both shrunk with an instinctive antipathy. 
Andi^ven they knew, as they clung tremblingly 
to eflfch other, that, in this dusk among the hills 
to-day, an awful deed had been committed, of 
which they knew the name, though the horror 
of its meaning had never entered into the heart 
of either ; and now it seemed as if a voice were 
whispering it to them again and again, in this 
new and terrible experience. 

And Louisa C^^tillain, too, as she galloped 
wildly down the valley, felt this one word whis- 
pered about her, and echoing from hill to hill. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Louisa's tidings. 

The shabby phaeton, which was the only ve- 
faUe Maijorie Castillain was allowed to drive, 
srood at the post-office door, half-way down the 
steep street of Churchill. 

Marjo^ had no idea that her custom was val- 
ued by Mr. Johnson Mathers, or that her visits 
were pleasant to him ; she thought far too lowly 
of herself, and far too meanly of her financial re- 
sources, to imagine either the one or the other ; 
bat certain It is that, since he had helped her on 
the day she went to him with her first request, 
she had made, as many errands to the shop as she 
conld, and avoided, in that delicate thoughtful- 
ness which xecognized the debt of gratitude, the 
same to the postmaster as to the highest gentle- 
man ih the land, aUoi^-ing any of her trivial or- 



ders to be included in Louisa's, when she sent up 
to a London stationer. And Mr. Mathers in- 
stinctively understood all this, and it mad^ him 
value more the genial, gentle brightness of the 
girl who always had been his favorite (if his 
smallest) customer. 

The pleasant "good -afternoon" had been 
spoken, and Maijorie was passing through the 
door which he held open, when Sir Neil Athel- 
ston, on the opposite side of the road, caught 
sight of her, and crossed. 

"Alone, Marjorie?" he asked, as they shook 
hands. The words sounded careless enough, but 
the young ^baronet's eyes were unusually intent as 
he asked the question. 

"Yes, alone," she answered, lightly; "why 
not ? Louie has ridden Tristram up the valley, 
and will ride back with Jack Esdaile. Xiouie 
adores Jack Esdaile." 

^* Erratum — read the initials reversed," put in 
Neil, coolly. "But, M^norie," he added, in a 
tone so unconsciously anerious that Marjorie 
guessed in a moment at the motive of his ques- 
tion, " tell me where you have been, and who 
has been with you all tliis day. Ypu told me at 
the ball last night that you would tome to High 
Athelston to-day." 

"And I intend to do so, Neil," replied Mar- 
jorie, her voice catching the anxiety of his. 
"Where are you going now ?" 

"To the rectory. I have been deluded into 
some appointment with our two afctive magis- 
trates, Jorden and Stuart, and I suppose, unnec- 
essary as I may be, I must not fail to be there to 
meet them." 

"Of course not," laughed Marjorie, "being 
high-sherifi^. What an awe-inspiring meeting, 
Neil — two magistrates and a sheriff! Shall I 
come, self-invited, and introduce a little counter- 
element ?" 

"I wish you would," he answered, absently, 
little guessing how unheeded her presence was to 
be when she did come. " But the fact is, Mar- 
jorie, I thought you had Miss Chester with you. 
My mother is at Button,, and so I thought that, 
as you are always so good to Miss Chester, you 
would have taken her out, or called to see her, or 
done something to make this leisure day a kind 
of holiday to her." 

"But you must have known (seeing her at 
home) that she was not with me." 

And Marjorie, a little frightened — she hardly 
knew why, except that she was always prepared 
for sorrowful tidings of Lina — spoke far mom 
earnestly than she wot of. 

"But I have not seen her to-day," the yoiumt 
man said. "Martin found out that she was in 
lier room all morning, but she could not have 
staid there until I left at dusk — could she, Mar- 
jorie?" 

"Hardly," said Maijorie, tersely. "Neil, I 
will walk on with you. Shall I tell James to 
keep the phaeton here to take us back ?" 

"Not necessary," Neil answered, readily, by no 
means relishing the idea of driving the ancient 
Hawkedale quadruped. " My dog-cart is to fol- 
low me to the rectory. I enjoyed the, walk into 
the town, but don't care for it back again. Let 
me drive yon, Marjorie, and send James home." 

She did as he bid her, and they turned and 
walked up the street together, many eyes follow- 
ing the handsome youn^ co^^^Vi^\;Vka!ssi\Bas:w^3^r. 
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day woald not be long in coming now, and would 
be a holiday for Chnrchill. 

*'Will you come into the formidable rectory 
study, then, Maijorie," Sir Neil inquired, **and 
make out a case to divert us ?" 

**To give you something to do? The talent- 
ed young sheriiF has had no opportunity yet for 
displaying his ideas of justice." 

^* Churchill is such a stupidly cautious and ex- 
emplary spot," he answered, still with the absent 
tone in his voice. " Our magistrates never have 
a case worth hearing. Can't you bring us one ?*' 

*' I could take papa up," mused Maijorie, ** for 
robbing me of every luxury ; but I don't think 
of uny thing definite against — Neil," she add- 
ed, suddenly breaking oiF in her forced jest, "is 
there any reason for Miss Chester keeping her 
own room to-day ?" 

** Reason?" he echoed, astonished. **Why, 
Maijorie, what reason could she have to-day 
more than on any other day ?" 

**I don't know," ruminated Maijorie, **but 
one never knows what may have been disc — may 
have happened in one's absence ; and so — and so, 
at any rate, I am at liberty to ask," she concluded, 
with a forced laugh. 

"No," Neil answered, wondering now at her 
earnestness, "nothing has happened; indeed, I 
don't see what could have happened. Have you 
heard any thing, Maijorie ?" 

She raised her face suddenly to his, a grave 
wistfnlneiss in her eyes, as she answered, almost 
solemnly, 

. " If I dicl hear any thing, Neil, what difference 
would that make? No friend of mine would 
ever be doubted in my heait because of any thing 
I bad heard. Neil, should you believe evil things 
.of one you had learned to respect ? Could you — 
oould you ever do it, Neil ?" 

He was wondering at her tone, half inclined to 
smile, when a sudden idea struck him. 

"Maijorie, can you be thinking of Miss Ches- 
ter when you say this ?" 

"I need not be thinking of any one in particu- 
lar," she answered, rather quickly. "Look how 
fast some one is riding down the valley. "From 
the rectory garden, we shall be able to see who 
it is." 

So, in the garden, they turned a little aside 
among the shrubs, to look over the hedge into 
the valley. A boy was hastily opening the gate 
which led from it into the road, and through the 
opened gate the horse and rider came on without 
a pause. 

"Tristi'am — Louie — I declare it is Louie!" 
cried Maijorie, starting a little; "alone, and in 
haste I 1 wonder why ?" 

"Rare event," laughed Neil. "I wonder 
whether Louisa has ever been in a huny before 
in all her life." 

Even before the woi*ds were all uttered, Louisa 
had turned Tristram, and drawn him up at the 
rectoiy gate. Neil moved forward and opened 
it for her, but she passed him without a word, 
cantering on up the sloping drive. 

" Stop, Louie, stop !" cried Marjorie, in a 
breathless voice, subdued in all its eagerness. 
"Stop one moment, Louie, and tell us first." 

Neil stood astonished. * * Tell what ?" he ques- 
tioned. 

■ But Marjorie did not heed him in her eager- 
ness, and Louisa did not heed either of them. 



She dre^v up Tristram at the door, and, dismount- 
ing with Neil's ready help, but giving liim no 
word or glance of thanks, passed into the house ; 
her face flushed in odd, fluctuating patches, un- 
der her stiff, high hat ; her habit sweeping be- 
hind her; over the red-and-white tiles. Marjorie 
followed her; so white and frightened -looking 
that Neil, seeing her, started forward, and laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

" Marjorie, in Heaven's name, what has fi-ight- 
ened you ?" 

A strange, dreamy smile stirred her lips, but 
her brows were drawn with pain. 

" Louisa will tell us what it is," she said, most 
sadly, yet sarcastically, too. " Wait a minute, 
she will tell us. Who could do it better ?" 

In the hall, just at the study door, Emily Jor- 
den met them. 

"I saw you coming," she said, smiling shyly 
at Sir Neil, and then linking her arm within Mnr- 
jorie's, in the clinging attitude she loved. "If 
you are going into the study, I may come too, 
but I dare not go alone. Papa has some solemn 
meetings there. Oh, I should be afraid of hear- 
ing them ! Not that I should be scolded," she 
added, with her innocent upraised glance past 
Marjorie's thoughtful face. " Papa never scolds 



me. 



Spoiled child!" returned Sir Neil, recog- 
nizing himself appealed to. 

"Am I spoiled, Marjorie?" she asked, evident- 
ly relishing his pleasant, lazy patronage. '^Am 
I spoiled more than other girls ?" 

"I don't know," rejoined Maijorie, her face 
full of another thought. "I suppose it's the 
same all the world over. All the roses fall to 
one, all the thorns to another." 

They had entered now the long, comfortable 
room which Mr. Jorden called his study, and he 
had risen in astonishment from the easy-chan', in 
which he had sat deliberating with Colonel Stuart, 
who, leaving the fellow-chair unoccupied, stood 
upon the rug with his back to the fire. 

The rector glanced in surprise from one to an- 
other, as his visitors entered unannounced ; but 
the colonel's grave eyes sought rapidly and in- 
stinctively for some unusual reason — sought it 
first in Miss Castillain's face, and last in her sis- 
ter's. Before they had turned from hers, Louisa 
had spoken, and made his one faint, unacknowl- 
edged doubt into a ciertainty. 

" Mr. Jorden — Coloael Stuart," she cried, ap- 
proaching them rapidly, " come quick, or send, 
or do something ! Mr. Jelfrey has been killed 
in the valley, and thrown into the pool — the old 
mine, you know ! I — ^I saw it done ; I saw him 
murdered!" 

She stopped here, overcome by her anger and 
her grief. But a minute afterward she repeated 
the words with sudden strength and heat, "I 
saw him murdered !" 

The unbreathed word among the hills had 
found at last a voice which would not shrink 
from uttering it. 

"Miss Castillain," said Colonel Stuart, with 
cold gravity, though the color had rushed even 
into his calm face, "be careful what you say, 
even here, among friends only ; for no single 
word can be retracted." 

"I saw it!" she cried again, in quick, assured 
eagerness. " Why should I retract true words ? 
I saw him murdered!" 
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*'Is it too late for help?" put in Maijorie. 
" We have had the boat-house drag at Hawke- 
dale, and it is there now. Please send for it, Mr. 
Jorden — a man on horseback ; and he can leave 
word for them to bring the little boat. But do 
have the drag at once ! " 

Mr. Jorden had his hand on the bell, when 
Colonel Stuart stopped him. 

" Would you object to taking the order to the 
man yourself?'* he said. '* Why should we have 
this presently talked of all over the town, and 
have a crowd to hinder us, too ?" 

* * I see, " the rector assented. ' * I will not bring 
the servants in here." 

When he returned from speaking to his groom, 
Louisa was still talking of what she had seen. 

'* Will he be in time?" asked Maijorie of him, 
in a voice of intense anxiety. 

" If any man could," the rector answered, lay- 
ing his hand with fatherly tenderness upon her 
clasped fingers. But I fear it is too late for such 
help to be of any avail. It must have been ei- 
ther too late or unnecessary even from the moment 
joar sister left the tarn ; too late to have saved 
him if he fell down the shaft ; unnecessary if he 
only slipped into the water around it. He is an 
excellent swimmer, and would Imve rescued him- 
self in such a case. Miss Castillain, did you wait 
ftt all after the deed was done?" 

**No," sobbed Louisa; *'I galloped off at 
race for help. Oh, if it is too late it will be your 
fault ! Why do yon stay here ?" 

" Though all help may be impossible," said Sir 
N'eii, his handsome face as white and perplexed 
\s the faces about him, '* we need not waste even 
these few moments. We ai*e all ready." 

"One thing, Miss Castillain," interposed the 
r>ector; "did you ride straight and fast from the 
oiinelii^e?" 

** 1 ilarted at once, and never stopped. I saw 
.t all. I saw distinctly the man who did it ; so 
iid others." 

" Yoa need not tell us yet," put in Colonel 
Stuart, quietly, as he moved to the door. 

"Jack saw it," cried Louisa, in sharp, quick 
r^nes, between her sobs ; ' ^ and," she added, while 
:he ooloners eves met hers in pained sui-prise; 
' ' and the man^s own son saw it — the murderer's 
iwn son!" 

"What!" cried Sir Neil, with a sudden start, 
^*you don't mean — great Heaven! Louisa, you 
ilon't mean that — th£(t Spendir has murdered Jel- 
riev?" * 

"Who else — who else ?" Louisa almost shriek- 
^ in a tone both malevolent and miserable. 
^*I saw him, and the boys saw him, and Miss 
Chester saw him." 

Colonel Stuart, his hand upon the door, stop- 
ped as her words reached him, a sudden mist be- 
Rare bis eyes. Sir Neil, in the act of rebut toning 
^is overcoat, staited as if the few shaip words 
bad stmck him. 

From Marjorie's tightened lips a cry of real 
and bitter pain escaped, which made Neil, in all 
his haste and agitation, tuni with a quick and 
anxious look of sympathy which was quite new 
to his indolent eyes. For one instant she laid 
ber hands pleadingly upon his arm, and seemed 
vishfol to fipeak ; but then, with a sudden sting- 
iBg recollection, she drew them away, and stood 
lade while he piassed her in his haste. 

Then, oat iu the hall, she stopped beside Col- 



onel Stuart, the pleading look deepening and 
saddening her eyes. 

"Colonel Stuart," she said, "you remember 
how lonely she is, and how young, and.how weak, 
and how — how much more friendless than anv 

■ 

of us. Oh ! need her evidence be called aganist 
him r 

"Please God, she is not there," he answered, 
in the same low tone, smiling a little into the 
eyes that were so beimtiful now in their child- 
like wistfulness. "I will remember." 

Only three words, yet so full of tender sym- 
pathy and brave hope, that her heart leaped 
gratefully within her. 

"Oh, make haste, make haste !" sobbed Lou- 
isa, hurrying through the hall, her tone so sharp 
and penetrating that it was the first to rouse the 
curiosity of the servants. 

"Where did you leave her, exactly ?" asked 
Sir Neil, tliinking it unnecessary to explain of 
whom he spoke. 

"I don't know whom yon mean," stammered 
Miss Castillain, stubbornly, her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

" Where did you leave Miss Chester ?" he said, 
his raised voice steiiier and more abrupt than she 
had ever heard it before. 

"At the tai-n, dose to it — I think. At any 
rate, she was there at the time," rejoined Miss 
Castillain, not so much confused as ctureless ; "I 
saw her running toward them." 

"Them! Do you know that you are impli- 
cating Mr. Jelfrey, too ?" put in the rector, stop- 
ping her. * ' Don't say any more yet, please, Miss 
Castillain." 

"But Sir Neil asked me about Miss Chester," 
she sobbed, with renewed tears ; "and I tell him 
I saw her running toward Mr. Spendir as he 
struck the blow — " her grief had not quite de- 
prived Louisa of her cunning — "and when she 
saw he had killed hiih she fainted. How could 
I wait to see more when I wanted help ?" 

And then Louisa's sobs seemed to overcome 
her utterly. 

But Neil took no trouble to offer even a sooth- 
ing word. 

" I shall find her," he muttered, with contempt- 
uous lips. 

"Oh! what shall we do?" cried Emily Jor- 
den, weeping bitterly, and clinging to her father's 
ai-m. "Will it be too late?" 

" Hush !" he said, appeasingly ; "let us hope 
it is all well. It is possible, dear. Ah ! thank 
Heaven ! there's Sir Neil's dog -cart coming up 
the lawn. Go to mamma, my pet ; I shall soon 
be back." 

If there had been a hundred lives at stake, the 
father woul^ have had time for his cliild's kiss. 

"Quick !" cried Sir Neil, springing to his 6eat, 
and holding the furs aside for Mr. Jorden to take 
his place beside him ; while the colonel swiftly 
mounted behind, and, on his own responsibility, 
told Kidley he would not be wanted. Cautious- 
ly Neil held in the fresh, thorough-bred horses, 
and bent to speak to Marjorie, raising his hat 
instinctively as he did so. 

"You were always her friend, Marjorie," he 
said. "Be satisfied, dear — I will find her." 

" I ani coming," she answered, coldly ; but he 
did not hear. His selfish impatience domina- 
ting over eveiy other thought, he urged on his 
horses down the slope ; and soon they vvqc^ va^ 
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cing over the shadowy tuif, Louisa Castillain, 
who had mounted again, following as rapidly as 
she could. 

'* Emily," whispered Marjorie, entreating as 
Miss Jorden had never heard her entreat before, 
"lend me your horse and your skirt, will you? 
Nothing else — I can not wait for any thing else. 
Fetch the skirt, and I'll saddle the horse myself.^' 

Deftly and rapidly she did it,^ran back into 
the house for a moment to change her skirt, 
then mounted without assistance, and cantered 
on, with tightened rein, beside the swollen brook. 

Long before the dog-cart reached the tarn, she 
had left Louisa behind, and she only slackened 
speed when she saw the three gentlemen stand- 
ing in the gloom beside the water. 

Only those three, she said to herself, with a 
gasp that sounded like relief. She joined them 
with a quiet pain upon her face ; but the water 
— growing darker and darker eveiy moment now, 
as the long November night drew on — held its 
seci'et safely. She turned sick and faint as she 
stood there, for to her heart also was whispered 
now that one miserable word whose echo must 
linger for evermore about this spot. 

"If he had saved himself, "remarked Mr. Jor- 
deUy ** we should have seen him. I have no fur- 
ther hope of that. There Is no trace of his strug- 
gling to shore." 

"There are traces of a straggle here," said 
Colonel Stuart, who had been cautiously examin- 
ing the foot-path which skirted the edge of the 
water. " There are foot-marks hei-e of more than 



one. 
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" Yes," answered his brother magistrate, grave- 
ly, "it must have ended with that deadly act. 
This will be a painful business." 

And then there was a short and puzzled silence 
among them, and not one but wished that he had 
not been sheriff or magistrate just then. 

"I suppose, Sir Neil," Mr. Jorden said at last, 
"I must fii-st send the police to Mr. Speudir's 
cottage." 

Neil answered moodily that he supposed so. 
' His thoughts hardly followed the rector's words ; 
and Marjorie knew this. 

"Neil," she whispered, her sweet voice very 
low and earnest, " do not go on to-night. Dear 
Neil, it will be kindest not to seek her." 

"Absurd !" he answered, with a gesture of im- 
patience ; " she has been frightened, and is alone. 
Where is your womanly pity ?" 

" The pity I feel," returned Maijorijj, hurt at 
his tone, but still gently entreating him, "I wish 
you could understand — oh, I wish you could ! 
tton't seek her, Neil." 

But again he spurned her words, in eager, pet- 
ulant haste. 

"Beal pity for her I see you can not under- 
stand," she said then, coldly. "Go and bring 
her back here, if you will. You have been cruel 
to her always ; crown it with this last and mean- 
est cruelty." 

He hardly seemed to undei*stand what she was 
saying. 

"Must I go to this fellow's cottage before I 
have my own liberty, Jorden ?" he asked, haugh- 
tily. 

"I should like yon to do so. I think we 
ought," the rector said. 

"And we may perhaps see Miss Chester there" 
put in Colonel Staart, to delay liim ; " she is very 



likely to have gone with the boys, either there or 
to The Anchorage." 

But Colonel Stuart knew that Lina Chester's 
one great effort would be to go as tar away from 
all of them as she could — he knew it even better 
than Marjorie did, because he knew what would 
be her reason. 

" If we are bound to go, before — ^before we do 
any thing else," put in Sir Neil, in his inborn 
impatience, let us go at once, for Heaven's sake ! 
If you will drive for me, Stuart, I will walk across 
the field-path to the cottages. I shall be there as 
soon as you are, and — " 

He did not finish the sentence, but they all 
knew that he went in the hope of meeting or 
overtaking Lina, in the path which she would be 
sure to have taken if she had intended to go to 
the cottages. 

In driving through the town the rector \7rja de- 
tained again and again ; once for quite half sn 
hour by a fellow-clergyman, who had driven from 
a distance on pui*pose to see him, and could not 
be kept in town in the deepening gloom of the 
evening. Through these hinderances Colonel 
Stuart waited patiently, rejoicing over each one, 
and Icngthenin^it as much as possible. 
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Had you rim better go on, colonel?" Mr. 
Jorden whispered, as another delay occurred 
-from one of his own curates. "I dpn't like to 
show I'm in haste. Sir Neil will have arrived at 
the cottage already, so tliat will be all right, and 
I wish to avoid suspicion." 

" Of course — of course," assented the colonel, 
with remarkable promptness. "Don't hasten, 
and whatever you do, avoid all appeamnce of ex- 
citement. I don't mind how long I wait for you." 

And so it chanced that when at last they reacli^ 
ed the cottages in Nether Lane, Sir Neil was ^^ 
the gate waiting for them ; his face to the roacl-9 
white and angi*y and peiplexed. 

"We need not wait," he said, when the hors^^ 
stopped ; " we need none of us wait here." 

" Is there no fear of his escaping us ?" inquire ^^ 
Mr. Jorden, as Sir Neil still stood, without oflfes^' 
ing to take his seat. 

"No fear," the baronet answered, so decisiv^^ 
ly that neither of them for a moment questions' ^^ 
his word. "You will come on with me — an -^^ 
dine ?" Neil asked, as if his thoughts were fi*^r ^ 
away from the dining, yet as if he dreaded the 
going back. 

"Miss Chester was not at the cottage, then 
inquired Colonel Stuart, asking the question 
fmnkly and genially as he could, when the rect<_ 
had declined Sir Neil's invitation, on plea of woi — -^ 
at home. 

"No." 

"Then, if you will walk on, Athelston," saL -^ 
the colonel, seeing he wished it, "I will driv — ^ 
back and bring Miss Marjorie to High Athelston, 

Neil undei-stood the delicate kindness of th^ ^ 
plan, and smiled his thanks, as he shook hand-^ 
with the rector and turned away. 

"What can he have heard or seen in there?" 
questioned Mr. Jorden, as they turned and drove 
on down the darkening lane. " Something has 
perplexed and hurt him — enraged him too. And 
yet below it all is some other thought which is 
engrossing him. Can it possibly be anxiety about 
Miss Chester?" 

Colonel Stuart drove on in silence. There was 
no need to tell how sure he was of this. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TWO ATHEL8TONS. 

The water in that tarn among the hills still 
rippled in widening circles which told so much, 
and yet so little, when Fitz Spendir (his face set 
in hard, stem lines, though he was quite cool to 
all outward seeming) walked on past the water- 
fall, making — almost unconsciously — a wide cir- 
cuit before he took the foot-path across the hill 
to Nether Lane. 

He turned the key in the door, and entered his 
cottage with a listless step. Bare and chill and 
empty the room looked to him, as he hesitated a 
moment within the threshold. 

*' What matter," he muttered, pushing the hair 
from his sunburned face, "what matter how 
cheerless? It can hardly look more solitary 
even when we have left it — for he will be dou- 
bly bent upon our leaving now. Poor Jet ! Poor 
laddie ! It was almost cruel, after all, to rescue 
the boy only just to link his life with mine. My 
life ! What a grand problem it has been ! Well, 
I have spoken to that villain to-night for the first 
time since he taught me, five years ago, how black 
a' man's heart could be ; tangly me other lessons 
too, good lessons — useful lesrons. My God ! I 
dare remember this, and know that it was only 
into a shallow pond I flung him ! Why, the whole 
oc6an could not wash away the blackness of his 
foul heart; and I only threw him there. He, 
the best swimmer in all Highshire — unless the 
weight of his mean crimes — " 

Fitz — busy now arranging his work — broke 
off with a laugh, keen and sarcastic, but hardly 
bitter ; there seemed even now to belong no bit- 
terness to the handsome bronzed face and the 
warm, brave eyes. 

*'rm sorry I didn't go on to meet the lad, "he 
thought, bending busily over his pencil ; " but, 
somehow, he went out of my head entirely, and 
it's no use going back now. He can well take 
care of himself, poor little fellow ; he has had 
practice enough, at any rate, to keep his hand in. 
I must have a light, but I can leave the shuttei*s 
open to guide him." 

So, beside the laraip in the unshuttered room, 
the artist was sitting, intent and occupied, when, 
- from the gloom without, that was not darkness 
even yet, Sir Neil Athclston came in to him. 

At the opening of the door, Fitz had raised his 
head with a welcoming glance, thinking to see 
Jet. When his eyes met Sir Neil's, they dark- 
ened suddenly and strangely. 

"An unexpected honor," he said, looking cool- 
ly at the young baronet, and leaning back in his 
stiff, hard chair. ** To what do I owe the chai-m 
of this surprise?" 

Sir Neil was anxious, evidently anxious, else 
his face would have illustrated more Wvidly the 
haughtiness of the thoughts which stirred within 
him at the artist's words. 

** I wonder you venture to ask," he said ; " yon 
are too fresh from your crime to need a remind- 
er of it, and I do not covet the pleasure of re- 
capitulating it." 

"I should be glad to know to what crime you 
refer, "put in Fitz, deliberately. "I am accus- 
tomed to having crimes laid to my charge, but I 
like clearness in the accusation. Gro on ; I have 
no other objection to offer — merely that one of 
TOgneness in the charge brought against me." 



"Confound it!" exclaimed Sir Neil, hotly, 
" what do you mean by speaking to me so ? — 
you, a murderer ! A fellow who ought to be in 
prison now — ^who unll be in prison before an hour 
is over!" 

" Oh, in prison !" echoed Fitz, in a voice whose 
strange, slow gravity struck on Iiis listener's ear, 
" Quite a pleasant place, when you're used to it. 
My lines always have fallen in pleasant places 
though, as somebody says ; and so I've learned to 
expect it. • Have you any prospect to hold out 
to me beyond that general one of a prison, Neil 
Athelston?" 

"I should think you have but one prospect 
to hold out for youi*8elf,"Neil answered, feeling 
a little at a disadvantage, in spite of his pride 
and authoritativeness. "Evidence is too strong 
against you, even for you to hope for life. Four 
people saw you fling Jelfrey down the shaft of 
the old mine. Few men care to commit murder 
in presence of so many witnesses." 

Fitz rose quite leisurely, and, leaning against 
the chimney opposite Sir Neil, gazed at him stead- 
fastly, almost curiously ; no sign in face or atti- 
tude of the great, cold qualm which almost stilled 
his heart-beats. 

" Life !" he repeated, ironically ; " and suppose 
I do not hope for life. How are you noble dis- 
tributors of justice going to relieve me of it ?" 

"These questions are absurd," interposed Sir 
Neil, growing uncomfortable under the gaze of 
the clear, dauntless eyes. " You know what the 
law demands of those who take life ; and yoa 
know how you have taken life to-day. By Jove ! 
I didn't come to tell you of it, but to have you 
taken, and — and to—" 

Sir Neil Athelston was not doing himself cred- 
it in this interview, and he knew it. He had en- 
tered the cottage for the pui*pose of annihilating 
tlie murderer, without condescending to lower 
himself to explain any thing ; and here was the 
murderer questioning him with a manner cool 
and proud and self-possessed as his oi^m — or more 
so. Besides that, he had come to ask a question 
on another subject, or to make some hoped-for 
discovery; and here he was hesitating over the 
question, and as far from being able to discover 
where Lina Chester might be, as he had been out 
in the darkening valley, where he had sought for 
her in vain. 

"Have I the pleasure of receiving you as an 
amateur policeman, then ?" asked Fitz, calmly. 

" We have no need of amateurs in the case," 
rejoined the young baronet, with sternness. 
"There will be professional ones here present- 
ly." 

" Then you may sit there, near the door, keep- 
ing your self-imposed guard,'* remarked Fitz, 
with a slight, haughty gesture to one — the most 
distant from the fire — of the three chairs which 
were all the room contained. Did you bring the 
handcuffs ?" 

Neil Athelston was as incapable of sounding 
the depths of scorn and defiance hidden under 
these leisurely words as he was of understanding 
the intense muscular earnestness of the man be- 
fore him. What could he comprehend of the 
teachings of a proud, wronged, hunted life like 
this? How could he fathom a heart that had 
been bright and brave and hopeful througli 
years of the deepest humiliation which can be 
suffered under God's wide and tqax^v^vWssx^mA. 
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What had his pampei'ed nature ever had to bat- 
tle with, that any ei^perience of his could bring 
him near enougii to this roan to understand any 
thing in his words beyond their arrogance? 
But yet he treated them in the wisest way in 
which a wiser man could have done, for he treat- 
ed them as if they had not been uttered. 

Passing the chair which had been so coolly 
assigned him he came up to the table on wiiicli 
the artist's block and brushes lay. And now the 
one only earnest pui*pose which had ever stiiTed 
him gave his face an eagerness which Fitz, from 
his lounging position opposite, studied with keen 
intentness. 

"Where did Miss Chester go after she left the 
lake?" he asked. "Tell me that, Spendir; we 
have no other matter to settle now — you and I." 

"We have another matter to settle now, you 
and I," echoed Fitz, contemptuously. "It may 
just as well be settled here, and now, though I 
have the satisfaction of being able to look for- 
ward to another inter\'iew in a larger apartment, 
and where a more comfortable seat will be at 
your disposal. The prisoner and the high-sher- 
iff will not need to say much to each other then ; 
though your position there will make no more 
difference in my valuation of you, Neil Athelston, 
than my position there will make in your valua- 
tion of me. If you were sheriff of a hundred 
counties," he went on, his eyes feverishly hot, 
while Sir Neil hardly comprehended the keenness 
of the satire of his last words, "you don't sup- 
pose I could look upon you, or on any of your 
house, with any thing but scorn and contempt. 
Y<mr house, mind ; I am in no hurry to call it 
mine. Yet such a fame as mine will be to-mor- 
row, as mine has been now for years, is but a fit- 
ting one for the head of such a house." 

" I do not understand you," put in Sir Neil, 
feeling it a trouble to try to do so. "Will you 
tell me where — " 

"DonVyou understand me?" questioned Fitz, 
with a slow emphasis. "Well, I will try to 
make it clear enough for your intellect, if you 
will kindly assist me by exhibiting some sign 
upon your face when a gleam of intelligence 
reaches you. Do you recollect this little sketch ? 
You have seen it before, and I asked you then 
whether you should recognize the spot if you saw 
it. Perhaps you never may see it ; but / shall. 
In spite of the handcuffs and the dock, I shall 
have liberty for that. Look at it well ; not to 
criticise it as yon did before, when you bored 
yourself to death here for an hour, because Miss 
Chester came — ^your long pursuit of her has been 
a blacker crime than that which you kindly say 
will hang me! — ^but look at it," he resumed, 
checking his hot words with a strong and violent 
effort, *> to fix it on your mind. In that church 
was celebrated, and is registered — w registered — 
the marriage of Sir Grerard Athelston and his first 
wife ; the wife whose name was the same as the 
name upon that grave over which she walked — 
she and her husband, and the clergyman who had 
married them — and who lies in her own grave 
now, suffering no longer from the pain she was 
made to suffer from one of your noble, upright, 
truthful race. I shall find that register some 
day, and then yon shall see how well your name 
and title fit the convict and the murderer. You 
look astonished I If you had lived my life, none 
of these triffes would astonish, you. Perhaps 



these sins of miue will be new ones among the 
Athelstons, but no one then will ever speak of 
them or think of them. The world smiles yosi 
the same upon the Athelstons, innocent or guilty. 
Their sins are not the same as the sins of lower 
men. I dare say — I dare say," roused Fitz, 
with the slowest, keenest satire, v"that they will 
elect me high-sheriff then!" 

"You are simply insane to talk in this way," 
interposed Sir Neil, moved by a hnndi*ed feelings 
at once, and hardly comprehending what they 
were, except that a hope that this guilty mail 
might be wandering in his mind, battled with a 
fear in which there seemed a strange, truthful 
strength which he could not define. "You are 
simply insane to talk so. If your mother im- 
agined — " 

"Great heavens! you name my mother to 
roe!" cried Fitz, standing upright now upon the 
hearth, his broad chest heaving, his eyes liter- 
ally burning in the torture of their passion, his 
strong hand clenched and bloodless. " Go away 
from me ! Do you stand there and speak to me 
of these things on purpose to tempt me? My 
God ! how hard it is to keep my — " 

"Mr. Spendir J^said Sir Neil, in almost a pa- 
cific tone, for the rlolence of the artist's agitation, 
and the intense effort of the strain he put upon 
himself, alarmed as well as astonished him, "tell 
me where Miss Chester is." 

"I don't know," returned Fitz, the words al- 
most a whisper in their forced quietness. 

" That is not true," blurted out Sir Neil, in his 
impatience. 

" Isn't it ?" questioned Fitz, his clenched hands 
behind him, and his wide, sunburned forehead 
drawn into countless lines. "Then I begin to 
think you recognize roe as an Athelston ; father 
and son, theyWe been liars for many a genera- 
tion." 

"I think it's more than time the handcuffs 
were here," said the baronet, savagely; "and I 
can leave the finding of Miss Chester to the po- 
lice. They will manage, I dare say, as they wUl 
be obliged to find her in time for her to give her 
evidence at your trial." 

The cruel words had not been planned to stab, 
but there was a little exultation in the baronet's 
mind when he saw that they did so. 

"You have pretended to care for her," Fitz 
said, an awful pallor on his face, as he curbed 
his passionate temper, and lowered his hot, fierce 
tones ; " you have seemed to wish to spare her. 
Now, you could spare her this, and will not" 

"I wish to see her," returned Neil, moodily; 
" and if she should tell me—" 

"/SAe tell you!" ejaculated Fitz, haughtily. 
"She will tell you nothing about me; and she 
is not Athelston enough to utter a falsehood. 
Listen" — the curbed emotion of the man was 
almost terrible as he came forward a little, and 
spoke with angry earnestness — "listen: I will 
wait here, quiet and tame — ay, as quiet and 
tame as if I were used to it — for my summons 
to jail, if you will not seek her, Y"ou need inot 
fear my escaping; only — only let her escape. 
In Heaven's name, spare her this!" 

"There's no fear of your escaping, in any 
case, I think," muttered Sir Neil ; " yoii need 
not make any unnecessary promises about that 
Just tell me where Miss Chester is — that's idl I 
want of you." 
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.** You have deigned to admire Miss Chester," 
said Fitz, with a slow, bitter smile. '*It*8 a 
pity, isn't it, that the fate of a murderer should 
tie entangled with her fate ? Lowering, eh, to 
the Athftlston pride and purity?" 

"Tell me where she is," struck in Sir Neil, 
beginning to fear he should win no answer. ** I 
have no wish to be detained longer." 

"And I have no wish to detain you," the art- 
ist answered, with a slight, haughty bow. **I 
would quite as soon have one of the Churchill 
constables ; he would manage the thing better." 
**I shall not forget those words. By Jove! 
I shall not !" exclaimed Sir Neil, losing all com- 
mand over himself. ** You shall rue this — ^you, 
whose hands are black with crime ! " 

"Are they?" Fitz said, leisurely examining 
his strong brown fingers ; "are they ? Yes, I see 
they -are blacker than yours. But then — let me 
see — ^i^ it the blackness of the hands that signi- 
fies most ?" 

" You evidently know where Miss Chester is," 
put in Sir Neil, going back to his one most seri- 
ous idea, " and you can not keep the secret long ! 
I would not advise you to try. All these things 
will tell against you, you know." 

"A thousand things will tell against me," 
replied Fitz, with bitter coldness; "a hundred 
memories now will help to drag me to my death. " 
"But something may be done," interrupted 
Sir Neil, hoping at last that he might, by sooth- 
ing means, win the information he wished to ob- 
tain. But though the words sounded almost 
kind, Fitz knew the selfish desire which prompt- 
ed them. 

"Something will be done," he. answered, qui- 
etly, '*and these hundred tongues and memories 
Avill help it on. But I can not die until I find 
that little church ; then I can die an Athelston 
— the first one whom the law has tenderly taken 
in hand. Are you growing tired now of your 
x-oluntary guard over the criminal ?" he added, 
K%lmo8t laughing. " I should like to see you take 
ift chair and make yourself comfortable, as befits 
K.he high sherifil Excuse my not entertaining 
3^00, but I wish to finish this illustration before 
^wa friends and followers bring me the hand- 



To Sir Neil the simple idea of this man's try- 
i ng to escape justice seemed absurd, as he watch- 
ed him seat himself quietly at his work, and im- 
xnediately become engrossed in it. There was 
^something, under these circumstances, so ludi- 
«^rons in the idea of his staying there on his 
'fVoitless errand, that he walked away from the 
oottage without another word; and had only 
>*«ached the gate, when the dog -cart came up, 
"tvith Mr. Jorden and Colonel Stuart. No won- 
der that they thought he looked angry and vexed 
and baffled. 



CHAPTEU XXVII. 

PREPARING FOR ESCAPE. 

Alone in his chill and almost fireless room, 
Htz Spendir rose and stood before that sketch 
0f which he and Sir Neil had been talking. 
Long and sadly he gazed upon it, his firm lips 
ilmking as he did so ; then, still standing there 
in the silence, he covered his eyes^ as if the sight 



of it had grown into pain for him. So Jet, en- 
tering the room timidly and gravely as he had 
never entered it before, found him, nearly half 
an hour afterward. 

"I've been to The Anchorage, dad," the child 
said, nervously, as he approached him. " I — I 
didn't think where I was going until I saw — and 
— and — I think Jack's pony went without us 
knowing." 

Fitz had quickly dropped his hand, and now 
he looked, with a long and questioning gaze, at 
the little face below him. 

"Laddie," he said, in his rich, gentle tones, 
" what has frightened you ?" 
. ** Nothing," the little white lips stammered, in 
their hon*or and their gi'eat love. 

" What have you seen ?" the man continued, 
gently drawing the boy toward him. "Tell me 
exactly. Don't shrink away from me. Tell me 
what you saw. I can not hurt you, laddie ; yon 
are not afraid of me ?" 

The voice which the lad had always known so 
prompt and bright and jesting was almost wist- 
ful now ; and still there came no kiss from the 
childish lips, and no caresses from the little hands. 

"Oh, father!" he cried, piteously, "don't ask 
me. I can't tell it!" 

With a deep, acute pain, Fitz felt how invol- 
untarily the child shrunk from him, and felt, too, 
how little he could wonder at this, or blame him 
for it. 

"Very well, laddie," he said, with quiet sad* 
ness; "I will not ask you to tell me what yon 
saw, because, of course, I know ; and I know x 
who saw it as well as you. Let us talk of some-' 
thing else, shall we? Let us think of other 
things— prepare for other things. Run, laddie, 
and fetch me all the treasures that you have ; for 
we must take them with us." 

Without even asking his favoi'ite question, 
"Why?" the boy went slowly upstairs, return- 
ing presently with a small wooden box in his 
hands. 

" Here they are, dad ; do yon want them ?" he 
asked, holding the box tightly. 

" Not to keep," the artist answered ; "only to 
see what you have got — what you have to cher- 
ish when we leave behind us — " 

He checked himself, with a smile into the 
child's inquisitive face. 

"Now, you can hold the box. Keep it safe, 
and I will make discoveries. All right. Open, 
Sesame !J' 

Fitz turned over tlie trifles gently, one by one, 
smiling a little sadly to see how valueless they 
were. Not that he told the child this ; on the 
contrary, he handled the things i^ith tenderness, 
and now and then exclaimed, admiringly, 

"There's the jew's-harp; how well I remem- 
ber buying that ! And here's the old baby-rat- 
tle; and here's — Ah!" 

The ciy was slow and full of thought ; only 
l;fiat one short word, and Fitz Spendir's eyes were 
keenly and intently bent on a small piece of gild- 
ed jewelry which he held between his fingers — a 
piece of jewelry, at least, that had been gilded 
once, but was now in its unmistakably brass un- 
der-suit. Breathing quickly, Fitz signed Jet away 
with the box, and opened the locket. 

" I — knew it," he muttered. " I wonder why 
I felt 80 certain of it all in a moment. Ah, what 
a good thing this is for my ^vl \.\w^^\Tw^\.Nsb^^ 
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him now. He will have a home. I remember 
the stoiy so well I I wonder whether I should 
have remembered eveiy word of it as I do, if any 
one else had told it to me? God bless her! \ 
think I never could forget any of her bright, kind, 
thoughtful words, even if I had been used to such 
of late. Jet," he added, aloud, ** don't look so 
astonished, dear lad. Come here and see this. 
Take it up to the lamp, and describe it to me." 

**It is a locket, father," the boy said, in his 
gentle, practical way, wondering why he must 
look at it alone there ; '^ I know all about it with- 
out looking. There's hair in it on both sides, 
and names ; under one hair there's * Jessie ' writ- 
ten, and under the other there's * Dorcas.' That's 
all. And it was mother's, you know, and she 
told me to keep it. Are you going to do any 
thing to it, dad ?" 

** No, " replied Fitz, gently. * ' Take it in your 
own care, laddie. Now, let us tell stories to each 
other, like old times." 

**yes," faltered Jet, without the prompt glad- 
ness with which in those old times he had al- 
ways received the idea. 

'* Shall we make up the fire first ?" asked Fitz, 
rising, and moving toward it with an attempt at 
his old ease, which failed most pitifully. * * What 
do you think, old fellow ? Wouldn't a few sticks 
brighten it up quickest ? I'll light you to fetch 
them, for we've no time to lose." 

" Why no time to lose ?" inquired Jet curious- 
ly, even suspiciously. ** What have we got to 
do, dad ?" 

" Many things," laughed Fitz ; but the boy, 
watching him as he lighted the candle in his 
hand, saw no smile in his eyes. He piled the 
sticks on the little grate while Jet stood by, open- 
mouthed. 

"Why, dad," he ejaculated at last, when his 
astonishment found words, "you'll burn enough 
for a whole week — ^you'll bum 'em all ! We can't 
light the fire to-morrow." 

"No," replied the artist, slowly, his face hid- 
den as the crackling flames leaped about him, 
**not to-morrow." 

"There, dad, leave off," whined Jet, growing 
fretful because he felt he could not understand 
things to-night. 

"AH right, laddie," assented Fitz, taking his 
own seat in the cheerful fire-light. "Come, are 
you too big to sit on my knee to-night ?" 

But the boy, ignoring the invitation, drew an- 
other chair up for himself, and took his seat si- 
lently and demurely. Fitz Spendir, in his sor- 
row and heart-loneliness, felt this keenly ; but no 
glance ov word told of the pain it gave him. His 
eyes, warm and pitiful as the boy had ever known 
them, turned to him as he drew the two chairs 
dose together ; his words, genial as the boy had 
ever known them too, were only these : 

"Now, laddie, it's my turn first, I suppose. 
I'm ready. You must listen all the time, because 
— because I want you to tell the very same story 
afterward." 

"The same one, dad — ^why?" 

Fitz gently stroked the little face upturned in 
its surprise. It seemed to-night as if the strong, 
self-concentrated man longed and craved even 
for the love and sympathy of the timid, cautions 
child. 

* ' You will know some time, little one. Never 
mind any reasons for any thing to*night. For- 



get that fevorite word of yours, * why,' and listen 
to me, just as you listen to * The Arabian Nights) 
and * Kobinson Crusoe.' " 

The wood fire crackled and blazed, and £Eided 
and blazed again; and in its fiuctuating light 
they sat, the man's voice low and earnest as be 
told the little story which the boy was to tell aft- 
erward, and to which he listened so breathlesslv. 

* * That's the end, " Fitz said, presently. * ' Now, 
listen a little longer. Presently — presently,'* he 
repeated sadly, for the word had to him the sor- 
row which belongs to the last time, "you will go 
in next door, and tell this story to Mrs. Cheere ; 
and then stay to see what she thinks of it. But 
I don't want you to forget a single word of it ; 
so now tell it to me— just as if I were Mrs. Dor- 
cas herself. Now, then, for the rehearsal.'* 

No question passed the boy's lips. The man s 
deep, quiet earnestness was infectious, and Jet 
(his head bent in the fire-light, and his thin fin- 
gers tight upon the locket) spoke with his gende, 
old-fashioned gravity. 

" I shall go in and show this to Mrs. Cheere, 
and I shall say that there was once a little girl 
who was stolen from her home in Churchill, and 
from her mother, and she had this upon her neck^ 
and she kept it always till she died. And she 
was taken a long way ofi^, and sold to a circus- 
she thought she was sold, but wasn't sure — and 
she used to ride and things, and she got very 
tired of it, and was very unhappy. And so one 
day she fell down from a high horse, and i^as 
hurt, and somebody who was a dress-maker took 
her home and cured her, and she staid with her, 
and was quite happy till she was grown up ; and 
she always kept the locket, but couldn't ever find | 
her mother or her old home, because she cooldn t 
remember either of them, except hke a fisu^away 
sort of dream. And so one day a gentleman stud 
he was very fond of her, and made her marry 
him, and go away from every body that hadlove<J 
her, and always been good to her, and taken care 
of her ; and made her live in a house in a lonely 
part of London, with nobody but him ; and soo"^ 
he got to stay away from her all day, and the*^ 
he got to stay away all night, and then he gO"* 
to stay away altogether ; and he left her alof»* 
and poor, and she had only her little boy (but I"** 
didn t know it, *cos he was only a baby), and th^"*^ 
— and then — How am I to say this, dad ?'* 

"As you like, deai* laddie," 

**And then," resumed the boy, with still itr»-^ 
gravity in his eyes and voice, "somebody wl"*-^ 
had known her cruel husband, and had knoi^^ ^ 
that dress-maker who'd loved her, tried and tri^^ 
to find her out and help her. But he conldr^ ' 
have time, because he was sent a long way oflf f5c^' 
eight years. But when half the time was oir*5*' 
he came back, and found her out really, just /** 
she was growing more and more dying ; and tt\^ 
little boy was with her, and nobody else ; and tli J^ 
gentleman staid and helped her as much as l^e 
could, only he was as poor as he could be. And 
when she was d»Ad, he took the little boy with 
him, and they've lived together ever since. And 
the locket—" 

* * Wait, laddie, where is the end ? Tell it prop- 
erly." 

"And," the boy said, rising and standing be- 
fore the artist's chair, "I should say, Mrs. Cheere, 
the little girl who was stolen was your little girl^ 
and the gentleman who married her, and was so 
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miel, was Mr. Jelfrey, and the little boy was me, 
md the gentleman who was with mother, and 
knows all about her, and where her grave is — for 
he chose it — and who has had me with him ever 
since, is — how shall I call yon, father?" 

*' Not /aMer any more, dear lad, I fear," the 
artist said, bending his dark face upon the little 
pale, upraised 9ne, "but just what you think of 
at the moment. The right word is sure to come 
then from those tender little lips. I can leave i*: 
all to you. Now, are you ready to go, and have 
you the locket ?" 

** But," argued Jet, " Mrs. Cheere is out now, 
dad. She was having tea with the housekeeper 
at The Anchorage when we were there, and she 
had met Miss Castillain, and had heard — ^and she 
came up to Mrs. Esdaile, and — oh ! dad — " 

The sobs, which had been withheld all the 
evening, broke out here unrestrainedly at some 
sadden recollection. 

"And she said, I suppose," the artist put in, 
"that she had heard what had happened, and 
had been expecting it — and, what else ?" 

**No; she said," sobbed the child, "that she 
heard you say you wouldn't think it any sin to 
kill Mr. Jelfrey. She heard it through the wall, 
and she'd been frightened ever since, she said ; 
and she said — ^" 
"What?" 

"That if ever we deserved a deluge it's now, 
when such crimes — such crimes, she said, were 
committed by people that lived under the same 
roof with innocent people. Oh! dad, I don't 
want to go to her /" 

"But, dear," the artist said, quite gently — 
though the thought bitterly forced its way that it 
should be she whose words could condemn him, 
and that this cliild should be the one to tell it — 
**Bhe will be quite different to you when she has 
heard that stoiy you are going to tell her. She 
is yonr grandmother, you know, and she will love 
yoi at once, for her * little girl's ' sake, and very 
soon for your own. Nqw put supper, laddie — let's 
have it together to-night (if there is any) befoi'o 
yen go." ' 

With just the deft quietness which belonged to 
liim, the child laid the cloth on the round table ; 
l>ut there was nothing to put upon it then but 
one small, cold mutton-chop. 

"You said this morning that we would call, 
n.s we came home, and buy something, dad," the 
l>oy- said, looking ruefully at his neat but scant 
preparation. 

"Yes, dear; but, strange to say, we're quite 
«tt a loss in the morning to know what the even- 
ing inll bring forth. That's quite enough." 

"Then come, please," Jet urged, quietly plac- 
ing a chair for Fitz. 

"I will come and sit down," he said, gently, 
his dark, sad face brightening involuntarily as 
Jet, now of his own accord, brought the chairs 
dose up together, * ' but I've no appetite yet. It's 
JHther early for a grown-up man's supper, isn't 
it? I hope you're hnngry, though, laddie. The 
l^teasantest sight I can have will be to see you 
eat this chop. Now, dear : * For what we are 
going to receive, O Lord, make us thankful. 
Amen.'" 

"But, dad,*' argued Jet, opening his eyes and 
dropi^ng his folded hands, as he wonderingly 
looked up into the artist's face, "if you aren't go- 
ing to receive any supper, why do you say * we ?' " 



"There may be other things coming to us, 
laddie, besides supper," Fitz answered. * * Never 
mind that, though. Now, here's the crust. You 
always liked the crust of a loaf, didn't you?" 

He watched the boy, who eat slowly and with- 
out any relish; and then, when the meal was 
over, he drew him for a few moments close with- 
in his arms, and hid his face upon the little head. 

There was an utter silence between them for 
those few moments — a silence which the boy 
could only understand completely when, a man 
himself, he could still distinctly recall this wretch- 
ed night. Then Fitz opened the back door of 
Mrs. Cheere's cottage with his own key, for the 
bolt had not been drawn, and the child went in 
alone ; dressed, as he had been all day, in his 
best clothes, and hol ding safely between both 
hands the littlegjlii^djiil'.lu'l. J^^^itz watch- 
ed him to tj^«45»5m^^, 8J§f ^^^P^^"^. ^^^ 
lips set ^jm^ta^ik'tyhRd not bealQE^ibreOlince 
Sir NeiVSShefeton ha d lef iM iim. 
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One glance the artist 'gSf^' round his own room 
— a brief, cynical, comprehensive glance ; then, 
avoiding touching one single thing which it con- 
tained, he unfastened again the door in the back 
of the cottage, which opened close upon the field- 
path to the valley ; and this path he traversed in 
rapid silence, until he came close upon that tani 
in the hollow. 

Far from shunning or avoiding it, he walked 
up to the brink, and (in the gloom that was aw- 
ful as deep darkness) stood gazing along the sur- 
face, his eyes still dim, bis lips still stern and 
rigid. Then once more he resumed his rapid 
flight, and never paused again until he I'cached a 
village station some four miles from Churchill. 

The rain was falling now continuously, and 
Fitz Spendir's coat and hat were soaked ; but he 
avoided the booking-office and the covered part 
of the station, and walked slowly to and fro upon 
the unsheltered platform. How long would it be 
before the London train came ? Would there be 
time for him to be stopped ? Even if the train 
were punctual,' there was still -half an hour to 
wait. He had better have lingered longer, he 
thought, in that heavy gloom among the hills. 

Half an hour ! He would walk backward and 
forward just one hundred times — surely that 
would bring the hoar near ! He walked as slow- 
ly as he could, the beating rain unheeded, and 
then he glanced through the office-window at the 
station clock. A quarter of an hour nearer ! 
One hundred times more. Would the pui*suing 
feet have reached him then, and ended it all? 
Or would the train be in time? The second 
hundred were finished ; and then, Fitz, breathing 
rather hard and fast, but with no attempt at con- 
cealing his face, entered the ticket -office, and 
bought a second-class ticket to London. 

"You've just escaped a disappointment, sir," 
the station-master observed. "It's only since 
this month began that the train has stopped 
here ; last month you couldn't have gone." 

Fitz smiled as he pocketed his ticket. 

"I'm lucky, then," he said, coolly; and the 
man little guessed what meaning the words bore^ 
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"Is the train generally pretty punctaal?** he in- 
quired. 

** Always pretty punctual, sir," was the an- 
swer. *' There's a goods train to run through 
first, and then it generally follows as punctual as 
may be." 

*' Thanks." 

Fitz had now turned to leave the office ; but an- 
other passenger, muffled up and laden, was en- 
tering, and so he had to stand a minute until the 
door- way was free again. Standing so — still nev- 
er hiding his face, but looking out clearly on ev- 
ery thing about him — his eyes fell upon ceitain 
pnnted words that hung upon the wall, and they 
rested there upon one line, which seemed to stand 
alone amidst the other lines, clearer, plainer, more 
distinct : 

"/Ze that judgeth .me is the Lord." 

Out on the platform once more, standing away 
from the light, in the drenching rain ; and look- 
ing eagerly into the distant darkness for the lamps, 
these words repeated themselves to Fitz again and 
again. 

At last the glaring red eyes met his watching 
ones, and an engine dashed up to him ; past him ; 
awuy into the darkness behind ; and the goods 
train had left the station clear for the one for 
which he so breathlessly waited. 

**^e that judgeth me is the Lord" 

In the very blackness that encircled him, the 
words shone out ; not in letters of light or of 
fire, only just as he had seen them, black letters 
on the white paper ; simple, forcible, truthful, 
but with no outward reason to make them so, 
the force, the truth, and the simplicity lying in 
the words themselves. 

Would the train be in time, or would the pur- 
suing footsteps — ? Ah, no, not too late, for here 
it came; the fiery eyes steadily, swiftly rolling 
toward him, bringing rescue. 

Fitz drew back from the edge of the platfonn, 
and moved down again toward the lighted part 
of the station. It was coming now, close behind 
Iii|;|9. The whistle had died away in the silence, 
-and the engine's pace was slow and deliberate ; 
yet even now, with escape so close at hand, Fitz 
saw those words more plainly than aught else : 

^^He that judgeth me is the Lord." 

Was he whispering them to himself, or could 
other voices — 

"Almost exact to time, you see, sir," said the 
poi>fer, opening a caniage-door near Fitz, as the 
train stopped. ** All right here, sir. ** It's wet 
enough standing where you've been." 

The caniage-door stood wide open ; the other 
passenger had taken his seat; 'the engine was 
getting up its steam again. Beyond lay inscru- 
table darkness ; and, beyond that, safety in the 
crowd and labyrinth of London. The pursuing 
footsteps had not been in time. Escape and res- 
cue were here awaiting him. Why should those 
words delay him ? 

The man held the door, and waited. Fitz took 
out a shilling, and put it quietly into his hand. 
lie, at any rate, had helped him, and was willing 
unconsciously to help him until the fear of detec- 
tion was passed — perhaps forever. Yet could he 
fly from judgment if He that judged him was the 
Lord? 



*' Quick, sir, please." 

And still Fitz hesitated ; haunted by the eclio 
of those words at which this man had gazed all 
day perhaps, seeing no meaning in them. 

"Please be quick, sir; there's no cause to 
stop." 

The answer was low and rapid — spoken in an 
intense and bitter struggle. 

"Shut the door; I'm not going.' 



»>. 



The London train whirled away into the black- 
ness of the night landscape. Tlie porter stood at 
the station gate, his lantern raised to see the last 
of the would-be passenger, who " must surely be 
mad to have bought a ticket, and been as if he 
was going to London, till the very last moment, 
and then tura all at once so suddenly." 

And the man he judged so, tired and drench- 
ed, took his way, in the rain and darkness, back 
across the hills, to his own deserted home, there 
to await the death to which he knew he might 
be doomed. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
"just such as he." 

When Fitz Spendir re-entered his cottage, he 
found the lamp buming, and Colonel Stuart stand- 
ing beside the fireless grate, evidently awaiting 
him. 

His first sensation was one of extreme pleas- 
ure, and his face showed it ; but when the words 
he would have uttered, in this pleasure, rose to 
his lips, he mistrusted himself, and so the words 
that passed th^m had a different meaning and a 
different tone. 

"I expected the police here. Colonel Stuart," 

"Never mind the police, Spendir, for these 
few minutes. I waited, feeling sure you wonld 
return. I have been anxious all the evening to 
come and speak with you, but I could not leave 
High Athelston before. They are worried and 
anxious about the absence of Miss Chester. Poor 
Lady Athelston has been in hysterics, and Miss 
Marjorie Castillain has had much trouble with 
her. Sir Neil has gone — to seek Miss Chester, 
as I fear." 

Not a word could Fitz Spendir say in reply to 
this speech, so kindly spoken. 

"I wanted to see you," the colonel added, 
" that I might tell you how willingly every thing 
in our power will be done for you. You may 
rest assured of that, Spendir." 

Fitz smiled — a smile that might either have 
been incredulous or hopeless. 

"I promise you," the colonel repeated, ear- 
nestly. 

"You would not — you could not, if you knew," 
Fitz said * 

"I would — I shall, because I know," was the 
prompt, gentle answer. 

" How, Colonel Stuart ?" inquired the artist, 
gazing into his face with suiT)rise. 

"It would be a long story, if I were to tell yon 
exactly how," returned the colonel. "Even 
your sister — though she does not guess it — could 
understand and believe it more rfeadily than you 
will, because she may remember whom her old 
pupil, Clara Esdaile, manned. Yon were away 
at the time, so would hardly know that for Ofne 
brief year she was my wife. Did you never maktt 
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inquiries about my sister when you heard her 
name — little Jack's name, too ?" 

'* I knew," Fitz said, in a low, hesitating voice, 
*' I knew that it was Mrs. Esdaile's husband who 
— who prosecuted for his father five years ago." 

"Yes," put in the colonel, in his quiet, kind- 
ly way, "old Mr. Esdaile's only son. He is in 
Africa now, or he would have recognized you ; 
his wife had never seen you, so, of course, could 
not do so. But Clara had known you so well, 
and, above all, loved your sister so very dearly; 
that she never believed in your guilt. Is it 
strange, therefore, that I should have grown to 
believe what my wife believed, until now the be- 
lief is, in reality, a consciousness of your inno- 
cence ? She used to talk to me of your sister 
Magdalen, and, indeed, of you, until I seemed to 
know you both. Still, it was only gradually that 
I reco^ized you. I had a suspicion even at first ; 
then the suspicion dawned into conviction. Even 
when Miss Chester came with me here, only a 
day or two after her an*ival in Highshire, I began 
to fancy what also became a certainty to me aft- 
erward. Spendir, have I any need to tell you 
that this discoveiy was never breathed to any one 
but my own sister, and that to her it had grown 
to be, even then, more than a suspicion ? And 
believe this : day by day, as our knowledge of 
you grew, it only became more impossible for us 
to feel that the verdict uttered against you near- 
ly five years ago could have been a just one ; and, 
(lay by day, as our knowledge of your sister grew, 
Clara s judgment of her came to be owr judgment, 
and the friendship that we were both willing to 
give her, for Clara's sake, was won from us for her 
own. Now, Spendir, you will believe that nothing 
which we can do for you will be left undone." 

** You are — ^you always have been — very kind, 
Colonel Stuart," returned Fitz, his face very still 
and thoughtful, as it had been all through the 
colonel's speech ; ** but — if I understand the fact 
aright, for even yet it is all vague and unreal to 
me — it is better for me not to hope. Acquittal 
will be impossible for me when that former trial 
of mine is known. But I may hope now for Mag- 
dalen ; I shall never feel again, after your gener- 
ous words, that she is so utterlv alone and for- 
saken. Even if I can not thank you for your 
unexampled goodness to myself, I can thank you 
for that which you have shown to her. But,'*' he 
added, rather huri'iedly, " I can not let you sit 
with me to-night. Colonel Stuart, without telling 
you by what a mere chance you found me here. 
You waited, you say, confident that I should re- 
turn ; that confidence, at any rate, I have not 
deserved, for I — had not intended to be here 
awaiting my fate." 

And then Fitz Spendir, in that low, unhurried 
tone which grows natural to those who live much 
alone, told of his escape as far as the village sta- 
tion, of the few words he had read there, and of 
how strangely and Jeeply those words had sunk 
into his heart, until it grew impossible to him to 
follow his original design. 

Colonel Stuart sat opposite, listening in silence ; 
his eyes full of a deep sympathy, but never once 
raised to the artist's face. 

When the short, sad story was over, he stretch- 
ed out his hand to Fitz. He was a cool, middle- 
aged soldier, yet he would not trust himself to 
speak just then. For an instant Fitz hesitated, 
looking wistfully at the outstretched hand. 



" I can not resist," he said then, with his low, 
rich laugh. " It may be the^last, as it has been 
the first, which has sought mine, for — for most 
of a life-time, counting as time ought to be count- 
ed. Colonel Stuart, you are not one to regret 
that you have taken in yours even the stained 
hand of a murderer ?" 

**Hnsh, Spendir!" put in the colonel, in real 
distress; "that word need not be uttered be- 
tween us. This would never have occurred if 
you had known of the old shaft beneath the wa- 
ter." 

** No, never ; but the deed is done," intei-posed , 
Fitz. "No ignorance of mine takes from it the 
horrors of guilt. Possibly at tfte trial, as you 
kindly think, they may call it by another name,' 
but it makes no difibrence to me. I have taken 
his life — so those who saw us say — that is enough. 
It is a long thought, and will last me a long time. 
What else have I to think of, now that my Kfe 
has stopped ? A black curtain has fallen between 
me and the future; what have I but the, past 
to look at — the near past, and the long past? 
Though, God knows, there's nothing cheerful 
there ! Guilt there, too — guilt always ; and its 
punishment." 

"Not your own guilt," put in the officer, ear* 
nestly. , 

"But what difforence has that made?" was 
the answer, spoken in a passion, which was as 
short-lived as it was strong and ironical. " What 
difierence has that ever made ? There followed 
the punishment, the isolation, the degradation. 
Could it have been more, if I had done the deed 
in the sight of man and God ? I've often and 
often since then wanted to commit just such a 
sin. You look incredulous — in your spotless, un- 
suspected life, you can no mqre imagine sucli 
feelings than you can imagine the treatment 
which gives birth to them — yet these vile thoughts 
have grown honibly familiar to me. I have 
wanted to commit the real sin, because I had 
borne, and was bearing, its punishment, and be- 
cause all my life was. marred for any good. I ' 
knew no worse consequences could have followed 
the real crime. There were years and years of 
labor to look fonvard to, and there was the ban 
upon my name, which could never be taken away 
again. Could any thing have added punishment 
to these ? My whole prospect of ever living hon- 
ored or loved — loved! think of love in such a 
life as mine! — among my fellow-men, was shat- 
tered to atoms. What did it matter where those 
atoms drifted to? No ; you can never fancy how 
easy the real guilt often seemed to me." 

" Yes, I can understand," rejoined the colonfel ; 
"and I can understand the Loving -kindness- 
which withheld your hand through that time. 
However black a curtain hides the future from 
you, Spendir, it can not hide the heaven above." 

"But I never thought of that — sometimes I 
did not even believe it, "returned Fitz, the pas- 
sion of his quick tones softening a little. "It 
is harder still to think of it now. Where is the 
mercy that — " 

"Spendir," interrnpted the colonel, easily and 
genially turning aside the cynical, unhealthy 
thoughts which he felt were but natural just 
now, from this man whose strong sense of justice 
battled so fiercely with that simple, anxious faith 
with which he tried to grope through the daxV.- 
ness of Uis owxi xWx.^Na^'-'' ^o^V^c^^Xif^'s^^^s^^* 
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ing hard and saving carefully throngh this snm- 
mer ; am I right in my idea of your reason ? Are 
you trying to accumulate that sum which — for 
which the check was drawn in your name ?" 

'* I was trying," returned the young man, push- 
ing the hair from his dark face, with a gesture 
of sucti utter weariness and hopelessness that the 
colonel felt his lips shake as he read in it many 
unspoken words — *' I was trying ; but that is over 
now, like every thing else. What a fool I must 
have been to have begun such a work with any '. 
hope at all ! Yet I did. I can laugh now to find 
how strong and deathless hope must be within a 
man for it ever to have misled me, I did work 
for that, late and early, happily and hopefully — 
ay^ laughable as it sounds. Ko work seemed too 
hai*d or too heavy for that end. I have saved ; 
but a thousand pounds takes a long, long time to 
accumulate by the hands of one man, who has 
no particular talent, and no fiiends. If my old 
means of livelihood had not failed me in my 
need, the task would have been comparatively 
easy to me. But, as I told you months ago, my 
,voice failed me for singing in public ; what won- 
der that it did, in that time of degradation ?" 

** Don't let us speak of that time," said the 
colonel, gently. '* I hope you understand that 
not one farthing of that money will either Ade- 
laide or her husband take ; and do you for a 
moment dream that I would take Clara's shdre 
from one who never robbed her of a half-penny ? 
Don't speak of that time again. Perhaps it need 
not be recalled at all. Perhaps no one will know. " 

" Not know that I am a ticket-of-leave man ! 
Why, that will be the first thing brought for- 
wai*d at my trial, and will damn mo instantl;^. 
A ticket-of-leave man — a returned convict I 
Think of it. Say it over to yourself, and imag- 
ine the weight of those few words in a court of 
justice. You should have heard the horror and 
rage of my neighbor here, w^ien she fancied a 
ticket-of-leave man came to our doors to ask for 
a crast, only to-day. A helpless, crippled old idi- 
ot he was ; biit what did that matter ? He was 
capable of any thing savage or mean or honible, 
because he only might be a convict with a tick- 
et of leave. lie was to be avoided and scouted 
and spit at, because he only miffht be this honi- 
ble thing. Perhaps he was — perhaps he wasn't. 
What did it matter? Tlie consequences, as far 
as she went, were all one to him ; as the conse- 
quences will be all one to me. I didn't care 
whether he was or not ; I'm used to them. I've 
known them harmless and quiet — actually as if 
they hadn't done the wrong. I've known them 
80 like men that hadn't been debased, that you 
wouldn't have discovered them if the irons had 
been taken away ; and I've known them fiends 
incarnate." 

" But the story of these old years may be hush- 
ed up, "put in Colonel Stuart, gently. ** We all 
liave a little power in the county ; Sir Neil Athel- 
ston has much." 

It was because he knew this so well that Fitz 
Spendir answered, with such quick resentment, 

** I don't care to benefit by his unlimited pow- 
er. Yow help and sympathy, but — " he added, 
interrupting himself as if the subject hurt him 
keenly, ** why, in Heaven's name, should help be 
sought for me ? I did that deed to-night. Even 
if no one had been present to swear I did it, the 
stain upon my name would condemn me." 



"There will be evidence in your favor, too," 
put in Colonel Stuart. 

** Not to weigh for much, even if ^ou win it for 
me (for who else would ?). Not to weigh for 
much against that other evidence. Why, that 
of my next-door neighbor alone should hang me. 
Colonel Stuart," he added, laughing his short 
laugh of nervous strength and hopelessness, *^is 
not it easy to love your neighbor as yourself?" 

*'How would her evidence injure you, Spen- 
dir?" 

Then Fitz repeated what Jet had heard her 
tell Mrs. Esdaile while he was at The Anchor- 
age, and vexed indeed did the colonel look as he 
listened. 

** It would not signify if it stopped there," he 
muttered, " but she may have repeated the same 
thing to others. It may have spread all over the 
town by this time. I would have done any thing 
to prevent this." 

"Don't think of it more. Colonel Stuart, "said 
Fitz, with a change to great gentleness in his 
voice, **and don't even try to help me, for you 
must see what a failure any effort would be. I 
am ready for my trial, ready even for the ver- 
dict, as Heaven knows I could not have been in 
that other tiial. But, oh ! if yon can help my 
sister," he added, with intense eaiiiestness, "and 
ivill do it, I shall be grateful always. If I only 
knew now that she was safe, every thing else 
would seem almost easy to bear." 

" You have no idea where she is, then ?" 

"Indeed, no. I have not seen her since this 
morning, when she promised to come here again 
at dusk. Lady Athelston was out for the day, 
she said, and her time was her own." 

"And she evidently came," said the colonel; 
"and, as you were away, she followed you to the 
valley. From tlie tarn she was lost sight of. I 
was glad, Spendir, truly glad, for I had been in 
real fear lest we should find her at High Athel- 
ston. She has acted with the deepest wisdom-- 
consciously or unconsciously." 

"Thank God!" murmured Fitz. 

" Don't be anxious about her," continued Col- 
onel Stuart, kindly. " If she does return, you 
may rely upon my gladly helping and cheering 
her in eveiy way I have the power to do. De- 
pend on this through all, Spendir." 

"She can hardly miss my protection," said 
Fitz, sadly ; "what good has it ever been to her? 
Yet how differently we had planned — and dream- 
ed of — her life and mine !" 

"And, besides my ready, willing help, always 
at her service," the colonel continued, a little 
huskily, "you may depend on Miss Castillain's 
— Miss Marjorie Castillain's. Her deepest sym- 
pathy is with your sister — and with you." 

"Did she say it?" inquired the young man, 
his beautiful eyes taking their old warmth, and 
the dusky color rising in his cheeks. 

"Indeed she did," replied the colonel, looking 
away from his companion, and speaking with a 
new and great pity in his tones. "I will tell 
you her own words, Spendir — of course I will, for 
she spoke them for you ; I am only her messen- 
ger. * Tell him,' she said, * that yon have offer- 
ed to tell me his story, but that I will not listen 
until he says that he wishes me to hear it. Tell 
him that, not knowing one single word of it, I 
trust him as implicitly as I trust Lina ; and as I 
shall trust her all through her absence. Tell hia^ 
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I shall never cease tiying to help him as far as 
my little power goes, and shall hope to be his 
friend, and his sister's friend, all my life. Tell 
him I. never shall think of him except as Tve 
thought of him all through this summer, while 
IVe seen him working always hard and earnestly 
among us, always brave through ridicule, and un- 
complaining through privation. Tell him I shall 
never rest until I kr^ow Lina Chester to be happy 
and safe ; and this because she has, by her own 
real goodness, won my love, and I can not take 
it back ever, or let it lie idle and unhelpful. Tell 
him all this, while I don't know his story or hers, 
yet while I trust and respect them both entirely. 
And tell him I never can think of Eustace Jel- 
frey except as the wicked man I know him — I, 
best of all, though he can not imderstand that — 
and that I do not think him dead.' That was 
her message, Spendir, and I have remembered 
every word. " 

Fitz was standing against the chimney-piece, 
his face hidden, his chest heaving quickly. With- 
out looking np, the colonel spoke on, following 
his own thoughts. 

"We all know Eustace Jelfrey now too well," 
he said, "to doubt his power of dissembling; but 
I think Miss Castillain has cause to know him 
best, except, of course, yourself and your sister." 
"Colonel Stuart," said Fitz, turning slowly, 
and speaking with intense, suppressed emotion, 
"will you tell Miss Maijorie our story — Magda- 
len's and mine — and will you wait and listen to 
one chapter which I have never spoken of until 
this etreqing, when I told it to Sir Neil Athel- 
Bton?" 

Quietly now, the young man related the story 
which had been told in heat and scorn a few 
hours before. And the colonel answered not one 
word — not one single word — ^but he just laid his 
hnnd on that of the nameless artist, the retui*ned 
Convict, the homicide ; and grasped it so closely 
and tightly that Fitz Spendir knew this meant 
far more than a good-bye. 

The two men walked down the garden togeth- 
er, and parted at the gate. Then Fitz stood 
there a few minutes, alone in the darkness ^nd 
the silence, for the storm which had risen three 
hours before among the hills had lulled. Pres- 
ently that silence was broken by voices and foot- 
»tei». They were coming, then, at last; and 
Fitz was conscious of a feeling almost of relief, 
until there broke upon his ear the raised, cold 
voice of Dorcas Cheero. 

**Tes, that's the cottage ; next to mine, more's 
the shame and pity " — these were the words he 
heard— "and it s a good thing that you've come 
to take him to-night ; I should have been fright- 
ened enough to be near him through another 
night and darkness. Goodness knows what he 
niightn't have done ; for a man that can kill one 
can kill another." 

The young man smiled oddly as he listened ; 
yet the words fell far more heavily upon his ear 
than did the rough salute of the men whose busi- 
ness it was to take him to his long imprison- 
ment. 

"To think I should have lived close to such 

danger all these months!" muttered Dorcas, lin- 

. going to listenj and to enjoy the suggestive clink- 

kg of the handcuffs. " It must have been just 

nch as he that took my little giri." 

Xbe other word«| if there were any, were lost 
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to Fitz as the men led him away ; but these kept 
repeating themselves again and again to him, 

"Just such as he — " 

And as he walked away, slowly and silently in 
the darkness, Dorcas passed on into her cottage, 
where the patient child sat waiting to tell her the 
storv of his little life. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE SEARCH FOR LIXA. 



Miss Castillain lounged before the drawing- 
room fire. at Hawkedale, with the second volume 
of a new novel in her hand. But though she 
was highly interested in the fate of the golden- 
haired and angelic heroine therein portrayed, she 
went but slowly through the volume ; because 
whenever she heard the sound of the hall - bell 
vibrating through the silent old house, she slip- 
ped it under the cushion of the couch, and leaned 
back, with her white hands lying on the masses 
of bright wools which were scattered in pictur- 
esque confusion on the rich folds of her black 
silk dress. 

No one, except the seiTants (who most of them 
hated her with a pions hatred), ever ventured to 
assert that Miss Castillain was wearing mourning 
for Mr. Jelfrey; but certain it is that since. Fitz 
Spendir had been pronounced guilty of man- 
slaughter at the magisterial inquiry at Churchill, 
she had woni only this one black dress ("though 
she wouldn't, if it wasn't a handsome and becom- 
ing one," as her maid declared, with a toss of her 
head). And, indeed, if abjuring all coloi-s con- 
stitutes wearing mourning, Louisa Castillain did 
mourn for the man whom she delighted to fancy 
she had loved with an undying love. And be- 
yond the black dress, she wore a sorrowful resig- 
nation on her face, a melancholy droop in her 
light-blue eyes, and a graceful inertness in her 
whole attitude ; wore them, at least, to all who 
called at Hawkedale in those days (and they 
were many, for the curiosity and sympathy of 
High shire had been roused by that scene at the 
mountain tarn) ; and, of course, no one saw the 
novel under the sofa-pillow, or heard, either, the 
sharp words in the store-room, or the gossip in 
the dressing-room. 

But there are-few of us who could bear the ex- 
amination of our skeleton-closet by our morning 
callera ; so we will let Louisa practice with impu- 
nity her little harmless fictions. 

This time, however, the book was put away 
unnecessarily, and the effect of the pretty hands 
among the brilliant skeins was wasted ; for when 
the door opened it was only to admit Maijorie, 
although the step was so different from the light 
step which belonged to her that even Louisa had 
not recognized it. 

"Kiding again !" she said, sneering a little as 
she suiTeptitiously drew the novel from its hid- 
ing-place. " What induces yon to ride forever ?" 

" What else is there to do'?" 

Maijorie asked the question with an intense 
listlessness, as she stood opposite her sister. 
Her habit (dropped as if her hands were tired of 
it) lay in thick folds upon the rug, her whip was 
thrown upon the easy-chair behind her, her hands 
were locked upon the carved old chimney-piece, 
and her eyes were fixed upon, tha ^K<i» 
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"What else is there to do l** echoed Louisa ; 
** why, plenty of things, I shoald think, for a 
girl like you. You have not been to the school 
for this whole fortnight. Mr. Jorden will be as- 
tonished at our neglect, and /can not be expect- 
ed to — to take an interest in those things again 
vet." 

, "No," replied Marjorie, tersely ; "don't try. 
I^t it drop." 

" But it is not right to let these things drop," 
put in the elder sister, resignedly. "I never 
' should, under ordinary circumstances." 

" I shall be veiy glad when you feel inclined 
to do them again, Louie," Marjorie said^almost 
sadly, "and to take pleasure in them. But 
please don't ask mo. I don't feel it's of any use 
to do Uhese things,' as you say, unless one feels 
sure they are benefiting either one's self or oth- 
ers. I know I should not benefit any one now ; 
not myself, for I should be chafing sorely all the 
time I taught ; not the children, for I should 
fail in giving them the easiest lesson of all. I 
could not even tell them what p-a-t-i-e-n-c-e 
spells." 

"And so you find your time pass more profit- 
ably, randomly riding about the country alone, 
or joining Neil at some dismal place among the 
bills ? Hiding together a» you used to do is a 
difierent thing fi-om this." 

"Very different," assented Marjorie, without 
• raising her eyes. 

**And, really," Miss Castillain added, with ac- 
rimony,"! wonder you can act as you do, when 
you know how the Highshire people talk." 

"What sort of people?" inquired Marjorie, 
listlessly. 

"And I doubly wonder," continued her sister, 
unheeding the remark, "how you can persist in 
it, when you must see what a continual insult to 
you was Neil's behavior to Miss Chester while 
she lived with his mother, and what a double in- 
sult now is his assiduity in searching for her 
himself, setting every tongue busy with your 
name. As if it were not enough," lamented 
Louisa, with a dismal relish, "for me to be the 
subject of gossip and pity !" 
- Marjorie's lips curled a little, but still her eyes 
were not lifted. 

"Why don't you take oif your habit before 
you come in here ?" inquired Louisa. * * Are you 
going to do so at all ?" 

"Presently. Louie, has Colonel Stuart been 
iiere to-day ?" 

" No. Why ?" 

"Because he said he hoped to come. If I 
thought he had been prevented," mused Mar- 
jorie, " I would ride on to The Anchorage before 
1 take off my habit." 

"Well, I'm sure," ejaculated Louisa, "I 
wouldn't ride after him as well as after Neil, if I 
were you, Marjorie ; you do nothing else all day." 

"One thing more," said Marjorie; "I coun^ 
the days as they crawl on, and long most vainly 
for the months to fly till they bring March." 

"And may I ask why?" drawled Louisa, 
scornfully, though she knew perfectly well. 

"Yes, you may ask if you like," returned 
Marjorie, simply; " but, as you know, I shall not 
answer." 

"Polite; but I would advise you not to let 
every body see how interested you are in that 
man's trial." 



"December, January, Febmary, March- 
nearly four months," counted Marjorie. "I tell 
them over to myself so often that they seem to 
grow more instead of less." 

" I, too, wish the trial were over," put in Lou- 
isa, with a long-drawn sigh. "It will be a very 
trying scene for me — very trying, indeed." 

Marjorie glanced long and questioningly nt 
her sister as these words were uttered; but 
when she read the vindictiv^ness which dictated 
them, the listless quietness on her face vanished 
suddenly. 

"If that busy, restless, selfish Neil finds- 
finds Miss Chester before the trial," she said, her 
clear voung voice full of passionate anger, ^'I 
wUl— i will—" 

* * Will what ?" sneered the sister. * ' Will nev- 
er speak to him again, were you going to say ? 
Suppose he does not value that threat quite so 
much as you may fancy ?" 

"Be quiet!" cried Marjorie, with a quick 
stamp of her foot. "Even Neil, in this cruel, 
selfish pursuit of his, is not so contemptible as 
you are. He wants to be kind to her, only he 
does not know the wisest way, and loves himself 
much better than he loves her. But you— yon 
think of no one but yourself, no one; and all 
your grief is only cruelty dressed in hypocritical 
mourning. There, I knew I should not be able 
to help saying it some dav soon — and now it is 
said." 

"Have you quite finished?" questioned Lou- 
isa, with slow scorn in her tone, and raising her 
light eyebrows languidly. "Your vulgarity, 
with all your care, still peeps out at times, and 
I am getting hopeless of ever seeing you diflfei*- 
ent." 

" Will you never think my words are real and 
earnest?" panted the younger girl. "You al- 
ways treat me as if I were a baby or an idiot. 
If I am vexed, you enjoy my vexation ; if I am 
glad, you sneer at my happiness ; if I am sad, 
you laugh at my silence. 01), I am so tired of 
it!" 

The cry rushed up from an overburdened heart, 
and though Louisa's ears — dull and selfish ever 
— distinguishod none of its yearning pathos, she 
uttered her next words a little more gently. 

"It is most strange to see Neil eager in this 
chase : he is so lazy always, so afraid of exer- 
tion, so indifferent to other people's troubles." 

"I watch him in astonishment," said Mar- 
jorie, presently, too thoroughly engrossed with 
other thoughtsto resent any thing her sister had 
said — "an astonishment that now and then 
borders on admiration, for, under all his lazy in- 
difference, there actually seems to throb a real 
passionate power and earnestness." 

"I'm sorry it is there, if it is to be directed 
so," said Louisa, with a provoking leisureliness. 

A quick look Marjorie ^ave into the sharp, fair 
face. 

" I am very sorry it is directed 5o," she said, 
truthfully ; " but I don't suppose our reasons are 
quite the same." 

" Of course," ruminated Miss Castillain, com- 
placently, "the girl is sure to be found before 
the assizes. Still her evidence, though it would 
be satisfactory to have it, is not necessary. Wo 
three are quite enough to have seen poor Eus- 
tace murdered." 

"Don't ciy, Louisa," remarked her sister,, 
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dryly, seeing Louisa patting her handkerchief 
to her eyes at the mention of Mr. Jelfrey hy his 
Christian name (a luxury of speech which she 
had adopted with her black dress). "You 
needn't cry; I don't suppose he is dead at all." 

'' Marjorie !" exclaimed Miss Castillain, as she 
had many times before exclaimed at this coolly 
pronounced idea, " how can you hurt and insult 
me as yoa do ? Do you suppose that I was blind 
or mad that evening ?' ■ 

**I don't say he did not fall into the pool," 
put in Maijone, gently ; "only I say I believe he 
is not dead." 

"You only insist on it to aggravate me," 
whined Louisa; "and you didn't let me finish 
what I was going to say. Do you suppose that, 
if he were alive, he would not be here ? — that he 
would not have come to me ?" 

"I caa not tell," replied the younger gii-l, 
with a gleam of her old humor, " because I never 
did and never shall understand any one of his 
inscrutable designs. Did you ever quite under- 
stand him ?" 

The scarlet mounted to the very roots of Miss 
Oastillain's fair, frizzled hair as she met her sis- 
ter's eyes — the eyes that were so brightly honest 
in their questioning — and she answered as she 
would not have done if she had been at her ease, 

** It is not many girls who would side with the 
murderer of their sister's lover." 

"It is astonishing, ** said Marjorie, quietly 
luming aside the remark, " to see how greatly 
Lady Athelstou misses Miss Chester." 

" Perhaps it is for his mother's s^e, then, that 
Nell is so indefatigable in his search," proposed 
Louisa, spitefully. 

"Perhaps so; and it is just as astonishing to 
see how Colonel Stuart takes this affair to heart. 
He has been to the jail — he has been, to see Mr. 
8pendir agahi and again, and he tries — Louie," 
she added, checking herself with a sudden tight- 
ening of her lips, "j^n heard that strange story 
which iNeil told us the other night about Mr. 
Spendir calling himself an Athelston ?" 

' ' Hidieulous ! " snapped Miss Castillain ; ' * yes, 
I heard, of course, and I didn't wonder at his 



fulness in her voice, and a dancing light in her 
eyes ; " what a cotitrast to the present one — or, 
I ought to say, in that case, what a contrast to 
the presumptive one!'* 

"Rather a contrast to the real one, indeed," 
sneered Miss Castillain. "You would hardly 
have jumped so readily then at the prospect of 
being Lady Athelston ?" 

"Did I jump at the prospect of being Lady 
Athelston ?" questioned Marjorie, very slowly ; 
" then I am sure I should have leaped — What 
a sneer, Louie ! I really dare not finish my sen- 
tence." 

"What makes you think Colonel Stuart is 
coming here this afternoon ?" asked Louisa, be- 
ginning to think it would be safest to put her 
book away for good. 

"Because he told me, this morning at the- 
post-office, that he wished to see papa." 

"And did you ask him to call ?" 

"No. I only said I had not believed before 
that any one ever really wished to see papa." 

" Oh, Marjorie, how disgusted he must have 
been!" cried thiB elder sister, with pious horror ; 
yet rather enjoying the thought, and the sight 
of the heightened color in Maijorie's cheeks. 

" He was very much disgusted," assented Mar- 
jorie, without reluctance ; " he would have been 
more scornful to me than usual, only for the fact 
of its impossibility." 

"Even Neil says you have no filial piety," 
mourned Miss Castillain, regretfully. 

" Some day I will study the part from you," 
was the slow reply ; " but, Louie, don't let us 
speak of — The words I came in on purpose 
to say, I have not said yet. I seem as if I were 
always saying them," she added, sadly, "and 
always deciding never to say them again; yet 
— ^yet here I am to plead once more my old re- 
quest." 

" You need not repeat it," struck in Louisn, 
coldly; " I know what you mean, and it will be? 
as useless to say it now as it has always been. 
It is only an insolt to me for you to be perpetu- 
ally telling me what you wish my conduct to be 
toward that wicked man and his sister — if she 



laughing over it as such an absurdity. I only | really be his sister. I will not go on listening to 
wonder at the man's volunteering to cast a slur i you ; I will not ; so you need not try." 
<m his own birth just now, and at Neil's conde- 
scending to repeat such rubbish, even to us." 

"I think," said Marjorie, thoughtfully, "that 
Ndl told us as a piece of diplomacy for which I \ lips ; "I have said again and again that I will 



Louisa's voice rose shrillv in her excitement. 
"I will not try, then," answered Marjorie, the 
words almost rushing from her hot, quivering 



should hardly have given him credit. He fan- 
cied Mr. Spendir would tell it all to the magis- 
trates, and he wished us to hear his own iron- 
ical version of it first; that we might be pre- 
pared to look upon it only as absurd and idiotic, 
and a sign of Mr. Spendir's crowning degrada- 
tion — as he represented it." 

"Absurd and idiotic and degrading indeed ; I 
should think so!" was the prompt reply. "And 
I believe Cdonel Stuart has heard it too. Why, 
I should think this man did it to prepare the 
vaj fbr a plea of insanity in his defense. He is 
^'^^''^SfPOUgh to have invented It for that pur- 
poie." ' 

"Of course it will be looked into," mused 
^•ijorie. 

"Looked into ! Surely no one would conde- 
■BBBd to look into any thing so preposterous." 

"SmoiMt ttarns out that he is the real bar- 
W^** Maijoiie went on, with a great thought- 



not, and yet I always break my word." 

"Yes, you do," concurred Louisa, her hand- 
kerchief once more applied to her. dry eyes, " and 
I never shall have any peace until that trial is 
over, and the man is transported for life, and the 
girl disgraced forever." 

"Oh, Louie, hush! — hush I — have a little 
pity!" 

The quick, pained cry just faintly reached the 
ears of Colonel Stuart as he passed unobserved 
by the drawing-room windows, and made him, 
almost unconsciously, hesitate at the door before 
ringing. And while he waited, Marjorie broke 
her word again, and pleaded yet once more for 
the solitary man in the county jail, whose life 
and liberty seemed to her to be in her sister s 
power ; and then for the lonely girl to whom it 
would be worse than death to be brought back 
to the lonely home she knew. 

But again, as it had be<y\ dsc^ ^^\sjt ^^^^'^^ 
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prayer was unbeedecl, the request coldly denied ; 
and once more the younger girl's great earnest- 
ness — always a hopeful earnestness — slowly died. 
. '* Bless me !" exclaimed Louisa at last, as she 
rose and shook out the rich, crisp plaits of her 
tunic, **do leave off these theatrical scenes. 
You would, if you could see how unbecoming 
they are. Let those people alone. What ha\e 
you to do "with them, or they with you — low im- 
postors as they are? If I did not feel really 
lowered by your conduct, I could laugh at it; 
but I can not even laugh, to see you making 
yourself so ridiculous for a man who has been 
committed for murder, and who can not hope to 
be found guilty of less, whatever people may say 
alK)ut the defense being resen'ed. Bah ! I should 
like to know where they are to find a defense; 
though Colonel Stuart, I do verily believe — " 

But Louisa stopped at last. What was the 
use of finishing her tirade without an audience ? 

Maijorie had risen slowly from her coaxing 
attitude, and left the room. The shafts had 
sped after her from Louisa's tongue, but it would 
be useless to hurl another now, for the door had 
closed quietly behind the younger sister, and the 
elder one was left alone with her spleen, feeling 
uncomfortably mortified, as we do when "left 
behind," even in a quarrel. 

Crossing the hull, with her cheeks and eyes 
aflame, Marjorie became suddenly aware that 
Ck^nel Stuart was entering it. He put down 
his hat, and advanced to her with the easy, quiet 
atrhomeness which characterized him. "Miss 
Marjorie," he said, retaining her hand only for 
an instimt, and not seeming to see the emotion in 
her face, "1 hear your father is out at present. 
May I wait for him ?" 

Not a direct question, beyond that obvious fact 
of his waiting, yet Marjorie knew instinctively 
that he wished to speak to her before her father's 
arrival, and that he had timed his visit for that 
purpose. 

She led him in silence to that sombre and ugly 
room where Mr. Castillain's business interviews 
were always held, and, closing the door upon 
them, waited for him to speak. 

" Sir Neil Athel§ton has gone to London this 
afternoon. Miss Marjorie," he said, as he put her 
a chair beside the smoldering fire. "He has, 
as I suspected, obtained a clue to Miss Chester's 
whereabouts, and is following it up now." 

Marjorie knew that the colonel's eyes were not 
fixed in curiosity upon her face;, she knew him 
far too well to imagine it ; yet she could not help 
the slow, rich color gathering there, as she turn- 
ed to him, astonished and grieved. 

" Oh, Colonel Stuart, how very, very sorry I 
am ! We have tried so hard to prevent this, and 
now for us to have so utterly failed! How is 
it?" 

"Do not say utterly failed yet, as even this 
clue may be unavailing. But Athelston's chance 
was always much better than ours, as I told you. 
He had professional aid acting secretly for him ; 
we could not call in professional aid to conceal 
her, could we? It would have been as good as 
an acknowledgment of guilt or fear on her part." 

"Yes, you told me that before," replied Mar- 
jorie, as if unwillingly ; " but I always thought 
that the chance would be greater on the side of 
ri^ht and compassion than on that of wrong and 
seWshness. " 



"I fancy it will be so when we can look back 
and see the whole way clearly," he answered, 
gently ; " now we can only gi'ope a few steps at a 
time ; not seeing the winning or the losing side, 
only trusting." 

"When a thing is disappointing," Marjorie 
said, " I always ask insanely M-hy it is so. No, 
of course we could not get professional aid to 
keep Miss Chester away, or to upset Neil on his 
way to the station ; so we shall haveto fold our 
hands and look on, while the poor girl's heart 
breaks in that miserable court. Colonel Stuart," 
she added, with a quick, impetuous change in 
her voice, "can Neil — even Neil — ever be so 
f eally cniel as to bring her here ?'* 

"He would not think it cruel," said the col- 
onel, while he ponder^ the emphasized word in 
her speech. "He thinks it cruel to leave her 
alone, as he presumes her to be. You can not 
blame him for the cruelty which you see in tliis 
act, because he sees it so differently." 

"I don't think he sees it at aD," returned the 
girl, with quick contempt ; " he only sees how 
disagreeable it is to be foiled, for the first time in 
his life, and how much pleasanter it was for him 
to have Miss Chester about his house. Surely 
he will never take her there, where M'e can see 
the poor girl's misery, without being able to help 
her or to share it? I promised to do what I 
could for her, and that is what we are doing." 

"This is not your doing," put in the colonel, 
gently, noticing how the girl's hot fingers were 
clasped together in her earnestness. **I hope 
Athelston will brin^; her to The Anchorage, if he 
brings her bock at all. Adelaide will be glad to 
have her." 

"Oh, Colonel Stuart!" whispered IM'nrjorie, 

I wish the clue had been given to you instead 
of to Neil." 

He smiled, but his eyes filled with a great glad- 
ness at her words. 

"I wish so, too," he said; "but let us feel 
sure that he will use his information kindly at 
last." 

Marjorie's lip curled. 

" I can not feel sure — I can not fancy it. I 
have as little faith in that as in Louie's forbear- 
ance at the trial." 

" Is she not more lenient vet?" 

"Less so — less and less so every day. Oh, 
if I could but— " ^ 

The words ceased suddenly, but Colonel Stuart 
knew what was the prayer she urged so often and 
so vainly with her sister, 

"I think that is papa," she cried, suddenly 
starting up. " Colonel Stuart, has your wish to 
see him any thing to do with — with what ire 
have been talking about ?" 

He laughed his negative— partly in the veiy 
heartiness of his contradiction, partly to bring a 
smile to her face, before she should encounter 
her father's keen and suspicious glance. 

Slowly Maijorie mounted the dark old oaken 
staircase, as the twilight shadows settled in the 
comers, and spread gloomily from st^ to. step. 
Her close, dark habit, unrelieved by any color, 
was like one of the embodied shadows clinging 
about her ; yet her beautiful eyes were soft and 
wistful, and her lips were quivering like a ebild*s. 

An hour afterward, she descended the scanti- 
ly lighted staircase, in a softly flowing Cuhmeie 
, dress of delicate blue, and with a tender winter 
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rose in her brown hair; yet now her face was 
still and grave, her lips firmly and almost scorn- 
fully set, and her step slow and listless. What 
need to hasten when there was a whole long 
evening to spend alone with Louisa ? 

But an unexpected greeting awaited her when 
she entered the drawing-room. 

** Marjoris," her sister exclaimed, turning sharp- 
ly to her, ** why did you not tell me Colonel Stu- 
art was coming to dinner ?" 

*' I didn*t know," said Marjorie, coldly; "I 
didn't like to ask him whether he should stay if 
papa invited him ; and, if I had, I should still 
have thought it extremely unlikely that papa 
would invite him." 

** I had no idea of it when I ordered dinner, 
and I'm as vexed as I can be," chafed Miss Cas- 
tillain, taking out and re-arranging the jet but- 
terfly in her fiair, as she stood before the mirror. 
*'I'm always being treated in this unfair way." 

** Are you quite sure Colonel Stuart is staying 
to dine here ?" inquired the younger sister, in a 
voice that Was slow and quiet in its scorn. "I 
should have considered it so very unlikely." 

" Don t be a hypocrite, " was the retort. ' ' He 
must have told you." 

" If he had told me," said Marjorie, quietly, 
as she stood with her back to the table, watch- 
ing her sister's manoeuvres at the glass, ** I should 
have begged him not to come." 

• "I shall believe that when I hear you do it." 
**I should have begged him not to come," re- 
peated the girl, unmoved. ** I should have said, 

* Why should you come. Colonel Stuart, when 
you have such a pleasant home of your own? 
Why should you come here? There's nothing 
but a gloomy dinner of feeble soup and our own 
evci'lasting mutton. My father will only enter- 
tain you with his experience in keeping twice as 
many sheep as any one else on half as much 
land ; Louisa will only pretend to cry, and look 
as lugubrious as a clown otf the stage; and I 
shall only snap at every body and every thing, 
and fail to get much flavor to my life even out 
of that. Why, in the name of all that's jocund, 
should you come ?' I should have said that, if I 
had had the faintest idea that he was insane enough 
to think of it. I shall never again give Colonel 
Stuart credit for any wisdom at all." 

With a pleased laugh, that was not at all 
beautifying to the fair, classical face, Louisa 
turned suddenly from the mirror. 

"Oh, Marjorie !" she cried, with a little affect- 
ed shriek and clasp of her hands, *^ look who is 
here ! Ob, Colonel Stuart, we did not hear you ! 
I hope yon did not overhear my sister's speech ? 
She couldn't help it ; she thought she was alone. 
Did you overhear it ?" 

*' Yes," he answered, looking across into Mar- 
jorie's vexed eyes, '*! heard. Miss Marjorie, 
why did you ever give me credit for any wisdom 
at all, and how have I forfeited that credit now?" 
" Of course I gave you credit for it," she an- 
swered, calmly, though her heart was beating 
Iwavily in her vexation ; " because I felt it must 
be wisdom which dictated your peq^etual lectures 
to me ; and yon have foi^eited that credit now 
\f topping to dine with us." 
"And why ?" 

"Because we are such a — ^horrid family." 
The words darted out brokenly, but still she 
Wpt her ealm, defiant attitude and expression. 



" Maijorie is provoked to-night, and — and per- 
haps not veiy well. Colonel Stuart," put in Lou- 
isa, apologetically. ".Please don't be hurt by 
her words ; we are always glad to receive you at 
Hawkedale. You believe this, don't you ?" 

"No," answered the colonel, slowly, while a 
laugh gathered in his eyes; "I do not believe 
your sister is glad to receive me now. It makes 
no difference, though ; I am just as glad to be 
received." 

" Marjorie, you didn't mean that, did you?" 
pleaded her sister, coaxingly. 

" I mean exactly what I said. Colonel Stuart," 
returned Marjorie, her eyes wonderfully bright, 
in the defiance which struggled with their unu- 
sual shyness. " I meant that I had thought you 
wiser than most of us ; but when you came here 
voluntarily to hear our bickerings, and see our 
tempers, and eat our wearisome mutton, and le^ni 
how to feed it cheaply, I lose the idea entirely, 
and pity your ignorance." 

The smile that puckered her lips was irresist- 
ible, and Colonel Stuart laughed with heartiness. 

" There is dinner," put in Miss Castillain, a 
little discomfited; "and here is papa. Colonel 
Stuart, will vou come ?" 

But before he gave her his arm he spoke an 
instant to Marjorie, the laughter still in his voice. 

"I like the mutton. Miss Marjorie, and I like 
being taught to do things without going to un- 
necessary expense ; and, besides that, I have not 
told you " (the voice was lowered here, and only 
she could catch it) "all about Athelston's jour- 
ney." 

" What's that ? Is Stuart up to a joke— eh ?" 
questioned Mr. Castillain, with his keen, abrupt 
chuckle, as he let his younger daughter lay her 
unwilling hand upon his seedy coat-sleeve. 

" I believe he mast have been, papa ; or he is 
very hungry," she answered, demurely ; " for he 
was proposing reveriir a nos moutonsj'^ 

Miss Castillain's polite little speech was broken 
into by her cavalier's stifled laugh as he caught 
Marjbrie's double meaning. 

Not one chance fell to Marjorie, all that night, 
of hearing what Colonel Stuart had to tell her 
about Neil's new search, and, in i*eal despair, she 
went into the hall at last, just before she said 
good-night. But Louisa came out with him, and 
destroyed that last chance, too. 

"Oh, I forgot one thing, Miss Marjorie," he 
remarked, turning back from the door, as if with 
a sudden remembrance, " Mrs. Cheere wants to 
see you." 

"Thank you," she answered, so eagerly that 
she hastened to speak further when she detect- 
ed*the gratitude in her own voice, " I will go to- 
morrow. Colonel Stuart. Thank you for bring- 
ing me the message. I shall be out at noon to- 
morrow, and I will go to the cottage then." 

He said "Thank you" too, almost as if un- 
consciously. And then he was gone. 

"A nice, agreeable temper you have been in all 
the evening," said Louisa, as the girls entered the 
drawing-room again. "Yon would not say a 
good word of Neil once, though you saw papa 
getting angry about it. I'm sure Colonel Stuart 
thought you most flippant, and he is sure to tell 
Neil." 

"Never! He is honorable, whatever I may 
be. Now, papa, do yon feel inclined for a dose 
of cribbage ?" 
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And 80 the girl, tired and sad, sat down to the 
game she knew her father enjoyed, and let her 
sister^s speeches pass unresented and unnoticed ; 
the unselfish nature conquering, as it generally 
did, and fighting its triumphant way through the 
hasty impulses and warm, impetuous anger which 
belonged to her. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THB STORM AMONG THE HILLS. 

Thb dusk of that November afternoon, two 
weeks before, was deepening rapidly, when Lina 
Chester woke to consciousness upon the grass 
beside the mountain lake, and rose slowly to her 
feet. Quick, almost as a lightning-flash, the past 
hour rushed back to her ; and she stood in the 
solitude, bewildered and afraid, her cold hands 
pressed upon her temples, and her eyes wide and 
dark and desolate. 

No one was withiii sight ; no one in the whole 
wide extent of valley and hill-side. The silent 
water held its secret then, as safely as it held it 
through the anxious months that followed, and 
she turned from it, shuddering in every limb. 
Where were they gone ? 

Slowly all — even of what she had not seen — 
grew clear to the girl's dazed mind ; and then 
she turned from the water, and, with a sudden, 
uncontrollable impulse — ^not of personal fear or 
self-preservation, but of something stronger than 
either to the loving and brave-hearted girl — fled 
across the hills beyond the water-fall, fled rapid- 
ly, lightly, and without glancing back, as we only 
flee in a great dread. 

Gradually the valley narrowed, shut in by the 
heavy, frowning hills ; the dark firs rose gloomily 
against the winter evening sky, or stood in dense 
blackness against the dim mountain -side; the 
swollen brook, leaping here restively in its narrow 
bed, dashed on among the rocks in the narrowing 
ravine, with a sound that was weird in its strong 
reverberation. Closer and closer came the heavy 
rocks to hem her in, dark masses leaning now 
' above the rugged path as if about to fall upon her. 
In the deepening darkness, and the loneliness and 
silence, the girl at last grew frightened in her 
heart. 

So tiny and powerless and helpless she felt in 
this awful solitude, the hills gathering more and 
more closely upon her as she hastened breathless- 
ly on. With a shivering of her eyelids, she stood 
and looked down upon the water, as it hurried 
away, seeming to seek, like herself — only in wis- 
dom and in innocence, she felt — an outlet from 
this sombre bed. Only in wisdom and in inno- 
cence I Did the whole difference lie in that ? 

Long and intently Lina gazed and wondered. 
Could any cry which she might utter be heard 
in the world beyond the hills ? Hill behind hill, 
hill beyond hill, they stretched. Could a tired 
cry, even a dying cry, pierce beyond them ? Or 
would it only echo and re-echo among the rocks 
around, waking weird answering voices that might 
form a fitting coranach ? Was this gray, restless 
water deep enough to hide her, or would it rush 
on, and leave something lying there, to make the 
solitude even more ghasUy, and turn the silence 
even more horribly into the silence of death ? 

Covering her eyes at the thought, Lina tamed 



from the brink of the noisy brook, and made her 
way once more along the rocky and uneven path. 
Her stiff, white lips were moving slowly, as & she 
fancied that, even in her isolation and helpless- 
ness — even in this immense loneliness, and with 
the shadow of a great guilt touching her — there 
was One who would hear those low -breathed 
words. 

Would she ever reach a human habitation ? If 
she were but at the top of the hill, she thought, 
she could breathe without this heavy, frightened 
pain ; and she should find a cottage sooner, per- 
haps. She had begun her flight with one long- 
ing only, thinking nothing of either fatigue or 
loneliness ; but now another longing had come, 
and grew intense as she sped on and on. The 
longing to find refuge in a human habitation be- 
fore the utter darkness fell upon her, and she was 
left alone here in the tremendous loneliness, that 
nameless voice ever whispering to her the terri- 
ble word which had seemed to pierce her heart, 
before she fell beside the treacherous mountain 
tarn. 

She knew now that she was one of the few — 
thank Heaven, only the few!-— who feel the full 
hori-or of that word, as we can never feel it, while 
we only hear it, or see it, again and again repeat- 
ed in the newspapers. 

Stifling that thought as quickly as she conld, 
she climbed on, though the way was rugged and 
her feet unutterably weary. A mist was creep- 
ing now across the hills, and a light, swift ram 
began to fall. Bending her head against it as she- 
climbed, she could advance but slowly. The 
mist came on, covering the distant hills. Only 
the dim outlines of the near ones were visit^le 
now, as she struggled on higher and higher, each 
step more difficult, and each minute the rain fall- 
ing more heavily. 

Behind, and far below her now, the chill gray 
water rushed on its course, its maddening and 
monotonous sound subdued and broken. Around 
her, through the mist, she saw sometimes the dim 
and shivering sheep huddled in twos and threes 
beneath a bare winter tree. Above her, she still 
saw the dim outlines of the nearer hills. A long- 
ing came upon Lina to scream ; to scream at the 
very top of her voice ; not so much in the vain 
hope of an answer as in the fierce desire of dis- 
turbing the indescribable weight of silence. 

The wind was rising, and the rain increased 
Vapidly as it did so. The stormy gusts tore 
through the fir-trees, and drove the rain before 
them, straight and pitilessly down upon the tired, 
stooping little figure. 

Ah! — dear Heaven, kind Heaven — there was 
a light at last ; a square of ruddy, cheery light, 
glimmering in a cottage window on before her. . 
With the sure instinct bom of a sore need, Lina 
made her way to the cottage-door, and knoeked. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SHELTER. 

Thebe was little need for Lina to tell Iter 
story in order to gain admission to the cottage. 
The old woman, its single occupant, who raised 
her light and let it fall upon the wan, frightened 
face, waited for no plea. She drew the girl to 
the glowing little fire, and, moved by that com- 
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passion which in its pnnty and nnsnspiciousness 
comes straight from Heaven, had clasped warm, 
tender arms about her, when a sleep, that was 
deep and sadden as death, fell upon the weary 
girl, and blotted out her miserable heart-weari- 
ness. 

Beside the little bed where she lay so white 
and helpless, the old woman watched alone ; for 
no doctor could be reached from the isolated 
mountain cottage, even if she could have left her 
patient to go in search of one. She was glad of 
this next day, when Lina, her great dark eyes so 
full of gratitude, yet of their old fear, too, moan- 
ed to her to let no one else come. So she watch- 
ed and nursed alone, with that tempered strength 
which seems ahvavs lent to watchers beside a 
sick-bed ; and at last memoiy came back ; and 
life returned to the wan face that lay upon the 
hard, brown pillow. 

"I wish," sighed the old woman to herself, 
*' that that * Rachel ' she's been so often sobbing 
for when she didn't know it could come, if only 
to comfort her, poor dear! But I couldn't go to 
find her, even if I knew whei*e she was ; «4ind as 
I've managed so far, I'll try to manage till she's 
about again." 

"I live most lonely here, my dear,'* she. said 
to Lina one day, when the girl lay in the ease of 
returning strength. "I see no one from Mon- 
day to Saturday, except just once a month (one 
Saturday in every month), when I walk into 
Churchill to see my son, and get the money he 
allows me, and to do my bit of marketing for the 
month. You may fancy it's no light walk for 
me — nine miles, good ; and I have to start this 
weather as soon as ever it is daylight. Still I 
consider it my bit of holiday, and next Satur- 
day's the day." 

The delicate, pale lips quivered as Lina spoke, 
her thoughts i-unning wildly on before her words. 
"Are you not near a station ? — I mean, could 
yon not go by train ?" 

"Tm just two miles from a station, and nine 
miles from town," was the slow answer ; **■ but I 
never hesitate, my dear. I never have been in 
one of those railway things, and never shall go. 
They're nnnaturaL . I don't quite trust them." 

" Yet you are not afraid of living in this lone- 
ly spot ?" the girl said. 

« "No; it's ajways been natural to me, just as 
its natural to the sheep to lie on the liill-side 
without fear. It isn't being alone I'm afraid of." 
"Have you no neighbors," asked Lina, flush- 
ing vividly, as if the dim eyes and unsuspicious 
heart could read the real motive of her question- 
ing, "who come in here to have a chat with }^u, 
or to~to tell you the news from Churchill ?" 

"Just perhaps once in a while, my dear," was 
the cheery answer, "but not often, for I've none 
^thin a'most a mile, and I don't care about it. 
I can live very snugly without any news. I 
hear it all when I go into Churchill. I shall 
hear it aH on Saturday." 

The scarlet crept higher and higher on Lina's 
^ — the beautiful face that had lain for days 
w white and still — and she nervously tried to 
hide it. 

"I- have had one neighbor in since you've 
"M|i here, my dear," the old woman pon tinned, 
*boBt soothingly, "but I didn't tell of you being 
^ at dl. I wouldn't, till I knew you wouldn't 
■Wit" 



The tears crowded to the girl's eyes at this 
kind thought. 

"Oh, how good you are to me!" she cried; 
" and I can never repay you !" 

"Hush, my dear! you'll grieve me sorely if 
you take to talk like that." 

And then, in the real refinement of her Heav- • 
en - taught compassion, the old woman moved 
softly about the room, as if busy for herself, 
talking of other things, and drawing the girl's 
thoughts to feel that her presence in the cottage 
was brightening and cheering. And when the 
tiretl look would creep back into the worn face, 
and the feverish light to the \^ide eyes, she would 
find it necessary to go into the other room, and 
leave the girl to rest alone. But what was this 
resting alone to Lina ? With her face hidden 
and her thin fingers clasped, she only moaned 
to Heaven for pardon, because she must deceive 
another who had been kind and good and pitiful 
to her, and because she must abuse the simple 
trust which had been reposed in her, and had 
saved her. 

It was Saturday morning, and by the light of 
a flickering candle Lina's kind old nurse "was 
preparing for her long walk into Churchill. Lina 
had risen as early as she had, and was helping 
her deftly in this preparation, hovering about her 
with prompt and dainty little attentions such as 
the old woman had never received before through 
all her seventy years. 

"I wish you'd just lain still, my dear," she 
said, watching the girl's anxious face (which was 
pale to-day, she fancied, with even a new pallor) ; 
" I'd rather see you resting than troubling about • 
here after me — I'm used to wait on myself. 
Whv, bless me! I haven't had such a breakfast, 
set and made for me I don t know when, if ever ; 
nor am I used to having eveiy thing prepared o 
my hand in this way. But I can't bear ^o sec 
you do it. " 

" I like to do it — so much," whispered Lina; 
"I couldn't lie in bed to-day — I'm so strong 
now. I like to do this best of all. I shall like / 
to remember it!" 

" I suppose I'm ready now, my dear," said the 
old woman, laying a clean white cloth to cover 
the bottom of her basket, and wondeiing when 
Lina would turn her eyes fully to hers again ; 
"and all I've got to ask is this: is there any 
body in (Churchill that will want to know — I 
mean, my dear, have you any message to send 
by me? I'll take and learn it ofl^, and give it 
just as you give it to me." 

The dark, sad eyes met hers at last, yet still 
with a shrinking in their depths that almost look- 
ed like shame. 

"I know you would," the girl said, gently; 
" but, kind nurse, I have no message to send, no 
one to send a message to." 

Wistfully, almost Inimbly, as she spoke, Lina 
put her arms about the neck of the old woman 
who had so pitifully tended and sheltered her, 
and left a gentle, lingering kiss upon the wither- 
ed cheek. 

"My dear," the woman whispered, in her as- 
tonishment, "take care of yourself to-day; I 
don't like to leave you, but there's no help for it. 
I'll be as quick as ever I can. Why are you 
dressed ?" 

"I'm coming with you a little way," said Lina, 
turning the key in the doox «ijb x\v«^ VXv. ^^ ^^v 
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tage. " I dare say you never lock the door and [ 
take the key with you when you only go away 
for a few minutes, but I'm not so brave as you 
are, and I shall feel more comfortable." 

Again, upon the hill-side path, out of sight of 
the cottage, Lina kissed her kind old friend, and 
said good-bye ; and then she stood and watclied 
her, until a turn in the rugged \^ay hid them 
from each other. 

"Thanking me so makes a perfect baby of me," 
muttered the old woman, nibbing her dim eyes, 
"kissing me and thanking me as if I'd been — 
Wei), well, it*s no use thinking of it, and mak- 
ing myself look foolish all day. It will be pleas- 
ant to have her waiting there for me to-night. 
How many yeai*s is it since I had any one to wel- 
come me at my home-coming? Ah, I could 
liardlr count the years. Perhaps she'll even come 
a little way to meet me in the gloaming." 

This thought kept recurring to her happily all 
through her nine-mile walk ; but she uttered no 
word of it when she reached her son's house, and 
met his questions. Loitering beside her, and 
jestingly discussing her probable purchases, he 
moved the cloth which covered the bottom of her 
basket. 

"Why, mother!" he exclaimed, as he did so, 
"it isn't like you, to have the key of your house 
loose here ? Where's your safe under-pocket ?" 

"The what — the what, lad?" she cried, a sick 
faintness seeming to seize her. (The lad to her 
was ft wrinkled, gi*ay-haired man to otliers.) 

"The key of your cottage, generally so snugly 
packed in an out-of-the-way pocket," he said; 
"yon must have been very careless this morn- 

»ng. 

The marketing that day was done at random. 
Kven the little present for Lina (about which so 
much kind anxiety had been felt) was forgotten. 
No thought had the kind old woman that was 
half so urgent a one as the thought that she 
must hasten home and open the cottage-door for 
the girl whom she had nursed back to health, and 
who, weak and delicate still, was locked out of 
the house now, with no chance of warmth, or 
food, or resting-place. How came the key to 
have dropped from her hand into the basket ? 

The long walk was over at last ; the locked- up 
cottage was within sight, and now the dim eyes 
looked around, eagerly searching among the shad- 
ows. Ah ! this was to have been such a pleasant 
home-coming. No young figure disturbed the 
solitude of the old familiar scene. No voice an- 
swered to her faint, troubled call. The rooms, 
when she entered them, had become the solitary 
empty rooms of old times; the solitary empty 
rooms which — she said to herself, with a tired 
gUnce around — of course they would always be. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

FROM HOUSE TO nOUSE. 

The third - class train to London passed the 
village station at eight o'clock, so Lina had an 
hour for her two-mile Walk. She had watched 
her kind nurse out of sight, through hot tMUB ; 
her last glance had rested on the IHtle cottage 
where she had been so kindly welcomed, and she 
walked on rapidly in the dim morning twiUgfat. 



The village station looked dismal enough, with 
yesterday's ashes in the grates, and yesterday's 
dust and rubbish lying undisturbed as yet. There 
were several third-class passengers waiting ; some 
wealing the wan, dull look which she knew she 
wore herself ; others busy and excited, claiming 
prompt acquaintance with each other, just as if 
another station would not separate them ag!nn, 
perhaps forever. 

Quite silently Lina sat in a comer of the dusty 
caniage, when the train at last rolled slowly on 
toward London, while noisy voices about her 
talked of things which came so near her own 
frightened thoughts that her very heart ached 
as she waited breathlessly for what might follow. 

The glass was dull enough, but Lina gazed 
through it into the mist of the November morn- 
ing, dreading to tuni her head. On they went, 
a little faster now, through plowed fields where 
the upturned soil and the men and horses all had 
the same dull hue which the sky reflected. It 
was quite a relief presently to pass a group of 
workmen standing on the edge of the line, in their 
white blouses. On again, past gray fields, gray 
lanes, gray cottages. Once, when in the midst 
of one of these gray fields, she saw a little silent 
pool on which the brown bulrushes leaned and 
faded, she shivered with a horrible remembrance. 
And when the cold, bright sun pierced through 
the clouds at last, and the fir-trees stood up like 
columns against the brightening eastern light, 
memory came back, bringing those fir-trees on 
the mountain. Ah! could that one- memory 
ever again be absent from her mind ? 

The slow third-class train deposited its passen- . 
gers at Euston, and became, for a time, a useless 
piece of station furniture. Through the London 
streets (timidly and shrinkingly, as she had trod- 
den them just once before) Lina walked in the 
dusk which gathers there so early on a November 
afternoon. Some who met her noticed pitying- 
ly the sadness of her young white face ; but they 
were the few. The many passed on, busy and 
engrossed as is the crowd of London, beyond the 
crowd of any other city. 

"Conduit Street— number seven — at last," 
murmured the girl to hereelf, as she stopped be- 
fore the familiar door. " I knew the number was 
right upon my letter to Rachel. I wonder why 
she did not answer." 

"Miss M 'Mullen ?" repeated the servant who 
answered Lina's ring. "Oh, she left here months 
ago. I believe she w^nt to Arthur Street. ; you . 
know it — out of Oxford Street. I'm not sure 
about the number, but I think it's twenty ; you 
may as well tiy twenty, at any rate. It'll do no 
harm if you're wrong by a door or two. But I 
think it's twenty." 

* * Thank you, " said Lina, earnestly. She knew 
London enough to know that even such civility 
and assistance as this were not always to be met 
with, and then she tnmed wearily away. 

Along George Street she went as quickly as 
she could, trembling with an inexplicable sudden 
neiTousness as the statue rose before her, dim 
and gigantic in the twilight. Passing through 
Hanover Square, she loitered a little ; its Imsh 
and emptiness were like a rest and protection 
to her. Whether she might be going the most 
direct or most indirect way she did not know ; 
she only knew that in this way she could reach 
Arthur Street eventuallv — could reach it and 
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Kachel — and she tiie'd to make that thought dis- 
pel all fear. 

Oxford Street at last. Arthur Street lay a long 
way eastward ; a long, long way of dazzling glare, 
of jostling and of crushing ; a long, long way, 
made more bitter by whispered remarks and 
quizzical salutes. An endless way she was be- 
ginning to think it, when a policeman pointed out 
to her the turning she sought. 

Into the quiet side-street she hurried, as into 
a refuge, but a few steps brought her to the edge 
of a noisy, surging crowd. She must make her 
way past,' and she did so, trembling with a name- 
less fear. Then she remembered happily that 
she should not have to pass it again. She should 
be with Rachel soon — safe and at rest with Ra- 
chel. 

Ah, here was No. 19! One more — 20! A 
quiet knock the girl gave, her heart beating heav- 
ily, now that the end of her journey was so near. 
The answer to her question came this time even 
more depressingly than it had come before. 

Miss M*MuIlen had left there after one month ; 
had unne to live lower down on the other side. 
She (the speaker) did not know the number, did 
not know whether Miss M^Mullen would be tliere 
now or not. She could not trouble where all her 
lodgers went to, but it certainly was lower down 
on the other side. 

Lina stood a moment after the door was shut, 
feeling very hopeless and bewildered. Then she 
TOQsed hei*self. * * Lower down on the other side. " 
Not far away, perhaps. She should only have a 
few more minutes to spend in doubt and weari- 
ness — then rest and safety with Rachel. 

** If Rachel is not here ?" The vague, haunt- 
ing doubt had forced its way at last through all 
iter hope and bravery and confidence ; and now 
it harassed and frightened her as it would, of its 
own fierce will. 

"If there were no one to go to — " As the 
doubt took this cruel form, and would be battled 
with no longer, Liua instinctively sought for her 
parse. 
"There \fas at least enough — " 
A sodden stop in her slow walk ; a sudden 
vwkness and despair. She had no purse at all. 
OoqU it have been taken from her in the crowd ? 
[ She could not tell ; she only knew that she had 
had it at Euston, and that now it was gone. 

"Penniless and alone — if Rachel is not here," 
die whispered to herself, in a dull, dazed agony. 
*!Bnt — but Rachel will be here," she cried, try- 
ing to kill the other thought. " Oh, she must be 
htte! What was it? Where was it? Lower 
down — on the other side." 

So lower down she went, and crossed the street. 
A last desperate courage had come to the girl, 
and she knocked at one door after another, with 
her argent, ofk-repeated question. And as she 
toraed from each, her heart cried out, in its ag- 
ony, for this one friend who had taken her in 
and comforted her in another far-back time of 
aiseiy ahnost like this. 

"MissM'Mnllen? Yes,! know her." (4h, 
«e k>nged-for answer at last!) "I'm sure to 
^^ her, for she lived here some bit — and a 
wceot, respectable woman she was. But she fell 
w» Md I coaldn*t have her any longer — not I, 
odeN I conld have afforded to lose tS\ my other 
Ugen. A> she went— " 
"Where ?" fiUtered Lina. " Can you tell me 



where ? Is it far from here ? A long walk will 
it be ?" 

The woman looked. curiously, even suspicious- 
ly, into the weaiy, dazed eyes. ^ 

"Why, bless me !" she exclaimed, " are you a 
friend of hers, and don't know where they took 
her ? To hospital, of course — Guy's, I remember 
— and there she died almost directly. Tliere, 
I'm called ; it's always the way. You must ex- 
cuse my shutting the door." 

The street was a dull, prosaic street, yet it 
seemed as if the last scene of a life-tragedy were 
to be enacted now in one of its shadowy spots, 
where a frail, shivering figure leaned, faint and 
sick, against the post of a closed door. 

Weary, starved, and penniless! Weary, yet 
with no hope of rest before her ; starved, yet at 
no fireside could she either claim or buy a place ; 
penniless in the heart of the great, abundant 
city, where every thing could be procured for 
money, and nothing could be procured without 
it. 

Up into the gleam of gas-light opposite came 
some one with a firm, slow, almost cautious step ; 
up straight toward Lina, but very slowly. 

There was no need of haste. He had followed 
her for miles, and knew how wearily she walked. 
So he crossed the street but slowly — a gentleman 
with a warm, handsome face, and in a warm, 
handsome dress. 

Weak and small and fragile the girl looked, 
leaning there in the shadow, and the tall, strong 
figure staggered an instant at this glimpse of her ; 
then as his hands, in their warmth and eageniess, 
went out to meet her, the hurt, proud pain gave 
place to a pitying, protecting love upon his hand- 
some Saxon face, and made it almost noble. 

And the mental darkness which had been fall- 
ing on Lina Chester vanished suddenly in the 
lightning flash of a new and terrible fear, when 
she saw that she was standing face to face v/ith 
Sir Neil Athelston. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A NIGHT JOURNEY. 

LiNA Stood an instant, facing Sir Neil, with 
that proud shrinking in her eyes which he had 
seen before — he most of any one ; but her will 
and power were weak and tired, his strong and 
firm ; and so, almost before she was aware, she 
was driving rapidly through the lighted streets, 
and Sir Neil was opposite her in the cab. The 
cab was small, and the space limited, hence he 
was close beside her, as she knew ; yet — as she 
did 720^ know, for the other thought was all in all 
to her — he was really as far from her as he could 
possibly be. 

He could not help but see how unwelcome his 
presence was, and he had the delicacy not to force 
it upon her unnecessarily. So he leaned for- 
ward in his comer, looking from the damp glass 
out upon the uninteresting prospect it disclosed, 
while he longed with an ardent longing to throw 
his strong, warm arms about the little trembling 
figure opposite him. 

The horse was pulled np suddenly before the 
station-door, and Sir Neil got down and paid the 
fare at once. Then he ofiered his hand to Lina. 

There was somethiu^ w^yi Ya.V\a»\wKficoRjt «»^ 
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bearing to-night ; something which made her rise 
without a word, and step down upon the pave- 
ment to him. She did not nndei-stand what it 
was — perhaps she did not care to try — but it 
made her leave the cab at his silent bidding, and 
wait for him ; though she had scornfully passed 
his proffered hand, and was standing now as far 
from him as she could. He only allowed her a 
few moments to do so ; he had paid the man, and 
80 was free to join her at once. 

"This way, Miss Chester, please." 

That was all he said, slackening his steps to 
hers as she slowly turned, and so they walked to- 
gether through the vestibule, and out upon the 
platform, to the door of the ladies' waiting-room. 

"There's a splendid fire!" said Sir Neil as 

, cheerily as he could. "Try to keep yourself 

warm and snug for half an hour here ; we have 

that time to wait before we start. I am sorry ; 

waiting is always such disagreeable work." 

They had halted at the door, and for the first 
time Lina looked up full into her companion's 
face. He bent eagerly to catch her words. 

"Start where? — start where?" she faltered. 
"I am not going — I can not go. Oh, let me 
■ stay in London !" 

** It is just as impossible," replied Sir Neil, a 
little huskily, "as that I could, with my own 
iiands, lay you on the rails there when the train 
was coming." 

"Oh! it is worse than that to have to go 
back!'* sobbed the girl, brokenly. "Lay me 
there. It were far better than that — that they 
should make me swear his life away. Oh ! leave 
me here!" 

Neil's answer to the confused words would 
hardly come. For the first time in his life he 
was weak with pity, and overcome by the long- 
ing to show a mercy which was foreign to him. 

" When you have rested," he said, very gen- 
tly, but still acting only as he chose, "you will 
see what an impossible request you make. You 
would have need to execrate me all your life if I 
left you here alone in London." 

"Oh, I would rather," moaned Lina, too weak 
now even to sob, "I would so much rather stay 
here!" 

'* We are going home, dear little girl," he said, 
sorrowfully gazing into her entreating face, and 
addressing her (in his new character of protector) 
as he would have addressed a child, " and it will 
be all right for you then." ' 

"Home!" she cried, with a sudden shiver; 
"I have no home. Every home that is given 
me is taken from me again. I have no home to 
go to ; I only want to be away from there," 

"But will you not trust those whose only 
wish—" 

"You have always been cruel to me," she in- 
terrupted, desolately; "you are cruellest of all 
nojy." 

"You are tired," he said, quite tenderly, but 
with no thought of giving up his own desire; 
"you do not see it all as you will see it to-mor- 
row morning. Come ; here is a snug sofa close 
^to the fire." 

In his new and easy assumption of authority, 

he made her rest there, putting his own fur rug 

about her ; and then he went away, returning in 

a few minutes with a tumbler of hot wine-and- 

fraier, and a plate of delicately cut sandwiches. 

OiAer Jadiea sat about the ro/omf but, even with 



their eyes npon her, Lina could not take the 
plate, "she did put her cold lips to the ghiss, 
but hardly for more than kn instant. Half a 
dozen eyes followed Sir Neil as he left the room 
again, and then turned inquisitively to the girl's 
beautiful pale face. 

" On their wedding tour, and she's been taken 
ill. How unpleasant!" 

"A petted and pampered girl, who likes the 
rSIe of invalid in public, to exhibit the devotion 
of her handsome, strong young husband." 

" Not married, and never will be. Well, she's 
pretty enough for any thing." 

These the three remarks consequent on the 
scrutinizing of the six eyes, and about as tnie as 
are most of the blind remarks made upon fellow- 
travelers in the totally unsuggestive atmosphere 
of a waiting-room, enduring those interminable 
minutes between trains coming and trains going. 

"Now, Miss Chester, this is our train." 

Lina was leaning back in the comer of a 
couch, looking before her with eyes that saw 
nothing of this room and its occupants, when 
Sir Neil's quiet words aroused her. He had 
taken up the rug and thrown it over one arm, 
the other was offered her. Her ^teps tottered 
feebly as she rose — after the rest the weariness 
was more evident than before — but still she 
passed the offered hand again, and walked from 
the room as steadily as she could. 

Once more, away from those staring eyes, she 
entreated to be left. But this entreaty was as 
unavailing as the last had been. 

" Your seats, sir. I've taken care of them." 

The porter, who had had the "grandee" in 
his eye all through the previous half-hour, came 
foi'ward now, fearing that if the lady lingered 
there, the train might, after all, go withont them. 
Such a pity as that would be, after taking foar 
tickets ! 

In the farther corners of the carriage at which 
Sir Neil and Lina stopped, two ladies sat luxu- 
riously buried in shawls and rugs ; two quiet, ex- 
perienced lady travelers. 

" Now, lock the door," said Sir Neil, slipping 
a half-crown into the man's hand, when he and 
Lina were in, and he had again made her com- 
fortable in his furs ; " I have taken the rest of 
the carriage." 

"I know, sir," put in the guard, coming up 
and turning the key; "I'm aware, sir. Have 
you all you need ?" 

"All right," curtly replied Sir Neil, who had 
piled the hot-water tins one upon another for a 
high foot-stool for Lina. 

* * Churchill you said, didn't you, sir ? There's 
no need to bother you again until then. The 
other ladies go still farther north." 

" Yes," answered Neil, who had taken care to 
ascertain this fact before he took Lina's place. 

Then he settled himself in his seat, and opened 
the evening paper ; and, somehow, as they sped 
on, Lina grew conscious how thoughtfully he was 
taking care of her through this journey. The 
presence of the ladies prevented any reference to 
exciting themes, and was, too, just the compan- 
ionship she wished ; yet it was a relief to know 
that no one else could join thenv, and no inquisi- 
tive eyes probe her as those had done at Enston. 
It was a great relief to her, too, that Sir Neil ^till 
lounged in \i\a own &eat^ with his old lazy insoU" 
\ ctance, t\\e \a.p^ela oi YvVa \v\^ ^^^-^m t«^ ^vvtol • 
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orer his enrs, and the paper still held between his 
eyes and hers. 

It was not nntil the night journey was nearly 
oref that suddenly all this thought was effaced for 
a moment only by one chance glance at the quiet 
Saxon face. Oh ! why was she there with him, 
going to help to kill Gerard ? He was cruel to 
have brought her with-him — cruel, as he always 
had been to her. He knew she was alone and 
unprotected. He knew she was in hi^ power, 
and he had sought her out to give her the bitter- 
est task of all her bitter life. He had been crtiel 
to her always — always ; even more cruel than he 
had been to every one else; selfish and heait- 
less. He! The- affianced husband of a lady a 
thousand times better and nobler and truer than 
himself; the son of the mistress who had paid 
her for her services just as she paid her servants ; 
the man who had begged her to accompany him 
from his own house, where he was even then en- 
tertaining his betrothed wife ! He to protect her 
now! 

Care! what care had any one for her? Ah, 
if Rachel had only been spared I If Heaven did 
not always claim the good and merciful, and 
leave those who had no pity and compassion I 

Athwart this dark, rebellious thought, there 
fell soft rays of light for Lina. She recalled the 
old woman in her cottage among the hills. She 
recalled Marjorie's warm, trustful sympathy. She 
recalled Colonel Stuart's goodness to her and to 
Gerard ; but this thought bordered so closely on 
her one overmastering fear, that she hid her face 
in the comer of the carriage, and wept for the 
first time through all the hours of that intermi- 
nable day. 

Not one movement did Neil make toward her 
through this silent weeping, though it hurt and 
pained him as no woman's weeping had ever 
pained him in his life before. Not one word did 
he attempt of consolation or sympathy, and, for 
the first time, he acted with a real thonghtfulness 
in his courtesy. 

"Churchill." 

The name that had grown familiar to Lina 
through the past summer struck on her ear now 
like a knell. 

" That's right," said Sir Neil, with an effort at 
cheeriness, as he rose and took^the wraps gently 
from about Lina. "It is only just midnight 
now, Miss Chester; a tiresome journey, but it 
hasn't taken us very long, and — I declare here's 
Mrs. Esdaile." 

The tone was the same tone throughout the 
speech, to all seeming light and cheering, though 
in reality anxious and troubled ; but at the last 
words, uttered in feigned surpiise, Lina's whole 
face brightened with a swift, sudden gladness; 
momentary only, perhaps, but so vivid that Neil, 
when he saw it, rejoiced in his heart that he had 
had the thought to telegraph to Stuart from 
Euston. 

"I am so glad to have been here. Miss Ches- 
ter, "said Mi-s. Esdaile, warmly taking her by the 
hand. " Sir Neil, you must tell Lady Athelston 
I have taken present possessibn of this tired girl. 
We have a much shorter drive before us than 
you have ; besides, our brougham is here, and 
you will have to take a fty; and, besides," added 
the lady, with her pleasant tact, ** I have Mar- 
jorie staying with me to-night at The Anchor- 
age, and she would never fbi^re me if she heard 



I had met Miss Chester and not brought her to 
see her." 

At the sound of Marjorie's name, Lina's clasp 
on Mrs. Esdaile's arm grew closer. "It seem- 
ed, "as she said to her brother afterward, "like 
an appeal from the girl to be taken to Maijorie, 
and for a moment overcame the evident dread 
she felt of advancing even one step nearer to us 
who had brought her here, to meet what she 
shuns far more than death itself." 

Sir Neil Athelston stood at the door of the 
brougham, talking quietly to Mrs. Esdaile on in- 
different subjects. His eyes, every now and then, 
sought Lina's with swift intentness, and as tbej 
rested on her face (so pitifully pale in the lamp- 
light) there grew in them that look of anxious 
earnestness which could chase aw^y entirely their 
old sleepiness. 

" You are sure you will not come, Athelston ?** 
inquired Colonel 'Stuart, preparing to take his 
seat on the box, confident, before he asked, what 
the answer would be. 

"Quite sure, thank you, Stuart. I shall see 
you to-morrow. Good- night, Mi's. Esdaile; 
thank you for — I mean, I'm very glad you 
chanced to be at the station. Good-night, Miss 
Chester — good-night. " 

And Sir Neil turned away, curbing his fierce^ 
strong wish to linger still beside her ; to have her 
under his protection longer ; to claim the right 
of the one who had rescued her £i*om her loneli- 
ness and danger. Dull and moody enough he 
felt as he drove home, in the very fly from The 
Leopard which had taken himself and Lina on 
the night when he first met her. 

Cold and bleak as the night wind blew, Col- 
onel Stuart faced it from the box-seat of his 
roomy brougham, leaving his sister to cheer Lina 
as her gentle, womanly tact and delicacy should 
prompt, and to say only just those few well-timed 
words which the girl could bear. 

Lina listened gratefully, though she could not 
trust herself to speak. Here, beside her, was one 
new compassionate friend. In the warm, peace- 
ful home to which they were taking her Mar- 
jorie awaited her — Marjorie, with her generous 
sympathy and gentle words. Ah, and she had 
murmured once, not long ago — not long ago, 
though it seemed like years and years — ^against 
Heaven's pity on the desolate ! 

All Gerard's brave and simple faith was hers 
just then. Even the dread of that coming trial 
left her for a little time. Sitting quite silent, her 
fingers locked in her lap, these thoughts of gi'at- 
itnde were so deeply hejirt - felt that they crept 
softly up into the starlit heaven like a prayer. 

"Lina," said Marjorie, as the two girls sat be- 
fore the fire in the pretty little room which had 
been prepared for Lina, " it's very late — I mean 
it's exceedingly early ; but yon are resting nicely 
on that big chair, aren't you ? And I'm resting, 
nicely here, so we won't hurry to separate just 
this minute. I expected that Mrs. Esdaile would 
make me promise not to come in here at all to- 
night, but she didn't, so I shall wait till it strikes 
one. Wasn't it a kind thought of Colonel — of 
Adelaide's, to send for me, Lina ?" 

"Very kind to me." 

"You know I didn't mean that," vfas Mar^ 
jorie's quick answer. " You know I meant thajt- * 
it vaa lsm4 \.o me. QXv^Iawo^'^^^ viaNSiw^\c»^ 
\ie\i^ Vt^ -jou ^'5i\iX<^ TtfA. V'a.^?^ ^\sk.\ss^— ^'^s 
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but, as yon are come, it is so much best for you 
to be liere, and I am glad to be with you. I have 
missed you sorely through all these long days." 

" May I tell you of them ?" asked Lina. 

Now, Marjorie Castillain, though she looked so 
thoroughly comfortable and at home, wrapped in 
her dressing - gown, and with her slippered feet 
upon the fender, had her whole mind bent on 
solacing and cheenng this solitary girl, and, anx- 
ious as she was hei-self, hid this, that she might 
succeed the better. She had not misinterpreted 
the pleading look which Lina had given her when 
she fancied they were separating for the night — 
it was seldom that the clear eyes did misinterpret 
any look of appeal — and her sure, true instinct 
told her what the mule prayer had been. Lina 
wanted to tell her where and how these two 
weeks had been spent. Perhaps, after that, an- 
other question — nearer her heart, but fai*ther from 
her lips — would come more easily. 

Yes, truly it did ! When Lina had finished her 
short story — so much more sad and pathetic a 
one than she fancied — she turned to Marjorie, 
and asked this question in a whisper, with dry 
lips and hot, eager eyes, 

**Miss Marjorie, what did they say — the mag- 
istrates, the sheriff, your sister? What was it? 
What was said of him? What was the — ver- 
dict r 

**The verdict will not be given yet, dear," re- 
plied Marjorie, her own face paling ; "we have a 
long, long time to wait for that. Oh, a weary 
time ! If we could only leap through these three 
months, how willingly would I forfeit them from 
my life!" 

** Perhaps it is better so," whispered Lina, in 
a voice from which all hope and spirit seemed to 
have died. " Then, Miss Castillain, is he — oh, 
you say it — where is he?" 

**In Bleaborough," said Marjorie, and the ef- 
fort to speak cheerily was an utter failure now. 

"You mean in jail?" w^as Lina's question, 
cold and slow in its anguish. 

"Colonel Stuart goes to see him often, Lina," 
continued Marjorie, avoiding the direct answer, 
"and I'm going when you give me leave." 

"Oh no ! How could he bear it ?" cried Lina, 
in the same slow voice. 

"Bear it!" echoed Marjorie, with a warm, 
bright flash in her loving eyes. "He would 
bear it as he bears every thing — nobly, gi*andly, 
bravely. Oh, Lina, when I think of him now, 
my heart feels all hot and wrong and unbeliev- 
ing! I think of that part of his life, years and 
years of a homble, degmding labor, then a strug- 
gling existence in that comfortless, almost empty 
cottage, and now a maddening confinement and 
inactivitv. I think of how he has worked : work- 
ed always, always ; and never for himself, never 
for any luxury, or even comfort for himself, work- 
ed to clear his name, which was never tainted, 
and worked for the child whom he rescued from 
poverty and worse ; the child who, sharing all he 
so hardly earned, has never heard one harsh 
word from his lips. I think of the woman who 
made his struggling life so much the harder to 
endure by her cankering, worrying temper, while 
all the time he had been the helper and consoler 
of her own child, and had given love and a home 
to her forsaken grandson. I think of the — the — 
of the man (I will say as little against him as I 
can, because he mai/ be dead) to whom he owes 
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this hard and solitary life, whose son' it was be 
guarded, knowing him his son — Aw son! I 
think of how he worked and lived, Lina, always 
cheerful, always brave, always hopeful ; yet nev- 
er hearing one word of sympathy or encourage- 
ment, never having one loving glance to stimulate 
his earnest, busy hand. I think of all these 
things when I lie awake at night ; or ride alone 
— as I've ridden miles and miles lately to baflle 
Neil in his search for you ; or sit alone staring 
into the fire, where I see it plainest of all ; and 
it makes my heart burn as it never burned be- 
fore. Every thing seems confused; and — I 
want," added the girl, with great gentleness, "to 
tell him how the remembrance of his life has 
helped me in bearing — Ah, as if / had any 
thing to bear! The tiny clouds that fleck my 
sky are not troubles, I know it now ; and I want 
to tell him of the one good which his story has 
taught me, because it was by his wish that it was 
told me." 

" He will say you forget he is a prisoner — and 
for what," faltered Lina, raising her hands to 
cover her wide, aching eyes. 

"He will not be changed \)y those prison 
walls," returned Marjorie, with tearful earnest- 
ness. "No four bleak, cruel prison walls could 
change him. He must have the bright bravery 
in his eyes, and the strong gentleness in his voice. 
That wretched cell, however wretched, can no 
more take the manliness from him than could 
that bare cottage room take from him his inborn 
gentlemanliness. Lina, you see I know your 
story now — yours and his; and — and does it 
pain you to hear that, even to me in my random 
selfishness, your brother's story has done good ?" 

Ah, at last the tender words have done their 
work ; for the tears are falling now quite thick 
and fast from the tired eyes which had been so 
dn' as she told her o>vn tale. 

"You know now, dear," resumed Marjorie, 
"that I have heard vour storv; but I think I 
tnisted you so thoroughly, and loved you so well 
before, that I could not do it more. Lina, I 
promised him to take care of you if the power 
were ever given me. Colonel Stuart took the 
message ; but I might easily promise what is such 
a pleasure to me, might not I ?" 

"I had meant to tell you our story to-night, 
Miss Castillain," said Lina, when the tears 
ceased, and she could speak again with calmness. 

"And you see it is unnecessary," smiled Mar- 
jorie, with a warm, tender clasp about the slight, 
worn form; "Mr. — your brother — asked Col- 
onel Stuart to tell it me every bit. Colonel 
Stuart knew who he was always — all through 
the summer. Did you guess that ?" 

Lina started. 

" He knew ! " she echoed, wonderingly ; " and 
he so good to us both, so — very good to Gerard.'' 

" He is always good, "returned Marjorie, quiet- 
ly ; "but of course he was good when he knew 
all. He had never believed that first accusation 
against Gerard. Mr. Esdaile didn't believe it 
after\vard, I understand. Mrs. Esdaile and Clara 
never had. Clara always loved you deariy, and 
often and often talked of you to her — husband. 
Colonel Stuart told me all this himself. Now I 
suppose I must go. I shall be scolded if I stay 
longer. Will you go to bed now, and don*t 
think of rising in the morning until you hare 
permission ?" 
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** Miss Castillain," whispered Lina, looking up 
into her face as she rose, and speaking as it' she 
felt the words a duty, ** though Sir Neil did bring 
rae back when I longed and prayed to stay, he — 
he did it very kindly and generously." 

"Kindly and generously!" echoed Marjorie, 
the tone all scornful now, which had just been so 
soft and pitiful. " I'm sorry to hear he had the 
ppwer even to do that. I hate to think of any 
power he has. You don't understand me, I see, 
but you will, poor child. I never thought of 
Neil's power until now ; I should have laughed 
the idea to scorn if it had come before me. Now 
I am beginning to realize the power he does pos- 
sess in this money-loving, title-worshiping place. 
Lina, I literally shiver when I think of influence 
and authority being placed in his lazy, selfish 
hands ; just because he is sheriff of the county, 
and the Baronet of High Athelston ; while, for 
all we know, the real baronet — oh^I can not talk 
of that ! it makes me skeptical and cross, and all 
' kinds of wrong things. Hush, my dear ; don't 
cry so piteously. You will wear youreelf entire- 
ly out. Good-night. Look at the time-piece, 
and promise me you will be in bed by two. 
Thank you, and so will I. Another kiss. Good- 
night, dear little friend." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WAITING FOR THK TRIAL. 

Another illness was the forfeit Lina paid for 
that long day's wandering and anxiety ; but ten- 
der hands led her back to health again, loving 
ones, too, though no ties of blood or relationship 
bound her to these true friends, any more than 
they had done to that old woman who had nursed 
her back to life, in the solitary cottage among the 
hills. 

Marjorie was not staying at The Anchorage, 
*' because the old folks at home find life unbear- 
able without me," she told Lina, with the old 
merriment in her eyes, though they were dim 
with tears. So every day she went away, taking 
from the chamber where Lina lay the brightest 
and the warmest sunbeam which ever found its 
way thither. Every day, after sitting with Lina 
as long as she dared, she went away from the 
iiouse altogether. And Lina fbund this out, and 
pondered it a good deal between her own sad 
thoughts of Gerard ; * but she never grew to un- 
derstand it. 

"Mrs. Esdaile," Marjorie said, with wistful 
merriment one morning, as she came in and 
found her lovingly administering some delicacy 
to Lina, "I wonder what I should have suffered 
all this time if I had had my first stupid, invol- 
untary wish, and taken Miss Chester to Hawke- 
dale. I could never have provided dainties for 
her. Didn't you fepl sure of that, when papa 
told you he had a cook * just to his mind,' and 
when Louisa said * she did pretty well ' (that is 
strong praise for Louie) ?" 

"Marjorie," inquired Mrs. Esdaile, feeling, as 
Lina did, the sunniness of the girl's presence, 
lioyever much she might be shocked by her oc- 
casionally heedless words, "how is I^onisa now? 
I don't mean in the matter of general health or 
calinaiy opinions, but with regard to her melan- 
choly and her — " 



" Her mischief," put in Marjorie, demurely j 
"I understand. She's pretty well, thank you, 
in both respects. Louisa, as you may have re- 
marked, has an extraordinary power of conden- 
sation. She is succeeding now in condensing 
into her six-and-twenty years all the mischief 
which it takes an ordinary woman her whole 
threescore-and-ten to concoct." 

And then the conversation drifted, as it very 
rarely did, into the one prominent and most se- 
rious thought of them all. 

"There is no hope, then, of Louisa's relent- 
ing ?" inquired Mrs. Esdaile, anxiously. 

"No hope," was the unwilling reply; "and 
Neil is as selfish as ever, and Lady Athelston as 
insanely obstinate as ever ; as mildly, as self-pun- 
ishingly obstinate as ever." 

" Still cries, and says how much she has been 
deceived, eh?" asked Mrs. Esdaile, smiling at 
Lina. * * Quite natural for her, but not the teach- 
ing of her better nature, and we will wait until 
that again is paramount." 

So Lina, through those days she spent so qni- 
etl/in her own room, was not kept in the dark 
aboat what was said in the little world round 
Churchill. But what was told her was told in 
kindness to herself,- as well as by those who nev- 
er spoke of their own deeds ; so that, after all, 
the greater part was hidden. 

She was never told of the hard feeling which 
prevailed in the place against her brother, or of 
the unceasing endeavors of Colonel Stuart and 
Marjorie to change this. She knew that Lady 
Athelston resented the deceit that had been 
practiced upon her ; but she had never been told 
what an attack of hysterics had seized her on Sir 
Neil's proposition that she should go to see Miss 
Chester, and how her very name was sowing dis- 
sension between the mother and son. She knew 
that Louisa Castillain was angry at her having 
been received back in Highshire at all ; but she 
was never told of her untiring energy in pursuit 
of justice for Eustace Jelfrey's murderer ; nor of 
the poisonous seeds of scandal against the mur- 
derer's sister, which she sowed broadcast with 
such pertinacious zeal. She knew that Colonel 
Stuart was often with Gerard, and used all the 
influence he possessed an the county in his fa- 
vor; but she did not know how weak that influ- 
ence proved, now that the mighty voice of an 
injured public was raised against the prisoner; 
and while the high-sherifl^ published among them 
his debonnaire assurance of the coming sen- 
tence. 

" It is wearisome work, Adelaide," the colonel 
would say ; " but I will not weary of trying, un- 
til it is too late for any effort to avail." 

And his sister, smiling in proud confidence, 
would tell him that only one little turn was want- 
ed, and then the scale of his influence — an influ- 
ence which every one knew to be good and pure 
— would weigh this down at once. 

" Only one little turn ! " he would echo. " But 
what is to gjve that little tuni, my dear ?" 

"Truth itself, as Marjorie says," laughed his 
sister, gently, "clear-seeing, far-seeing, puro-see- 
ing Truth itself." 

So Lina, seeing all just in that one ray of sun- 
light which kind friends let into her room, knew 
but little, after all, of the verdict uttered already 
by the busy world without. 

When, shfe ^'aX. \»\X«t wA ^^& ^ji^^ '^'^ ^^^-^ 
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Mrs. Esdailei and Marjorie took her away to Tor- 
quay ; partly to i-ecruit her strength, which was 
terribly wasted, and partly to strengthen her men- 
tal powere, which were oddly dazed and bewil- 
dered. Even when Mrs. Esdaile retmned to her 
brother and little son, she left the girls there with 
a friend of iier own ; and Marjorie was intensely 
grateful for this. 

** It must have been a joint idea," she said to 
Lina. *^It is too kind a one even for Adelaide 
to have concocted alone." 

And Lina had no need to ask whom she cred- 
ited with the other half. 

Once during the visit. Sir Neil Athelston came 
down to spend a day there. 

'* Naturally," remarked Marjorie, when she 
had read the note he sent to tell her that he was 
then at the hotel, and ask when he might see her 
— " naturally he finds the separation from me te- 
dious, unbearable. Poor martyr ! Lina, shall I 
read you my answer? Don't say No; I'm one 
rf those small-minded girls who can not exist 
without reciprocity. Listen : 

» " * My dear Neil, — I wish you were at John- 
o'-Groats or the Land's End — I shouldn't care 
which. Miss Chester is not well enough to en- 
joy seeing visitors, and I am too well. — M. C 

You see," she explained to Lina, raising her 
laughing eyes, ** I had to think of an excuse for 
both, and so I employed the two opposites. Will 
that do ?" 

Lina laughed a little, and Marjorie had accom- 
plished her aim. To lift sometimes the load of 
pain which was always pressing on the girl's heart 
was Marjorie's one constant aim. 

Sir Neil did call, as Marjorie knew he would. 
** Unnatural," he said, unconsciously parodying 
the words of his betrothed, "that we should be 
separated all this time, and I not allowed to come 
and see you." But (and this Marjorie had nev- 
er expected) he did not force his company on her 
at all, and behaved to Lina i/rith an unobtrusive 
courtesy which (as Maijorie said to herself) al- 
most amounted' to thoughtfulness. And after 
that one visit. Sir Neil went back to Highshire, 
and troubled them no more. 

" She will grow strong and well with Maijo- 
'rie," he said to himself; "and I have seen her 
once again." 

"Lina," said Maijorie, her eyes full of fun, 
" I've sent a message by Neil to ask the old folks 
at home to send me some spring dresses and mon- 
ey ; isn't it a joke ? I've told him to send me a 
sketch of Louie's expression, or papa's, when he 
gives it. You know they would not vex him for 
all the world, nor provide me with filthy lucre ; 
so won't their inclinations be dislocated ? Dear, " 
she added, suddenly, "did you want to send for 
any thing ?" 

"No, thank you. Lady Athelston returned 
me my whole possessions at once," replied Lina, 
with a pained recollection of the dismissal which 
the act represented. " I am quite well supplied. 
I have — in that box she sent — all the money I — 
I had saved." 

"I remember," whispered Marjorie ; "saved 
for Gemrd. What a pleasure that must have 
been, Lina ! Oh, if I had a brother who loved 
me, I — I think I shouldn't mind my financial dif- 
ficulties!" 

And so the sad words ended in a little gentle 



langh, as Maijorie tried that all their sad words 
should. 

Colonel Stuart and little Jack came at last to 
fetch the girls home, and then there dawned that 
last day before the trial How suddenly it seem- 
ed to come at last, after all the weary sighing for 
it, and counting the days that had to intervene! 

Marjorie had been at The Anchorage all the 
afternoon, and tha shabby phaeton had been seat 
for her. Then, in the darkness of the March j 
night, James drove her away from the bright and 
happy home, where her thoughts still lingered. 

"Marjorie, I thought I should see you. I 
have waited for you. Take my horse on, James, 
and I will drive your mistress." 

It was Sir Neil Athelston who greeted her 
thus, at the gate of The Anchorage, and who 
took his seat beside her, with his old ease and air 
of proprietorship. 

"Let the old pony go as slowly as you like, 
Neil," she said, absently ; " there is nothing very 
cheering awaiting me at home ; and it is a very 
dismal morrow that will dawn upon this gusty 
night." 

" I'm more than willing, dear," said Neil, 
taking the pony as sleepily as possible along the 
dark highway. "How is — ;how are they all, 
Maijorie ?" 

"Mrs. Esdaile has had toothache for a few 
hours," returned the girl, with her old enjoy- 
ment of misunderstanding and provoking^ him, 
" but, fortunatel}^ it is better now. Little Jack 
cut his finger about a week ago ; but — don't you 
grow anxious about it ? — under a strict diachylon J 
r€gime^ it has healed sufficiently for him to finish, 4 
with ease, a copy which I set him : ' Learning fj 
strengthens, refines, and elevates the mind.' But 
the cook is lying down with headache ; caused, 
I fancy, by—" 

I "I don't want to hear about the servants," 
; put in Neil, petulantly^ 

"I was just coming to the colonel when you 
interrupted me. He has not, that I know of, 
called in professional advice ; so I hope — " 

" Bother! "growled the young man, without a 
smile. "I've seen Stuart to-day. Never mind 
telling me about him, Marjorie." 

"You asked about them all," was the girl's 
calm rejoinder, "and so I began to tell yon.'^ 

"How is Miss Chester?" he inquired, know- 
ing quite well that she had read his thoughts 
from the first; and so attempting no more 
roundabout methods of reaching the truth. 

" How can you expect her to be ?" 

Something in her voice, it most have been, 
which made his next words almost apologetic as 
well as regretful. 

"I'm very sorry she's subpoenaed for to-mor- 
row, Marjorie. No one could be more sorry than 
I am." 

" I'm sorry you were the cause of it," she an- 
swered, coldly. " Perhaps her coming back could 
not possibly have been prevented ; but your biing- 
ing her could, and would have been, if you had 
had ever so little thought for her unmixed with 
thought for yourself." 

"It would have made this difference," said 
Neil, a great wrath rising in his heart as he felt 
how daringly Marjorie put motives oA bis coi^ 
duct which he never had the power of contradict-' 
ing; "that she would have been left to starve 
and die — or worse — alone in London. She, with 
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her beauty and helplessness and poverty ! Can 
you calmly think of it, Marjorie — you, a tender- 
hearted woman ?" 

'**! suppose we never shall he able to put our- 
selves in each other's places," smiled Marjorie, 
looking]; into his face frankly and kindly for the 
first time for many months, "else, I suppose, 
Neil, I should not think quite the same of your 
part in this. I ^vish I could. I can not bear to 
gq on thinking of you as selfish and cruel." 

** Thank you," he answered, in a voice of pain, 
not irony. '** Even without the power of putting 
myself in your place, I can appreciate fully all 
the goodness of your acts, Marjorie dear. You 
have always been good to her." 

** It was not goodness," the girl answered, al- 
most sadly; ** perhaps it was as much selfish- 
ness as yours. All I do, or could do, for her she 
deserves from ihe, for the lessons she has been 
unconsciously teaching me." 

** But I may thank you, mayn't I ?" the young 
man asked, turning to her earnestly as they drove 
down between the great old limes of Hawkedale, 
weird-looking in the light of the passing lamps, 
** because she has been, as it were, under our 
protection — ray mother's and mine — and ours 
ought to have been the home to shelter her now." 

"Better as it is," said the girl, curtly, her 
eyes aflame at his last lame speech, " better for 
lier, better for us, better for you." 

" But I must do something." 

** Of course," returaed Maijorie, ^coldly, "your 
protection is indispensable ; you always felt that. 
Just wait till to-mon*ow is over, then claim your 
privilege. If the brother is condemned, surely 
it will be a consolation to the sister to feel that 
the high-sherifi^ is more merciful than the judge, 
and offers her, at any rate, an entire absolution." 

" Don't be sarcastic to-night, Maijorie," plead- 
ed Sir Neil, with an earnestness which was for- 
eign to his usually lazy tones ; "I am as miser- 
able as she is herself. You win all her gratitude, 
I all her contempt. I own it is natural, but still 
it is rather less easy to bear than you can imag- 
ine. Where — where you wish to please, it is 
hard to find that you always hurt." 

"Neil," inquired Marjorie, abruptly, "how 
long is your mother going to persist in her in- 
veterate anger against Miss Chester?" 

"I don't know," he said, and as he spoke the 
lamp-light showed a real anxiety on the face she 
had always known so careless ; " I have told you 
again and again that I think you could convince 
her, if you would tiy." 

"I won't go to her again to try," was the 
quick answer. "I said I would not until the 
trial was over, and I will not. She was unper- 
suadable and hard and dogmatic in her argu- 
ments, as only a woman can be'. I said I wouldn't 
encourage her again to say things that put me in 
a passion, and made her bellow — oh yes, she did 
bellow, Neil ; don't interrupt. So I've never been 
but that once, and I don't intend to plead for 
Miss Chester again, until to-morrow is over. 
Surely the horrible farce can not last longer than 
one day." 

"You never break your word, Marjorie ; so it 
is of no use asking you." 

"No use, Neil," she interrupted, impetuously; 
"but oh, I do break my word; I'TeT broken it a 
hundred times since " (she checked herself hur- 
riedly) — "since I made even that one resolu- 



tion. But I have not broken it in that. I will 
not stoop again to Lady Athelston. Miss Ches- 
ter can Uve without your mother as well as with- 
out my sister. Let them go.'* 

"Polite," smiled Neil. "But do you change 
your opinions, if you do not break your word, or 
do you still think — " 

"I still think every thing I used to think," 
the girl answered, hastily; " I still think I would 
give all I have (though that isn't much) if you 
and I hadn't been so idiotic as to go into the 
rectory study that day with Louisa. Oh, if I 
had but been miles away ! It seems that every 
body is to be able to tell something to help on 
that one story, and is to be made to do it, tOQ ! 
And foremost of all, Neil, I still think Eustace 
Jelfrey is not dead." 

"Ah, Marjorie," he said, gently, "the venr 
way you say it betrays how weak your belief real- 
ly is. You have no confidence in your own opin- 
ion. No ; the impossibility of such an idea must 
be patent to us all by now." 

" Good-night," she struck in, abruptly : " don't 
come in. I don't want to hear Louisa talk 
about to-morrow, and I don't want to talk about 
to-day. I have fancied all day that I could hear 
the Bleaborough bells and the trumpets — deafen- 
ing farce! Good-night." 

She stood upon the steps, looking after him as 
he rode away. 

"Poor Neil!" she said to herself, with a smile 
and a sigh together, " will any thing ever teach 
him how to act in real, noble self-forgetfulness ?■ 
I feel so often maddened by him, yet never hope- 
less. The idea of Lady Athelston's old fallacy 
that / do him good ! I — think of it ! I wonder 
what good I could ever do any one, even if I 
loved them, and I suppose that is the motive- 
power most wanted. If I loved Neil, should I 
be less miserable to-night than I am, or more &o ? 
I wonder. And if I loved — " 

Even the unbreathed thought was not finished. 
Standing there in the hush and darkness of the 
night — standing there alone and unseen — the 
color yet rose slowly and vividly in Marjorie's 
cheeks; and, knowing what thought had sum- 
moned it, she put up both her hands to hide it, 
sobbing as she never sobbed when any eyes could 
see, or ears could hear her. 

And Neil went slowly on his way back to High 
Athelston, thinking, more than he imagine^ 
about the girl who had dismissed him so sudden- 
ly ; but for such thoughts she might have been 
glad and grateful in her heart. 

"I, too, wish that to-morrow were over," he 
said to himself, as the gates of High Athdston 
were locked behind him, " or that they had pick- 
ed Burton for high-sheriif instead of me. Yet I 
don't know why I mind," he added, almost sav- 
agely, as he cantered on. "A nice thing if the 
laws are to be broken, and life taken with im- 
punity, under our very eyes!" 

And a few minutes afterward he was listening, 
half amused and half indifferent, to the rehearsal 
of the pageant which was to go from High Athel- 
ston on the morrow. 

"We had to-day the best show there's been 
in Bleaborough since last an Athelston was high- 
sherifi^,"the ser^'ant said, as the baronet turned 
away ; " yet he doesn't seem to care about it. I 
thought he wasn't going to give the orders at all 
for to-morrow." 
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** My lady was waiting up to see Sir Neil, if 
he would be good enough to step into her dress- 
ing-room." 

He was good enough to step into her dressing- 
room ; and there he saw her, sitting fretfully be- 
side the fire, chafing at his delay, and at Fletch- 
er s awkwardness, and at a fancied accumulation 
of minor miseries. 

** It was never so when Miss Chester was here," 
thought Neil, the long, lazy eyes taking their in- 
tent brightness even at this momentary thought 
of Lina, and the thought giving him patience 
enough to listen in silence for ten minutes to 
liSdy Athelston's complaints. But when these 
all resolved into one teaiful, injured complaint 
of the companion in whom she had "blindly 
trusted," and been "basely deceived," he spoke, 
rousing himself from his indolence. 

" Was this all you had to say, mother?" 

'*No; I wanted to speak about to-morrow," 
she whined, taking his hint ; " I must have Mar- 
jorie to go with me. You can not sit with me 
in the court, and so I must have Marjorie." 

"You quite intend to go, then?" 

"Of course I intend to go. Of course it is 
my duty to go," she said, querulously, "you high- 
sheriff^, and — and the tiial affecting one who has 
been in our sei-vice. Of course I must go, but I 
can not go without Marjorie." 

Marjorie's prolonged coolness and absence 
from High Athelston had worried Lady Athel- 
ston more than she would have told, and to go 
without Marjorie into the crowded town and 
court to-morrow was more than she could have 
attempted. Why, people might actually say that 
the match between her son and Miss Castillain 
was broken off*, or something equally absurd and 
imtri!ie; and no one knew what harm might 
come of such reports with such a girl as Marjorie, 
whose freaks no one could so much as pretend to 
understand. 

"Maijorie told me she would go with you, 
mother," said Neil, speaking into the uplifted 
trampet, "and I promised that you would drive 
round for her. Louisa is going with the Bur- 
tons, she hopes; she finds them kindred Spirits 
more than ever now." 

Lady Athelston breathed freely again. Her 
mind was set at rest on its most anxious point ; 
a great load (for her who had no loads to bear 
but those of her own raising) had been lifted, 
and she could afford to be a little harmlessly vi- 
cious now — a grand resource of the selfish when 
their own personal plans have taken a favorable 
turn, and relieved them from any pressing anx- 
iety. 

"I shouldn*t think of going without Marjorie, 
Neil," she said, in a melancholy tone of resigna- 
tion ; " but it will be veiy painful in any case." 

Neil shivered in anticipation of the inevitable, 
imsubdued sobbing to which she was accustom- 
ing him. "I don't know how I shall bear to 
look at that deceitful girl, who let me confide in 
her, and pretended — " 

"For Heaven's sake, mother, don't be a fool !" 
spoke Neil, angrily. "If you don't care about 
Miss Chester, what's the use of crying over her, 
and making such a ridienlous scene? If you 
do care about her, what's the use of calling her 
names ?" 
Ife rose as lie spoke, and walked away, think- 
-'/'^ aS'aln how much more smoothly life had pass- 



ed, and how much more bright the great honse 
had felt, when Lina Chester's beautiful face and 
dainty figure were to be met about it. Ah, how 
wan and hopeless was the beautiful face jhst 
then ; how drooping and tired the dainty figure! 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE NIGHT BBFOBE. 

That afternoon, while Maijorie was at The 
Anchorage, Louisa Castillain, entering the draw- 
ingrroom in her walking-dress, rang impatiently 
for tea. 

" Bring it at once," she said to the antiquated 
butler who answered her summons — "for mj'- 
self alone. It is no use waiting for Miss Mar- 
jorie, and I am in a hurry to go — into the town." 

The hesitation was not caused by Louisa's un- 
willingness to utter the falsehood, only by her be- 
ing unprepared with it. 

" I think James has orders to fetch Miss Mar- 
jorie from The Anchorage at nine, ma'am," said 
the old man. " She walked there this afternoon, 
but he was to take the phaeton to-night." 

" Tell James," put in Miss Castillain, as if Miss 
Marjorie's ordei*s were matters too small to in- 
terest her, " to have the phaeton ready for me in 
ten minutes." 

" Will you return for dinner, ma'am T* inquired 
the butler, with the air of wishing to know what 
covers to lay, but with the real design of making 
sure that the caniage would be at liberty for Miss 
Marjorie, as she wished. 

"I ordered dinner for two, did I not ?" return- 
ed Miss Castillain, carelessly ; " your master and 
myself. Now, do not delay with my tea.** 

During the few minutes that intervened be- 
tween the man's dismissal and his return with 
the tray, Louisa paced to and fre upon the wont 
old hearth-rug, looking a model of petulant im- 
patience. But when, beside her cup, she caught 
sight of a small note addressed to herself, her 
whole face brightened. 

"When did this. come?" she inquired, as she 
took it up. 

* * Now, ma'am, as I was coming in. The foot- 
man did not wait, as there was no answer." 

Something in the few lines Lady Helen Bur- 
ton had written to her friend gave that friend an 
extra i^lish for her tea. She read the note over 
three or four times, before; she slowly folded the 
coroneted sheet and replaced it in 'its envelope i 
and, while she did so, a smile, pleased and con- 
gratulatory, though somewhat sinister, played 
round her small, well-shaped lips. 

^^That is all right," she muttered, as she rose 
and drew on her gloves, standing before the glass, 
and regarding complacently her high black hat 
and fair, handsome face; "that is all right, so 
far." 

"What brought one of the Burton Park serv- 
ants here, Louisa?" inquired her father, in his 
sharp, abrupt voice, as he entered the room. 
"Has the earl sent me a message, as he could 
not be in Bleaborough to-day, or is it only some 
rubbish between yourself and Lady Helen ?" 

" Helen mentions neither her father nor moth- 
er," returned Louisa; "she only writes to me 
about to-morrow. The earl and counteM are 
\ not g9\.ngm\o^\e«\>oYow^io^ >}ck&VcY^V^«(i Helea 
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writes to say that I must drive with her and her 
brother, and they will come round here for me. 
I had hoped so.". 

"That's right," put in Mr. Castillain, rubbing 
his hands; " I don't wish to have out the britz- 
ska ; it will want repairing soon, if we use it much 
now. Marjorie is sure to go with the Athelstons, 
and I ride." , 

*' How early you came home, papa !" remarked 
Louisa, lingering a little to hear what he had to say. 
"I fancied you would stay to dine with the judges." 

" I^ot very likely, when I went in on horse- 
back, and took no dress ; besides, I had work I 
wanted to overlook here. I shall have my hands 
full for the next two hours," 

** And was it a pleasant sort of day?" inquired 
Miss Castillain, with inquisitive enjoyment ; " and 
did the bells ring madly ? The Bleaborough bells 
are so beautiful, and I haven't heard them for so 
long ! And what sort of a man is the judge who 
will try the criminal cases ?" 

"Much the same as other judges,*' returned 
Mr. Castillain, curtly. 

"And had Sir Neil four horses to his own car- 
riage ? And did he and Mr. Jorden drive with 
the judges ? And how did it all look ?" 

"Much as it has looked as long as I can re- 
member," was the answer, "except that Athel- 
ston is more of a fool than most high-sheiiffs, 
and makes a greater parade." 

"His full-dress liveries are gorgeous; aren't 
they, papa ?'* 

"Don't get excited about it," her father an- 
swered, chillily ; "other Athelstons have been 
fools before him ; they always turn out their men 
like royalty. Rubbish it is ! He has a fine troop 
of servants, though, and as handsomely mounted 
a set of tenants as one need see." 

"And did many personal friends attend, 
papa?" 

•'Plenty, both in carriages and on horseback. 
What ! you stick to this nonsense, do you ?" he 
added, looking crossly down upon the tea equi- 
page. "I really think, Louisa, that you might 
dispense with such extravagance as that ; and a 
fire, too, on this warm day!" 

"Helen says, papa," put in Louisa, dutifully 
turning aside his remark, while the March wind 
shook the casement, "that her brother declares 
there is not the slightest chance of the verdict to- 
morrow being any thing but guilty." 

"We know that, without her information," 
retorted the old gentleman, testily. " When a 
murder — or manslaughter, if you choose — is wit- 
nessed, what doubt can there be of the verdict of 
twelve sensible men ?" 

"Of whom you are one," smiled Louisa. 

Papa, I should like to be on the grand jury." 

"Should you? I doubt whether the other 
eleven would care about it. But there's nothing 
curious in the viscount's considering the verdict 
settled. Bless me, what news is that ? Where 
are you going ?" 

"To High Athelston, papa," replied Louisa, 
hastening away now, for fear of further question- 
ing. "I shall be back in time for dinner. I 
never keep you waiting, do I ? I leave that for 
Marjorie. 

"Drive me up Nether Lane, to the private 
entrance into Athelston Park," was Louisa's or- 
der to the coachman, "and leave me there. I 
intend to walk borne, " 

8 
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From the green door in the high gi*ay wall, 
James turned the old pony, and drove straight 
to The Anchorage. He might just as well stay 
there, he thought, until Miss Maijone was ready. 
It was a pleasant place to stay at, as all the 
Hawkedale servants knew. 

But James and the phaeton were no sooner 
safely out of Miss Castillain's sight than she fol- 
lowed them, slowly and cautiously, without hav- 
ing entered the park at all. 

Down the lane, between the overarching elms, 
she loitered until she i^eached the two cottages 
standing together; then she tunied in at Mrs. 
Cheere's gate, and walked up the garden with a 
tired, languid step. Dorcas slowly opened the 
door upon her. 

"I want to ask you to allow me to I'est a few 
minutes," began Louisa, in her most insinuating 
tones. " I persisted iu walking from High Athel- 
ston, and I feel quite tired already." 

" 'Tisu't far, either," put in Mrs. Cheere, rather 
icily. 

"Not very far, as you say," returned Louisa, 
forcing a conciliatory smile, "but I suppose I 
am out of practice for walking any distance. I 
declined to diive home, and now I repent my 
obstinacy.'* 

"Obstinate people aren't those that generally 
repent most, either. Will vou sit down, Miss Cas- 
tillain ?" 

That sounded quite gracious from Dorcas, and 
Louisa glanced at her with a similar gracious- 
ness, but she saw no unbending of the woman's 
normal rigidity. 

"I see you have Mr. Spendir's boy with you 
still, Mrs. "Cheere," she said, glancing to where 
Jet stood quietly washing up the tea-things while 
Dorcas dried them. " How kind it is of you to 
keep him still I" 

Louisa emphasized the " still" pleasantly and 
admiringly ; but she knew, as well as Marjorie 
did, the whole story of Mrs. Cheere's connection 
with the child, and the child's claim upon her. 

"Yes, at present," retunied Dorcas, shortly. 

" Poor Lady Athelston is veiy much distressed 
about this trial to-morrow," began Miss Castillain, 
conjecturing that her listener's attention would im- 
mediately be won by mention of that lady's name. 

But Dorcas stolidly awaited further infoima- 
tion, and at present vouchsafed no remark. 

" It is a most distressing thing," continued 
Louisa, "for one in her position to have been 
subjected to such an imposture, and to have to 
be now associated by name with such a person 
as Miss Chester must be." 

"Veiy distressing," assented Dorcas, quite 
promptly now. 

"And connected — through her — " continued 
Miss Castillain, greatly encouraged, "with a 
criminal" 

"Mr. Spendir?" inquired Dorcas, with liveli- 
ness. " Yes, but my lady, nor none of us, won't 
be troubled long with him" 

Keen and searching was Miss Castillain's glance 
into the woman's face, then her lips rippled into 
a satisfied smile. 

" Even your evidence would insure that, would 
it not, Mrs. Cheere ?" she asked, plausibly. " Bnt 
I, too, think it a privilege to be instrumental in 
bringing such a criminal to ^i^^vift.^ ^jkA^ ^x<ii!eis\'^ 
\ T\erfoua i^«o\f\^ ^vom Xsww^ Nxsv^^'^^ ns^^w^ ^-^ nsj^- 
\ rified." 
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**It*g our dirty to tell the truth," remarked 
Dorcas, stonily ; ** of course we like to do it, and 
to punish any criminal we've been unfortunate 
enough to be living near for a time." 

**I fancy that the words you and Mr. Jelfrey 
overheard would be quite as effectual in proving 
him guilty as my witnessing the crime itself," 
Louisa said, placidly ; ** at any rate, Mrs. Cheere, 
I look upon you as the one who will most neiirly 
share with me the task of exposing guilt. I am 
80 glad to know that you look upon this task in 
the same light as that in which I myself see it. 
I know you do, Mrs. Cheere ?" 

The words were put as a question, graciously 
and rather flatteringly, and Dorcas answered 
them, though with a curt acidity. 

*'rm glad enough to tell the truth. I'm not 
going to say any thing but the truth. No fear, 
Miss Castillain ; it isn't my custom. Didn't I 
direct the police to him myself, and tell them all 
I had heard him say — every thing ? So, even if 
I'd a wish to eat my words, I couldn't, after that ; 
at least, it wouldn't be any use trying. I've not 
lived near that man for six months for nothing, 
and I'll — 111 tell the truth of him, whether it 
brings him to the gallows or not. I shall be on 
my oath, as many of us will, and it isn't very 
likely I'd perjure myself for such as he." 

** Indeed, no one could ever dream of your do- 
ing that," said Louisa, eagerly; **no one would 
ever dream it of you, any more than of me, Mrs. 
Cheere. But I must really go, pleasant as it is to 
rest here. I can not indulge myself any long- 
er." 

Louisa rose, making her adieus — as Marjorie 
would have said, ** with painful gush." 

"The poor little boy, too," she remarked, with 
gentle commiseration; ** his evidence would be al- 
most sufficient without ours, would it not ? And 
the other child's, too ; I'm very sorry for them 
both." 

"They're young to come forward in a court 
of justice," remarked Dorcas, stiffly ; " still, it 
can't hann them. Are you rested, Miss Castil- 
lain ?" 

' "Oh yes, thank you," smiled Louisa, "very 
much rested ; and I may meet the carriage from 
home, perhaps. Good-evening, Mrs. Cheere." 

Relieved of an anxiety which had been worry- 
ing her more than she would have cared to ac- 
knowledge, Louisa tripped along the lane, while 
Dorcas turned silently to resume her washing. 

Jet tried to feel his way to a little conversa- 
tion, less to relieve the monotony of his occupa- 
tion than to hide from Mrs. Cheere the two great 
globular tears which had risen to his eyes as he 
listened to Miss Castillain. 

" Didn't she look ill when she fii*st came in?'' 
ho asked, as he deftly put the plates into a heap. 

"She looked, "said Dorcas, conclusively, Work- 
ing a little faster thfin usual, and, if possible, more 
gi'imly, " as if she'd been boiled and put away to 
eat cold; that's how she looked when she first 
came in. Now, put those things up, child, and 
don't chatter any more." 

So the pair went on in silence with their small 
duties, while Louisa walked gayly and hastily on 
to Hawkedale, and was in good time to take her 
place at the head of her father's table. It was 
not either a sumptuous or cheerful table, but 
liouisa was not aware of any deficiency, and Mr. 
Castillain apparently enjoyed his haricot as much 



as he could possibly have enjoyed the varied re- 
past which he might have shared, in Bleabor- 
ough, with the judges and his county neighbors. 

The father and daughter were still sitting over 
their wine — it was the veiy mildest sherry, but 
Louisa would not on any consideration have fore- 
gone her languid enjoyment of it — when Marjorie 
came home, her face unusually pale. 

"Did Athelston reach The Anchorage before 
vou left ?" inquired her father. 

"No." 

" He told me he should leave the town as ear- 
ly as he could, and that he wanted to see Mrs. 
Esdaile. Then you haven't seen him ?" 

This was a different question. 

"Yes, I've seen him, papa." 

"And what did he say?" 

"A variety of interesting things," returned the 
girl, flushing neiTOusIy. 

" I've no doubt," said the old gentleman, with 
a laugh which testified to his real enjoyment of 
the idea, but which made Marjorie wince; "I've 
no doubt of it. I don't wi«h to probe into your 
affectionate secrets ; I only mean, what did he 
sav about the dinner ?" 

" I think he had forgotten it," replied Marjorie, 
her lips twitching a little at the corners. 

"What did he say about to-morrow ?" put in 
Louisa. "Will it be a trying day to him, as 
well as to us all? Ilonible it is," she sighed, 
"to be mixed up in such an affair — a most de- 
grading thing for us Castillains." 

"Otherwise immaculate." (It was Maijorie 
who capped the speech so promptly.) "We 
come of a splendid old stock, don't we, Louie ? 
But we are rather a sort of potato crop, the best 
part of us is under-ground. I believe there were 
some Castillains worth picking up in the last cen* 
tury." 

"Don't hesitate about insulting me, Marjorie,** 
spoke her sister, resignedly; "but I think yoa 
might stop and consider before you insult your 
own father. It will be well, I'm sure, when this 
tiial is over, for your temper has been getting 
more and more unbearable every month since 
that man was taken up. After to-morrow, per- 
haps, we shall have a little peace. Tou can not 
excite yourself about a condemned criminaL" . 

"If—" jf 

The word came involuntarily from M^riqpe'f 
lips; then she paused in sudden conscioQfftiMf 
of how little her sister would imderstand the 
speech she had begun. "There's no *if*in the 
case," laughed Louisa, " every one says it. You 
know that Neil says the same, only you will not 
acknowledge it." 

" What's the use of trial by jury, if every igno- 
ramus knows the verdict beforehand ?" asked the 
younger sister, angrily. "Besides, I may say 
*if,' if I like, a dozen, and a hundred times. I 
like *if.' I sav, with Touchstone, 'Much virtue 
m It! 

"Papa says," persisted Louisa, with a smile, 
"that by this time to-morrow there won't be a 
dissentient voice about the man's guilt." 

"How can there be," inquired Mr. Castillain, 
conclusively, "when it is the truth; and plenty 
of clever men are here to disclose and sift and 
pronounce that truth ?" 

"But even clever men, papa, ever so clever," 
said Marjorie, gently, " may construe a thing in 
utterly different ways, either by chance or wilL" • 
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There's no fear of things being construed un- 
fairly, at any rate," interposed the elder sister, as 
she rose from her chair. "The counsel — not to 
speak of the judge and jury — will see this whole 
thing in a moment, liest satisfied with that, 
Marjorie, my dear." 

"Don't put me down as if I were a baby," 
exclaimed the girl, rising too, her eyes flashing 
passionately. " I have different ideas of justice 
from you. I'm thankful to say so. Be quiet." 

Louisa smiled compassionately. " I hope your 
behavior will be a little improved when this man's 
last degradation is over," she said, as she left the 
room. 

**It won't be any degradation," cried the 
younger girl, with a stamp of her foot, and a hot 
color flaming in her cheeks. . " That tnal to- 
morrow won't be a bit of degradation. Shaks- 
peare knew better than you do, and he says it's 
the heretic that makes the fire, not he that burns 
in it. • Don't talk any more to me." 

'* You are a little goose, Marjorie," put in her 
fiither, pettishly, " Hun away to your tea, and 
leave these matters to the law vers." 

** I could almost say, papa,^' the girl said, hes- 
itating still with him, in her unwillingness to join 
her sister, and looking into his face with eyes half 
defiant and half wistful; "I could quite say 
with Cade — wasn't it ? — ' The first thing we do, 
let's kill all the lawyers.'" 

Mr. Castillairi laughed his short, grating laugh, 
but all he said was, " That shows how unsteady 
all your confidence is, child ; and I advise you 
not to begin making these random speeches to 
Athelston." 

On her way to the drawing-room, Marjorie 
stopped before the great carved oak clock in the 
hall. A long while she stood, and the steps that 
passed (as the old butler went to and fro) never 
roused her. 

"Twelve hours more before day begins," she 
whispered to herself, at last, as she turned away, 
"and then the vast, immense day itself; and 
then — But I think almost any thing on earth 
is easier to bear than doubt." 

That last day of suspense was dying in its 
midnight hush. 

At. Hawkedale, Louisa Castillain was sleeping 
the untroubled sleep of the innocent ; while Mar- 
jorie (tossing wakefully upon her pillows) still 
cried to think that thought she had so often 
whispered to herself, that any thing was easier 
to bear than doubt — forgetting how doubt is the 
gliadow of hope itself. 

At High Athelston, Lady Athelston had fall- 
en asleep placidly, in the consciousness that she 
should have Marjorie to lean upon on the mor- 
row — Marjorie, who (she tried to believe) had al- 
ways been a better prop for her than the girl on 
whom she had relied for a time so blindly. While 
Neil, sitting moodily before his fire, chafed im- 
patiently at one thought only, the sorest thought 
of all to his proud, high-bred nature. Could he 
bear to see the beautiful, delicate, timid girl he 
loved exposed upon the moiTOw to the broad 
gaze, and free remarks, and coarse suspicions of 
a crowded court, with no one near her who had 
the right to support, or help, or encourage her? 
Could he bear to see the pain upon her face, and 
the fear ? Could he bear it, if her evidence help- 
ed to bring in the damning verdict which so sure- 



ly must be brought ? Could he bear it, knowing 
that he — the reigning baronet of Iligh Athelston 
— had chosen this girl to love, and must even 
choose to love her still, through all this degrada- 
tion? 

At the cottage in Nether Lane, Jet lay crying 
quietly upon his small, wet pillow ; trying hard 
to suppress his sobs, for fear of their being heard 
and objected to in the next room — in the next 
room, where Dorcas, with her hard hands tight 
upon her face, knelt in the darkness. 

At The Anchorage, Colonel Stuart sat writing 
fast, and thoroughly engrossed. Little Jack had 
cried himself to sleep in his soft white bed ; and 
from one window, Lina Chester looked out into 
the thick darkness of the March night, seeing — 
as she always fancied she saw in light and dark- 
ness, by day or night, as it had been five years 
before — one prison cell ; and her hands ached in 
the anguish of their clasp, as she pictured the 
change which these slow months had wrought in 
the dauntless heart and the brave fiice she loved 
so dearly. 

And so around them all deepened the silence 
and the darkness of that night upon which was to 
dawn the day of Gerard's trial. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



GUILTY, OR NOT 



GUILTY? 



The Bleaborough Assize Court had not been 
so crowded since an assize nearly twenty years 
before, when a murderer (now standing in paJo 
and ferocious effigy at Madame Tussaud's) was 
tried for a crime which made all England ring 
with execration upon his name. By ten o'clock 
there was left no standing-space throughout the 
whole building, save where it had been specially 
reserved. 

There were two or three reasons why this trial 
should excite so much attention ; chief among 
them the fact of the prisoner being no common 
man ("an artist and a gentleman," it was said), 
and of so many distinguished people being mixed 
up in the affair. Bleaborough was not often fa- 
vored with the trial of a gentleman^ either for 
willful murder or manslaughter, where the wit- 
nesses nearly all belonged to the county families, 
and where even the high -sheriff was himself 
served v»'ith a subpoena ; so Bleaborough might 
well be excused for exciting itself unusually, and 
for crushing itself indefatigably in its untiring ef- 
forts to obtain seats in the criminal court. 

Down from the jail, through the swaying 
crowd, came the close van, with its barred win- 
dow and its guard of police ; and suggestive jests 
were hurled jauntily at its invisible occupants, 
as it turned under the archway at the back of the 
Assize Court. 

And presently, round to the front entrance, 
drove the sheriff's splendid carriage, and the 
burly, scarlet -robed figure of the judge issued 
therefrom into the midst of obsequious scnants 
and officials. lie and the sheriff entered the 
court together, and to both of them the room 
seemed already a mass of restless faces. 

Sir Neil's eyes ranged along the crowded gal- 
leiy and about the building, intent and anxious. 
Where was she? He saw her at last, sitting be- 
side Mrs. Esdaile, near the witnesses, but it was 
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many minutes before he could bear to look into 
her face after he had discovered her. Cool and 
self-satisfied as he seemed in his dignity, his 
heart thumped heavily when he saw her, sitting 
bowed and pale, her eyes fixed upon her broth- 
er's face, so sadly hopeless and piteous in their 
gaze, and filled with such great yeaining and 
great love. 

Neil gazed from her to Mrs. Esdaile, almost 
appealingly, and the watchful, careful tendeniess 
of that lady's face and manner gave him a feel- 
ing as nearly approaching to gratitude as were 
any of the feelings to which he was accustomed. 
Then he gave a glance into the face of the man 
who stood alone in the railed-ofi^ space nearly in 
the centre of the court. One glance only, and 
his lips curled ; though something that felt like 
pity began even then to stir his heart. 

He an Athelston ! Standing there, a prisoner 
at the bar, to answer for the deadliest crime a 
man can commit ; he to call himself an Athel- 
ston ! How scornfully this crowd would jeer, if 
they could know whose name this murderer 
claimed ! 

Neil started, finding that he was losing the ad- 
dress for the prosecution. Yes, he had entirely 
lost the opening. The prisoner had been banned 
as a forger, and as a convict returned with a ticket 
of leave nearly two years before. Every thing 
suspicious in his previous life had been related 
in its worst aspect, before the sheriff's attention 
was won entirely to the case. Then he listened, 
moodily and contemptuously, while the prisoner's 
guilt was made evident ; tenibly evident to the 
dullest comprehension in the couii;, as guilt can 
be made by a barrister only ; and all the time, 
he was watching intently the listening faces. 

Seated togetlier in the best position in the 
court were Lady Athelston and Maijorie. Mar- 
jorie's head was not bowed like Lina's, nor were 
her eyes fixed yearningly upon the prisoner ; yet 
there was something in the girls' faces which 
made them strangely alike to Neil, though the 
touch of sympathy which would have explained 
the likeness to him he could not understand. 

A very tiresome companion was Lady Athel- 
ston to the girl beside her ; she perpetually want- 
ed to be enlightened on some particular point 
(rendered impossible by her deafness), got terri- 
bly excited when Louisa Castillain appeared in 
the witness-box, and gave promise at last of an 
irrepressible attack of hysterics. Marjorie was 
strack with a new idea to quiet her. She wrote 
a few words rapidly on her tablets, and passed 
them on. They were : 

**Neil is looking angrily across at us. He 
means that we are not to talk or make a sensa- 
tion ; we will discuss it all quietly at home after- 
ward." 

Lady Athelston nodded assent to this, and sat 
quite still, silenced by the wholesome awe of her 
son's displeasure, looking admiringly over to where 
he sat, with folded arms and contemptuous lips, as 
he listened to Miss Castillain's evidence, so cold- 
ly, clearly, and circumstantially given. Marjo- 
rie listened too, her eyes dark with passion, and 
the brows drawn down close above them. 

Colonel Stuart sat with his head leaning on his 

hand, and never once looked up. Jack Esdaile 

stood beside his unde, listening eagerly, while his 

breathing grew quick and irregular. Louisa had 

nearly readied the end of her long, unhurried 



narrative ; had described vividly the murder she 
had witnessed in the valley, when the prisoner 
had deliberately flung deceased into the mine, 
and then fled ; and was just volunteering the in- 
formation that the woman who had for many 
months lived next door to the prisoner, had, 
some time before, overheard him threaten to kill 
deceased, when there was a slight commotion in 
the court — only a slight one, half contemptuous, 
half pitiful. . 

"Nothing, my lord, except that the prisoner's 
bov has fallen forward in a swoon." 

"The crush and heat, of course. Take him 
out into the air," some one said ; but the woman 
who sat beside him raised him coolly, and settled 
his head against her shoulder. 

" He's as well here as hell be outside," she 
said, taking no further notice. "It had nothing 
to do with the crush and heat." 

Upon the little resting figure and ashy white 
face the prisoner's eyes were fixed with anxious 
tenderness. Marjorie, burning, and even trem- 
bling, with shame and anger as she listened to 
her sister's narration, saw this, and hid her own 
face from the crowd. Then little Jack Esdaile 
was taken to the witness-box, and he told the 
facts almost exactly as Miss Castillain had tdd 
them ; only that somehow the words seemed all 
diflerent as they passed his twitching, sorrowful 
lips. 

"I didn't like Mr. Jelfrey, although he was 
my tutor," spoke the boy, in an unexpected and 
unorthodox burst of confidence; "and I did like 
Mr. Spendir very, very much. He was always 
kind and good to us boys. Mr. Jelfrey was al^ 
ways hard and disagreeable to us, unless gi*own'> 
up people were by." 

Jack was here given to understand that his 
opinions on the subject had not been i^uested ; 
and, blushing hotly in his confusion, he rejoined 
Colonel Stuart. 

"Have I done very badly. Uncle Alick?" be 
whispered, anxiously. 

"You have done all you could, I suppose, 
Jack," was the answer. " I have but little hope, 
though." 

"Maijorie, Marjorie, who is this? — who is thb 
next witness?" 

Lady Athelston was leaning forward on her 
seat, in an attitude of attention which the knowl- 
edge of her deafness made it rather piteous to see. 
Marjorie wrote down Jet's name, not trusting her- 
self even to raise her eyes, which were bright and 
excited now behind their gathering tears. 

A slight, sympathetic motion again in the 
crowded court, as the child was taken to the wit- 
ness-box ; so ill he looked, so cowed and really 
terrified. He repeated the oath slowly, then 
kissed the book with stiff, white lips. 

Yes, he had been in the valley in the afternoon 
of the 12th of November. He supposed it was 
the 12th he meantl He was with Miss Castillain 
and Master Esdaile; Miss Castillain had met 
them just before, and turned with them to go 
home together. He had seen — by the pool — 

The words, each an agonized whisper, here 
broke off entirely, and the rest was wrung from 
him by questioning. 

Yes, he had seen the prisoner fling the deceased 
into the pool. "I only thought it was a pooly** 
voVauteereid. lYv^ c^\\d^ \<c\iK a flash of Budden, 
[ uervoua cowtsi^e, '"'' wiOi A«i^ w^'^ ^^wi^N.^' 
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a pool. We didn't know about a mine.** Yes, 
he saw Miss Chester run toward prisoner — the 
questions helped him on again now that the short- 
lived courage had died in its sudden flash — she 
looked terriSed. She seemed as if she was going 
to stop him, but she was too late. No ; prisoner 
had not seen any of them, he was quite sure ; he 
had not even seen Miss Chester, who had run 
toward him. She fell down when deceased was 
thrown into the water, and Miss Castillain had 
ridden away very fust, and then they two had 
followed and ridden straight to The Anchorage. 

After this, there was a strict cross-examination 
for the child to undergo ; and then, before he left 
his place, the prisoner was asked if he wished to 
question this witness. No, he had no need to do 
so, he answered, gazing for a long minute into 
the face of the fiightened child with just that old 
tenderness in his eves which made them so warm- 
ly beautiful. 

Mr. Jorden was examined next, and then his 
daughter ; and their evidence only confirmed en- 
tirely, as far as it went, the deposition of liOuisa 
Castillain. And so, indeed, did Sir Neil Athel- 
ston's when he took Miss Jorden's place ; only 
that he added (with an easy, intent glance into 
Fitz Spendir's face) that he had reason to know 
that deceased (**Ah," thought Marjorie, **if 
they would only find other names now!") hated 
the prisoner, and wished him out of the country. 
Evidently Sir Neil Athelston felt that his opinion 
had its weight ; but no other words did he vouch- 
safe, either in favor of the criminal, or in dispar- 
agement of the man who was spoken of as dead. 

** I have known the prisoner intimately for a 
year " — it was Colonel Stuart who was speaking 
now, and after his simple testimony as to the cor- 
rectness of the preceding statements, his grave, 
clear tones carried a strange force with them, 
simple and incisive — **and 1 have learned to re- 
spect him thoroughly. During all that time, he 
has worked hard, executing orders for myself and 
a few of my friends round Churchill, and most of 
the money whicli he earned he has been putting by 
toward i)aying off what lie considered a debt to my 
sister's husband ; that sum for which the learned 
prosecutor says Mr, Esdaile's name was forged 
five years ago, the sum for which deceased, I have 
now reason to believe, drew a check which, by a 
plausible lie, he induced the prisoner to cash. I 
have known Gerard Dymocke, through my late 
wife's memory, for six years; and, besides this, 
by my own i)ersonal knowledge I have proved 
him to be an honorable man, in the very highest 
and deepest sense of the word. He spent last 
summer in hard, incessant work, doing no act, 
even saying no word, which could injure the man 
w'ho had destroyed his prospects and his good 
name. When the two men met, on the day that 
the last, if not the greatest, insult had been offer- 
ed from the prosperous man to the struggling and 
suffering one — met alone in the solitude — was it 
wonderful that they should fight, as men do fight 
after an injury, gaining generally credit rather 
than blame? And as they chanced to meet on 
the brink of that water, of the treachery of which 
prisoner knew nothing, was it natural that he 
should go out of his way to avoid being near it ? 
Was the circumstance of his going straight home 
from the lake a sign that he felt he had delib- 
erately committed a deed for which he oonld be 
JawfulJv punished with death ?" 



This Colonel Stuart asked with a simple, 
straightforward earnestness which had its full 
weight; yet, after all, was but little to weigh 
against the testimony of those who had seen the 
deed perpetrated. 

'* Marjorie, Marjorie, how absent you seem!" 
fretted Lady Athelston, in a whisper. **Is Col- 
onel Stuart's evidence helping to hang that poor 
creature ?" 

^^Ilush!" cried the girl, in a sharp, pained 
whisper, of which her companion was happily un- 
conscious. 

" Oh, Marjorie, I'm afraid you have to go now,'* 
whined Lady Athelston. * * Make haste, my dear, 
back to me. Don't stay to say much. I shall 
be so nervous." 

Marjorie, as she rose, gave a smile do\vn into 
the weak, pleading face ; but it was not like Mar- 
jorie's brilliant smile : it was cold and sad and 
tired. 

And now Marjorie stood in the witness-box, 
with hundreds of eyes upon her, and hundreds 
of ears waiting for her version of this story, wait- 
ing for her to indorse or confute her sister's state- 
ment. 

But Marjorie had evidently as little intention 
of doing the one as she had power of doing the 
other. 

"I happened to call at Churchill Rectory on 
the afternoon of the 12th of November," she said, 
after having quietly taken her oath, '^and was 
there when my sister rode from the valley to ob- 
tain help for Mr. Jelfrey. She told us then — 
Mr. Jorden and his daughter, Colonel Stuart, Sir 
Neil Athelston, and myself— in substance — exact<- 
ly what she has told in court to-day. 

**I had known Mr. Eustace Jelfrey for two 
years before that date," Marjorie said, when 
questioned of all she knew about prisoner's con- 
nection with deceased, ** and I disliked and mis- 
trusted him through all that time. He had missr 
cd no opportunity of insulting, annoying, and 
threatening Mr. Spendir ever since Mr. Spendir 
first settled in Highshire ; and, to my knowledge^ 
Mr. Jelfrey practiced deceit upon us all ; for nevr 
er, until his disappearance, was it known among 
us that he was a married man when he came to 
The Anchorage. I do not believe Mr. Jelfrey is 
dead. He was, as he has often told us, an ex- 
pert and able swimmer — he used to boast of it — 
and I know him well enough to be sure that, if 
by seeming dead he could injure Mr. Spendir, 
the seeming would come very easily to him." 

This Marjorie said, speaking in sharp, clear 
sentences, and ignoring the two words she hated. 
She never looked at the audience, but at the 
bench, with a quiet, steadfast truthfulness in her 
clear eyes. 

Neil gazed at her in astonishment; he had 
kno>vn intuitively, though she had never spoken 
to him confidentially on the subject, that her ev- 
idence would not go to corroborate Louisa's ; but 
he had never guessed with what real earnestness 
she would plead for the prisoner, an earnestness 
more evident in her tone and her face than in 
the words she uttered. 

Maijorie left her.pU^e without once yenturinx 
to glance at the soUtary figure in that railed-off 
space among the crowd ; so she had never Men 
how his worn face brightened^ as he li&tft^<^Vcfii3BL> 
grily to Vi«t TvAv >jawv\^\Qv^^. 
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Slowly the girl made her way to the place Mar- 
jorie had vacated. In the crush, many moved 
instinctively to let her pass, pitving the restless 
pallor on the beautiful face, while othera pressed 
forward to take a full look at it. . 

** My name is Magdalen Dymocke, and I am 
sister to the prisoner. You have related the rea- 
son of his dropping his real name, and, in doing 
80, have given it back to him ; so I am glad to 
take mine, too." 

Neil, sitting quite still in his place, felt as if 
the low, shy voice pierced him with pain in eveiy 
word it uttered. 

"We knew Eustace Jelfrey nearly six years 
ago. He had offered to initiate my brother into 
the ways of London, as my brother, who was 
several years younger, had lived through all his 
youth in a distant part of Corawall. Into what 
he had power to initiate him, I only knew after- 
ward. What sin he committed, and was clever 
enough to lay upon my brother, has been spoken 
of to-day. So skillfully it was done, that the trial 
resulted in Mr. Jelfrey's escape from suspicion, 
and in my brother's transportation for eight years. 
It has been told against him to-day, and again 
has made him appear guilty. Eustace Jelfrey 
escaped then. It was easy to him, for he had 
skill, and craft, and money ; my brother had nei- 
ther, and from that day his life was a ruined and 
a broken life." 

A quick exclamation in the court, and a bot- 
tle of smelling-salts passed from hand to hand to- 
ward Lina. 

" Thank you," she said, turning her eyes grate- 
fully for a moment toward Lady Athelston and 
Marjorie, "but I am not faint." 

Not faint ! and the white, nervous fingers hold- 
ing so tightly for support, and the beautiful, wide 
eyes so feverish. Neil's heart ached with a heavy 
pain, his strong, handsome face grew harassed 
and fretful. 

"I am not faint." As she had spoken, her 
eyes turned again to the prisoner, and then the 
whole curious crowd saw the look which passed 
between the brother and sister — a look of death- 
less love and sympathy and tmst — and once more 
that sound of pity, like a sob, stirred the multi- 
tude. 

" On the 12th of last November I went to my 
brother's house in the moining, and arranged to 
cal^on him the sahie day at dusk. Mr. Eustace 
Jelfrey had had the power placed in his hands, 
of making known to Lady Athelston (without 
himself telling her) the secret of our lives, and he 
had proposed to me certain conditions which, if 
complied with, should prevent his availing him- 
self of this power. So I went to consult my 
brother. He was working hard and indefatiga- 
bly, trying to accumulate the sum for which that 
forged check had been drawn on Mr. Esdaile, 
and I was saving to help him. These efforts 
would be unavailing if we left Highshire, as I 
knew; and the — and the — those who had been 
kind and compassionate to us would have cause 
indeed to despise our memory always. Yet did 
I not know that now we could not help their 
despising us, whatever we did? If the truth 
were told, they would feel what cause they had 
to scorn us ; if we went without its being told, 
they would know we had deceived them ungrate- 
fully." 

Tbe high-sberifT, sitting motionless, with folded 



arms, had his eyes half closed now in their sleepy 
fashion, so no one saw their dimness. 

"When I went in the afternoon to consult 
my brother, I found that he had gone along the 
valley to meet the boys on their return from the 
Low Farm. I followed him, partly because I 
was really anxious for his answer to be given 
that evening, and partly because — " 

"For what other reason?" The question 
came promptly from the bench. 

" Partly," Lina said, in her truthful, brave 
simplicity, " because I knew Mr. Jelfrey was go- 
ing on the same way for the same purpose, and 
I feared his meeting with my brother. So much 
of wrong he had done us, and so prosperous was 
he in his own sins, that I could not help dread- 
ing that they should meet at night, in the soli- 
tude of the hills, just when this new, craven de- 
mand of Mr. Jelfrey's was weighing and press- 
ing on my brother's mind, and he knew that all 
his hopes of earning work and a h6me were shat- 
tered. I had not quite reached the pool above 
the valley, when I saw Miss Castillain and the 
two boys coming on horseback ; and we bad not 
quite met when I saw — " 

At liost the low, anxious voice broke down, 
while a great silence held the court. But it 
was only a few moments before she went on, still 
brave and truthful. 

"When I saw my brother and Mr. Jelf.ey 
fighting near the water — close to the water; so 
near that one of them could hardly help being 
thrown into the pool, if either were thrown down 
at all. I remembered, in a sudden teiTor, that 
my brother had never heard of the old shaft 
under the water, and so I hunied on, tfying to 
reach him, and tell him what I knew would stay 
his hand there on the water's edge." 

" Stay. You had good cause, then, to believe 
that Mr. Jelfrey would be the one to suflTer?" 

* * I did fancy so. I hardly know exactly why," 
she answered, simply, " but I did fency so. I 
remembered how many injuries my brother had 
received, and how the last and greatest had only 
just before been told him, and must be hurting 
him keenly then ; and I think I fancied that his 
hand would be the strongei*, because the right 
was on his side." 

^^JSxpecting what the end would be, you tried 
to reach the two men as they fought ?'* 

"I tried, because I feared what the end might 
be ; because I knew my brother had not heard 
of tlie exhausted mine. But I was too late." 

" What did you see — exactly ?" 

" I saw Mr. Jelfrey's hand on my brother's 
collar, and one moment afterward my brother 
had thrown him from him, and he had fallen 
into the water. I can not say what my brother 
did then, or where Miss Castillain went, for I do 
not know. I suppose I fainted." 

"And when you were conscious again ?" The 
voice of the questioner was a little softened and 
compassionate. 

"When I awoke I found the valley deserted. 
When it all came back to me, I knew Miss Cas- 
tillain had gone to tell it, and my first impulse 
was to fly. I never saw my brother, even for a 
moment, after that, until I saw him — ^in jaiL" 

"You have heard the prisoner say that h€ 
should think it no sin to kill deceased ?" 

"Ah! when will these cruel questions ceased 
thought Mavjovie, her fingers hurt in their tight 
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clasp, as she gazed at Lina's wliite and quivering 
lips. ^ 

"Yes; he said it to me. The witness who 
overheard it will tell of that. ^ Mr. Jelfrey had 
blighted our lives forever; was it any wonder 
that ray brother should hate him ? But this 
hatred only caused him to avoid Mr. Jelfrey. 
He has never, to any one but myself, uttered a 
word to his disparagement. Was he not labor- 
ing always to earn what should repay a debt of 
Eustace Jelfrey's? His nature was, above all 
things, forbearing. Pre-eminently strong and 
brave to bear, it always has been ; and I have 
never known him, all his life, willingly hurt even 
a dog." 

Did the prisoner wish to question this wit- 
ness? 

*'No, he had no question to ask,'' the prisoner 
said, without lifting his eyes. 

Only once had he raised them to Lina during 
her examination. The agony of her face, in 
which the wonderful dark eyes seemed to burn 
■with love and miseiy, was more than he dared 
trust himself to meet again. But while he al- 
most unconsciously watched the effect of her 
words — almost unconsciously, because his eyes 
were tired — all feeling, acute and intensified, 
rushed back to him when he suddenly became 
aware of how intently Neil Athelston listened — 
he, the high-sheriff, sitting there in his honor 
and ease and dignity, watching the misery of the 
girl who had lived under his roof; and evidently 
foreseeing the fate of the prisoner, who had no 
name and no real place in the world, even if he 
were allowed to be harmless enough to stay in it. 
A hot light shone in Gerard's eyes at the thought 
— a passion which literally flamed beneath their 
heavy, weaiy lids. 

So far there was nothing in tlie evidence suf- 
ficient to cast down Louisa Castillain's spirits ; 
yet the suppressed sigh of pity in the court (sup- 
pressed until it was not more than a breath), did 
give her a creeping, indefinable fear of defeat. 

*' This slight movement in those people's favor 
will be of short duration," whispered Lady Helen 
Burton, encouragingly; "all the evidence goes 
to prove him guilty. The people now are in just 
tlie state to be decided entirely by the last wit- 
ness ; and we need not doubt what the verdict 
will be when we see who is the last witness. 
There she is ; what a stony-looking creature!" 

*' Look at Sir Neil ; just look how he is watch- 
ing her. Isn't it absurd ?" put in Louisa, sharply. 

"Who?" inquired Lady Helen, leveling her 
lorgnette toward Colonel Stuart's group. "You 
mean Miss Chester, I suppose — at least Miss 
Something else, for I am sure I can not find out 
what her real name is, or if she has one. He 
must pity the poor little wretch to-day, I should 
think. It is the last time she will ever find her- 
self under the same roof with Sir Neil Athelston." 

"Dorcas Cheere." 

The woman, lean and tall and upright, stood 
there in the witness-box just as she would have 
stood either in the dock or on the bench ; just as 
slie used to stand at her cottage-door, to hurl 
fierce and wratliful darts from her quick tongue 
at Eitz. No other attitude came quite naturally 
to Dorcas yet, and she would adopt no unnatural 
one for this occasion. Her face was lined and 
hard, and her lips tiglit and stern. Even Mar- 
jorie, in her keen scrutiny, could detect nothing 



in her manner beyond its old rigidity. As she 
took the oath, with cold, scrupulous, and even 
superstitious correctness, the girl's heart sunk 
with a sickening despair. 

"My name is Dorcas Cheere, and I live in 
the cottage adjoining that one occupied, through 
the last summer, by the prisoner at the bar." 

Lower and lower sunk Marjorie's heart. Lina's 
two hands went up to cover her aching eyes. 
Louisa Castillain leaned a little more forward in 
her seat, and listened eagerly with parted lips. 

"I was veiy angry when Colonel Stuart ob- 
tained for him the cottage next to mine, and I 
told every one so. I did not know any thing 
about him, but I knew that I had had no choice 
in the matter, and I resented it. He had no one 
living with him but a little boy who called him 
father. Tliey two muddled on as they could ; 
at least I chose to think their life was a muddle, 
though I never went to see. I heard them mak- 
ing absurd noises sometimes — singing and laugh- 
ing and playing, just as if tliey were two school- 
boys out for a holiday — and this naturally aggra- 
vated me more. They were very poor, too, and 
I did not care (as I used to say, whenever I had 
an opportunity of saying it), for the cottage next 
mine to be let to a pauper. I knew he worked 
hard and earned money, yet he had no furniture 
to speak of, and no comforts in his house, and 
the mystery of that provoked me too. The boy 
never went to school, nor played with other boys, 
but was always with his father, as he called him, 
and he used to read to him for hours and hours 
at a time. One day Mr. Jelfrey came to my cot- 
tage on an excuse of sheltering, though I remem- 
ber now that he went away in rain as heavy as he 
came in ; and he began to talk of my neighbor, 
and to say quietly evil things of him ; and then 
he found out from me — though I've been puzzling 
shice to find out how he did it, for I'm no talker 
and babbler — that the wall in my parlor closet 
was uncommonly thin, and that I could often 
hear what the man and boy were saying in the 
next room. Over and over again he came, after 
that, pretending he wanted to read a valuable 
book I had of histoiy — several months at two 
shillings a month, and unfinished — really, though, 
to listen to what was going on next door, and to 
put me up to listening, too. One night he came 
more quietly than usual, and made more fuss 
about being polite to me. Miss Chester had 
gone to the other cottage. I was vicious enough 
against them, I remember, for I didn't know they 
were any relation to each other ; and he seemed 
rather to admire me for my anger. I remember 
he talked a good deal about his life not being 
safe ; in fact, he hinted that no life was safe near 
Mr. Spendir. I took it all in, and between his 
speeches we listened to what they might be say- 
ing next door. Suddenly he heard what I fan- 
cied he must so long have been after. I heard 
it, too; it was just what I told afterward to Mrs. 
Esdaile and to the police. One gentleman has 
repeated the words to-day exact. I recognized 
their being exact, yet they sounded more re- 
vengeful, as he said them, than I thought for. 

"That is all, gentlemen, except that I have a 
bit of a story of my own to tell, if his lordship 
allows me. I hope he will, for it is as necessary 
to this trial as repeating those words I overheard. 
Thank you," she said, as, after a slight discus- 
sion, she was told by the clerk to speak up. 
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"More than thirty years ago" — her voice was 
slow and calm only by a great effort, while her 
stem face flushed and paled like a girl's in her 
excitement — "more than thirty years ago my 
little girl (my only one) was stolen from me, and 
I never saw her face again, or heard a word of 
her welfare or her death. I never knew wheth- 
er I might watch, as well as wait, for her home- 
coming, or whether I had any light to dream of 
a little girl in heaven. For thirty years this 
suspense made my life cold and hard and soli- 
tary, til is and my own much-encouraged ill-tem- 
per. Now, I know her story, and a little of it I 
must repeat to-day. When she was grown up 
(and pretty, as I always knew she would be), 
this man, whom you call the deceased, saw her, 
admired her, and persuaded her to marry him. 
He took her from the good fiiends who had 
adopted her and loved her, and he never let them 
look upon her face again. He gave her a dull, 
mean home in some out-of-the-way part of Lon- 
don, going to her only occasionally, living a fiee, 
gay life himself while she was penned in this 
comfortless place, alone until after the birth of 
her son — this boy, gentlemen, who has been call- 
ed the prisoner's child. At last he left her en- 
tirely. She worked for her own livelihood and 
her baby's, delicate, poor, and friendless. The 
boy was three or four years old when the prison- 
er — having heard her story from those friends 
who had been so good to her — sought her out, 
and helped and cheered her. He would have 
sent his sister to her, but that he knew it was no 
place for her to go alone with her uncommon 
beanty ; so he went on being kind to my little 
girl, until he was accused of that crime which 
has been so much talked of to-day — the crime 
my little girl's cruel husband had committed. I 
don't know any thing about how it could have 
happened that he should have been transpoited 
for this, but he was, and he went away for eight 
years. In a little more than four, he came back, 
because leave had been given him for good con- 
duct. One of his first acts when he reached 
London was to find out Eustace Jelfrey's neg- 
lected wife, to whom he had been good before. 
He found her in the same comfoitless home, 
poorer, more friendless, more delicate, but not 
minding so much, because she was fast dying 
now." 

An odd, quick catching of her breath here was 
all that Dorcas allowed the crowd to hear, or see, 
of her strongly curbed emotion. 

" He — the man you make me call the prisoner 
— went to her again and again, and when she 
died, he paid (though Heaven knows he must 
have been poor enough, and I don't dare to think 
what hard work he did for that money) for a 
grave for her, and for careful hands to cany her 
to it — ^as people don't cany a pauper. And after 
that, he took the motherless, homeless, and worse 
than fatherless boy to a home which he made for 
him, and to a love and care which never after 
that failed him. From that day to the night I 
heard the greater part of this story — after seeing 
the prisoner taken in handcuffs from his onu cot- 
tage, with my taunting words ringing in his ears 
— his home was the boy's home ; all he had was 
shared with the child (shared equally, as two 
boys might have shared with each other), and in 
his great love and kindliness he never let the 
boy know he was not his own son, for fear he 



should feel the obligation, and fancy that all he 
did for him was not naturally done. 

"Now, gentlemen, you understand that all 
this while the boy's father was living. Never 
one penny has he allowed for his son's mainte- 
nance ; all has been paid out of the hard earn- 
ings of the prisoner, who, as we heard to-day, 
has been saving to pay a debt really owing by 
this very man. If I could but have that time 
back again, when I tried to make his life more 
miserable than it was ; when I did all I could to 
madden him, and should have maddened him, 
only he was always too patient, and too forbear- 
ing to be maddened by me — then I should be 
content. This is what I know of the two men, 
my lord and gentlemen, and I suppose that when 
they met they fought. It would have been hard 
! to help it, I should think, remembering all this; 
I and Mr. Jelfrey, after all, is as likely to be alive 
as dead. It was plain to see he was cunning 
enough for any thing. But if they did fight, 
and the man who had the best heart and the 
strongest hand too had punished the coward at 
last, after years and years of injury, would that 
act be murder ? Even if it would be called man- 
slaughter, the law isn't so honest and just as 
we're always being told it is." 

No voice had silenced, or even intermpted Dor- 
cas. Even the utterly unprofessional part of her 
evidence fell amidst total silence. The effect of 
her words was keen and decisive. So earnestly, 
and with such heart-felt regret had she spoken 
(losing all thought of what the effect of her 
words on others was likely to be), that it startled 
even herself when, out of the silence, there rose 
the low, sad sound of women's sobs. 

In a little haste, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion began his cross-examination. When this 
was over, Dorcas went back to her place beside 
her little grandson, and the eyes of the prisoner 
followed her with an untold gladness in them. 
His boy — his delicate, solitary child — would not 
be hardly treated now, he knew ; would not lay 
down his head in the darkness, and wish that 
he might never be called to raise it again. Oli, 
this was good to know, after those bitter fears for 
the child, which he had fought with through three 
long months in prison ! 

The case was almost closed. The learned 
doctor, specially retained for the defense, address- 
ed the jury, saying the case he had to submit to 
them was this : 

There really was no evidence to support the 
charge of manslaughter. The character of the 
prisoner was unexceptionable, and that of the 
deceased (if he must call him deceased, ^hen 
there was no actual proof of his death) very 
much the reverse. He would leave it with them 
to decide whether there was a case for a verdict 
of guilty. Much more than this the doctor 
said, but in the same strain ; and then the judge 
briefly summed up the evidence, and the jury re- 
tired. 

One silent, almost breathless, quarter of an 
hour in court — hope and fear holding their sway 
in hundreds of hearts, and hanging their ensigns 
on hundreds of faces — and then the door was 
opened, and the jurymen returned, one standing 
forward and looking at the judge. An utter si- 
lence, for the hearing of the verdict, in every cor- 
ner of the court. 

"Not guilt}'." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

DISPERSED. 

To a ringing cheer which throbbed to the roof 
of the crowded building, this much-talked-of trial 
ended, and Gerard Dymocke came out into the 
open air before the twilight of the March even- 
ing-had gathered. It was months since he had 
breathed the wide, pure breath of heaven, unfet- 
tered and uncontined, and the sensation made 
him totter for a moment. Then he drew his 
hand hastily across his forehead, partly in weari- 
ness and bewilderment, partly in his great relief. 

Colonel Stuart had given him the address of 
an inn where he was to join him, and Gerard 
knew that it would be near, and that it was 
chosen that he might avoid the crowd. 

Would Magdalen come back to him now? 
Would she be well enough and strong enough 
now to go with him— traveling as poor people 
travel ? 

**The hotel is quite full this evening; there 
really is no private room vacant." 

Gerard handed to the landlord the card which 
the colonel had given him. Then came the 
words, 

"Oh yes. The gentleman meant the room 
reserved by Colonel Stuart. It was all right. 
It had been kept all day for him." 

He would stay there a few minutes for Colonel 
Stnart, Gerard said, tiredly, as he went in. No 
thought but the thought that Lin a might come 
conld have induced him to wait at all. 

The carriages were rolling as rapidly now 
from the front of the Assize Court as they had 
rolled thither in the excitement of the morning. 
But the feelings of most of the occupants were 
strangely changed. 

"Louie, dear," said Lady Helen Burton, no- 
ticing the anger and disappointment which flush- 
ed Miss Castillain's cheeks, "you must come 
home with Reggie and me, and stay at Burton 
for a few days. We will take no refusal, will we, 
Reggie?" 

Reginald, Viscount Lythwood, managed to as- 
sert, with his favorite smile and lisp, that it was 
impossible for him to take a refusal from Miss 
Castillain. 

So Louisa, comforted a little, allowed him to 
hand her to a seat in the handsome coroneted 
carriage ; after which he made himself as com- 
fortable as he could, preparatory to making him- 
self agreeable also. 

Viscount Lythwood was languidly aware of 
the truth of the fact his father perpetually urged 
upon him, that it would be greatly to his advan- 
tage to marry one of the heiresses of old Castil- 
lain of Hawkedale. He knew as well as his fa- 
ther knew how seldom he would be likely to 
meet with a girl who possessed so strongly the 
three recommendations which were pointed out 
to him in the elder of these heiresses (the young- 
er had been engaged when Lord Lythwood re- 
turned from making the grand tour) — great 
wealth (that was, of course, the first and weight- 
iest chai-m), personal beauty, and (not the least 
weighty) a readiness to be won. AU these 
charms had been pointed out to him, and he was 
sufficiently wise in his generation to feel the full 
value of them, and languidly to accept the good 
the gods provided. 

The slight form of the little visconnt leaned 



affectedly toward Louisa, and his lisping, slow 
words soon brought the smile back to her face, 
though they were by no means remarkable for 
genial or pointed wit. 

So the earl's caniage rolled away, while the 
high-sheriff's splendid horses impatiently pawed 
the ground before the chief entrance to the court. 

Marjorie, on her way through the vestibule 
with Lady Athelston, stopped a moment beside 
Colonel Stuart's party ; a soft bright pink in her 
cheeks, and a happy light in her eyes, as she 
watched Neil's mother take the hand of her old 
companion, and ask where she was going. 

" Home with me," said Mrs. Esdaile, trying to 
speak genially into the trumpet, though it was a 
great effort to her. " I can not spare her yet, 
nor can Jack. When she is a little stronger, I 
suppose we must let her brother take her from us 
again." 

"Oh, Lina," whispered Marjorie, in her ear- 
nest, glad voice, "I'm so happy, and so grateful ! 
If we were not in a crowd, I should kiss yoa 
while I say it. Arc you going to him now ?" 

"Colonel Stuart thinks," said Lina, a great 
glad light shining in her beautiful eyes, "that 
he can bring him to The Anchorage, and he is 
going to try. He is going to him now ; he 
thinks Gerard is more likely to come if I do not 
go yet — that he will come to fetch me." 

"Only," smiled Marjorie, "they will not let 
you go, of course, while you are so weak." 

" Oh, I am strong now," the girl answered, 
with quick pleasure. " This has made me strong 
all at once." 

"You think so now, dear." 

"No, I shall not let her go out of my care, 
even into her brother's quite yet," put in Mrs. 
Esdaile, kindly. "But, all the same, we want 
to see him at The Anchorage; and as Alick 
thinks he is more likely to come with him alone, 
we are going to the hotel to await them." 

"If Colonel Stuart thinks that is wisest, it is 
sure to be so," said Marjorie, gently, "lina, I 
shall come to see you and Adelaide to-morrow, 
and I fancy Lady Athelston will insist on com- 
ing too. Now I must snatch a minute to speak 
to Dorcas ; I must, even if Lady Athelston sends 
all the javelin-men to stop me. Mrs. Cheere has 
decided to take a fly all the way home, and Col- 
onel Stuart has taken Jet, and gone to order it. 
Just as if it were to be a peculiar vehicle which 
only he and Jet could choose." 

" I think I know why he has taken Jet to that 
hotel," said Lina, with a slow, glad smile of com- 
prehension. 

Then, after Maijorie's assenting nod, she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Esdaile through the portico, little 
Jack keeping beside her protectingly. Out upon 
the steps to them came Neil, his bright head 
bare, his long blue eyes sparkling with something 
deeper than excitement. 

" Miss Chester, tell me how glad you are ; tell 
me that the first trial of my high-shrievalty has 
been a happy one for you." 

"Hhppy!" echoed Lina, the old shadow fall- 
ing over her face. 

"Has ended happily, at any rate," he connect- 
ed, with an anxious gaze. 

"It has ended as I never dared to hope that 
it would end," she answered. " Thank you for 
being glad for us, Sir Neil.'* 

He felt then just a shade discomfited ; it wa3 
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not for "us" he had been glad. He had only 
rejoiced exceedingly to see Lina's face without 
that look of misery which it had worn all day. 
He lingered beside Mrs. Esdaile's carnage, long- 
ing to say more, yet entirely at a loss what to 
say, as he had rarely been in his life before. 

**Here I am, Neil," put in Marjorie, to the 
rescue. "Now, put me into the brougham to 
your mother. I know she's tired of waiting ; and 
the peculiarity of women is, that they require to 
be put by gentlemen into carnages, as if they 
were rugs. Neil, I'm helpless, almost, in my 
great sui*prise," she added, turning with him, aft- 
er her bright little nod into Mrs. Esdaile's car- 
riage, "at the rapid growth of the twin canaries' 
calves. Why, they must have been in a hot-bed 
since I saw them last, when they were of quite 
ordinary dimensions." 

"I should not like to see them pricked," 
laughed Neil. 

" I should ; it would be such a pleasant re- 
minder of my doll days. I've been as weak as 
usual, Neil ; I've promised to go home with your 
mother for to-night." 

"That's kind, dear," he answered, folding a 
shawl about his mother, and receiving placidly 
the proud, pleased smile with which she reward- 
ed him. 

And so, one after another, the carriages drove 
away, and the crowd dissolved in a manner 
usual with crowds, and as inexplicable as the 
great problem which has to do with the disap- 
pearance of pins. 

There was hardly a sound of the day's excite- 
ment heard in the room where Gerard waited ; 
for the tan upon the street deadened all sound of 
passing wheels, and the bustling, hungry demands 
had hardly yet begun to disturb the quiet of the 
hotel. 

The twilight of the March evening was creep- 
ing slowly down upon the busy town, when tlie 
handle of the door was turned with an unsteady 
awkwardness, and Gerard, watching and waiting, 
saw the door open to admit Jet's small figure, and 
pale, eager face. 

"Dad! oh, dad!" 

Such a cry it was ! so full of love, and longing, 
and overwrought excitement; yet subdued, as 
were all the child's words and actions now. 
There was an utter silence in the room. .The 
boy's care-woni, anxious little face was hidden 
on the man's broad breast, and the strong arms, 
freed at last, were tight and close about him. 

"Dad" — the young voice was the first to 
break the silence — " will you come with grand- 
mother and me?" 

"Not to-night, laddie." Ah! what joy it 
was to the shy, tender-hearted child to hear the 
old pet name once more! "But I will come 
back to you." 

"When, father?" 

"Not father^ dear," the young man said. 

Don't you remember that story which we 
learned off by heart one night ?" 

"I must say * father,'" whispered the boy, 
wistfully; "Mrs. — I mean granny, says I may. 
Frttlier, she's so good to me !" 

"I know it, laddie; I saw it to-day." And 
Gerard's beautiful, warm eyes were looking 
straight into the child's, with a laughing light in 
their depths, just as they used to look so often 
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in the old busy, happy, struggling times. "And 
doesn't it make you proud to have an English 
histoiy to read at last ? But, listen — ^yon mustn't 
be deluded enough to fancy that yon will find the 
stories there exactly as I used to tell them. Real 
historians are apt to forget the parts I used to 
remember." 

Jet's soft, long - forgotten laugh was good to 
hear. 

"Yon made lots of them up, dad, I can guess 
now, by your eyes; but — but I can never read 
the big history that — that — Mr. Jelfrey used to 
read, because — because that very first night, dad, 
when I was sitting so miserable by the fire, she 
— granny, I mean — burned it; burned it all, ev- 
ery number, one after another. I know why 
now ; but I was frightened then." 

"Now, go, dear lad, to granny." 

The young man's voice was gentle with an un- 
told gentleness, and the child's face — so wistful 
and sorrowful now that that night had been recall- 
ed — was pressed once more in silence to his own. 

A few minutes after that, Jet was driving 
along the dusky highway to Churchill, his tired 
head at rest upon his giandmother's arm, as she 
sat upright in her corner of the fly, unbent and 
seemingly unbendable, but with a strange new 
weakness glittering in her eyes. 

And the colonel and Gerard sat together in 
the inn. 

"Think better of this decision, Spendilr (the 
old name slips out, you see); come with us to- 
night, and we will let you leave again whenever 
you choose, even to-morrow, if you wish it. 
Come and spend this evening with your sister." 

"I can not," the young man answered, with 
grave decision. "The wish is kind, as all 3*our 
wishes are, Colonel Stuart ; but I can not — nor 
can I even explain why." 

"Never mind that," put in the colonel ; "I un- 
derstand without explanation. But I trust you 
will reconsider your decision ; we shall all be so 
glad to take you home with us." 

"Not yet," said Gerard, with a sadness w^hich 
he strongly fought against. " I have a stain upon 
my name, and — and the burden is one I can only 
bear alone. A stain upon my name, I said ! 
What name have I ? Who can imagine, after 
that scene in court to-day, that I have any name 
to call my own — or my sister's ? Colonel Stuart, 
can I use my freedom until I have won us tlie 
name we inherit ? That is my first work." 

"But this is absurd, Spendir," exclaimed the 
colonel, somewhat hotly. "Yon are fit now 
only to rest and sleep ; and — Huve you eaten 
any thing to-day ?" 

"I forget," Gerard answered, absently ; " I am 
not hungry, sol suppose I have." 

A hurt and rather puzzled look was on the of- 
ficer's face as he rang, and ordei-ed dinner. 

" Spendir," he said then, lapnghis hand kind- 
ly on the young man's shoulder, "promise to 
take your dinner heartily as a man should after 
a long day's fast. If you will not come with me, 
I will bring your sister to say good-bye ; but I 
will not go until you give me this promise. Yon 
will make her most unhappy, too, if you refuse 
me in this." 

* * I will try, indeed. Colonel Stuart, " he added, 
with a sudden brightness in his tired eyes, "is 
Lina really going with you — really going back 
with Mrs. Esdaile — to your happy, easeful home?** 
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*' She is really coming with lis, I am very glad 
to say," returned the colonel, his face saddening 
pitifully. " She is not well enough yet for any 
thing but to rest and recruit. • The question now 
is whether she will not feel all the pleasure taken 
away from her by your refusal to come too. Have 
you thought of this ?" 

*' Colonel Stuart," the young man said, '* I can 
not think how I can ask more from you when 
you do so much ; brft will you really bring her 
here before I go, just for five minutes — only five 
minutes ?" 

This quiet, sad request was just what the col- 
onel knew would be the indisputable sign that his 
own proposal was unavailing. 

*'If you refuse really to join her," he said, 
"she will, I know, want to accompany you at 
once. Of course, you will not allow that. It 
would be ruin to her health to travel now." 

' ' To travel as she must travel with me ? Yes, 
it would be bad for her," the artist said. ** I am 
only too grateful. Colonel Stuart, to leave her in 
the home you offer her until she is better. I 
could not take her ; but it will be easier to begin 
my travels and work, if I hear her say good-bye, 
and pray Go'd speed me." 

"Spendir," put in the officer, with sudden 
eaniestness, "let this uncertain search go by. 
You will wear blamelessly any name you choose. 
Why search for one which — " 

"'But the name I seek," Gerard inteiTupted, 
with the old dauntless spirit in his dark, worn 
face, *' is my mother's, and I seek it for her. If 
I can put it on her nameless grave, and see Lina 
bear it proudly and purely — as she would bear 
any name — I think I shall have no wish beyond." 

** You will have many wishes beyond," laugh- 
ed Colonel Stuart, hurriedly. " Wishes are nat- 
ural and healthy for a brave fellow like yourself." 

"Perhaps so," was the answer. "Isn't it 
Claudio who says that the only medicine the mis- 
erable have is hope ? It must be true. I am 
miserable enough, yet I have hope. I can not 
say for what, or where I found it ; but it is cer- 
tainly here — even yet." 

" Of course," the colonel answered, pleasantly. 
*'It A^ill always keep you company, go where 
you will." 

"Even with a brand upon me — a nameless 
convict," added Gerard, with a smile. "Will 
you tell the master of High Athelston what I am 
going to do. Colonel Stuart, and that I shall come 
back when I have found what I seek — not be- 
fore r 

"I do not trust to that; you are too sensible 
to stick to that determination, Spendir. Take 
the journey, but let us see you again soon. In 
the hall below you will find your portmanteau 
packed. I did it myself; no one else has been 
to the cottage. I packed it with every thing I 
thought you would need, and that had not been 
sent you before ; and in it is your money, and the 
key of the cottage. No one is to enter it until 
you yourself return there. You will be sure of 
that, because you have the key with you. No 
one ever has entered it yet, except myself that 
once. There it is as you left it ; and so it will 
be, until you yourself unlock the door. Spendir, 
you will come back, if only to see your boy again ? 
And we shall take great care of your sister, all 
of us. You may judge what care Miss Maijorie 
Castillain will take of her after those messages of 



hers to you ; and you know by this time wheth- 
er my sister and I will not do so." 

But Gerard had covered his face now, and hid^ 
den it. 

"I will fetch her," concluded the colonel, his 
voice a little broken as he moved away. "Re- 
member you have promised to dine — and I never 
knew you break your word." 

One short half- hour, sad and yet happy too, 
the brother and sister spent together in that qui- 
et room ; no one breaking in upon their farewell, 
no one witnessing their brave, hopeful sympathy. 
Then Lina joined Mrs. Esdaile and Colonel Stu- 
art again, and drove away with them to the pleas- 
ant home which had been opened so kindly to her 
when she had no home in the world to call her 
own. 

And in the silent room she had left, Gerard 
bravely tried to keep his promise to his one kind 
fiiend, but failed sorely. The dinner — not quite 
untasted — was take n down pr^ entlv. to his great 
relief; and . th^Pi*fcCsat-jBeatte-45S!!?i4^ and 
rested in tjwj^^kTi: ^I^?oorii3fi|^ftiil^^ was 
for the n^f&wliase mixin and heart wei^Q^m 
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NIGHT-l 



A BEAUTIFUL May morning ; its sunshine fall- 
ing full upon two travelers who lounged against 
the gate of a roadside station in the South of Dev- 
onshire. As they waited for their train, they fell 
into conversation, chattering of where they had 
been, and whither they were going, as travelers 
naturally do, even if their acquaintanceship be 
only a few minutes old, as was the acquaintance- 
ship of these two. 

One was veiy young in appearance, scarcely 
more than a boy, and canied a fishing-basket 
slung across his shoulder. The other was a 
young man, too, wanting two years yet of thirty ; 
but he had the look upon his face of one who had 
lived through the cares and disappointments of 
a life. Such a liandsome face it was, though ; 
bearded and sunburned, with strength in every 
feature, yet with the gentleness and refinement 
which, added to strength, form the most essen- 
tial manliness; with brave, fearless eyes, in which 
thei'e lay always, deep down, a steadfast quietude, 
which seemed to set this man apart from othei'S 
of his age. 

Gerard — for it was he — was listening while 
his companion idly told of a village wliich he 
had gone out of his way to visit, and the young 
fisherman graciously accepted the eager atten- 
tion, as a tribute to his powers of description. 
Naturally ; for how could he know that this ap- 
parently well-seasoned traveler gave always the 
same rapt attention to any one who would tell 
him of a village which he had not yet visited ? 

" If you had not been coming on to Penzance," 
the young tourist said, glancing with unconscious 
admiration into the listening face above him, " I 
believe you would really have been tempted to 
find out this dull and samey little place, which 
I should never have gone near, but for knowing 
that the rector (havmg been my tutor once) 
would never forgive me if I passed within access 
of his place, and did not turn aside to see him. 
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Bnt if you do find the temptation irresistible, I 
will direct you across the country." 

This was said in laugliing irony, and the speak- 
er opened his eyes wide indeed when Gerard 
gmvely accepted the offer, and turned to leave 
the station, simply waiting for the proffered di- 
rections. They were given in much amusement 
and surprise ; and when Genird had shown that 
ho understood them, the travelers parted with a 
jest. 

*' Good-morning. If you mean to go out of 
your way to visit on foot every village and ham- 
let that you hear of, winter will comtbrtably have 
set in before vou see St. Michaers Mount." 

"No matter," answered Gerard, pleasantly. 
**I would rather visit a village I've never seen 
before than St. Michael's Mount, which I've seen 
a Imndred times ; and I'm strong enough to walk 
any distance. Good-moming, and thank you." 

And so, half laughing, he started on his way ; 
the old hope, which had lived through the sad 
experience of many years, making his step light, 
though day after day he had been wearying him- 
self to meet only defeat and disappointment. 

The sun was pouring its hot beams upon the 
white hij^hway, when at last the gray tower of a 
village church shone out among the trees, silvery 
in the sunshine. Gerard's heart throbbed as he 
neared it ; but, then, so many times before liad his 
lieait throbbed with iiope, when he felt that there 
was just the possibility of his engrossing, long- 
imi'sed wish meeting its fulfillment 1 

On the outskirts of the village, he passed a 
handsome red house in a lawn. That was the 
i-ectory, of course. Then came the cottages, 
scattered here and there on the roadside ; then a 
high square house, with pillars at the door, and a 
brilliant sign-board above. 

Pleasantly returning the salutation of the come- 
ly landlord of this comely village inn, Gerard 
walked on toward the church. It lav a hundred 
yards farther on, separated from the road by a 
high railing, the gate in which stood now wide 
open. Gerard, with his foot upon the step, and 
his hand upon the gate, stood a moment, breath- 
ing quickly. Before him was an old wooden 
porch, with a leaning cross upon it ; below that, 
a solitary gravestone lay in the footway ; and 
these things — so strange to him, yet so familiar 
— made his pulses throb, and dimmed his eyes, 
as no tears could dim them. 

An old man, working in the church-yard, saw 
liim stand so for long minutes, and waited curi- 
ously for an opportunity to open a conversation, 
as old sextons have delighted in doing, ever since 
(if not l)efore) the days of Hamlet. 

'*A fine old church, sir. Do'ee wish to see 
it?" 

He had taken heart of grace, and approached 
Gerard, rather taken aback, though, by the be- 
wildered gaze which met his. 

Gerard shook his head, passing on toward the 
gnive outside the porch, and bending to read the 
woixis upon it : 

"MAGDALEN. 

"This Bimple stone shall bear a simple line: 
Here lies a sinner saved by grace Divine.*' 

Not a word did Grerard utter, even in a whis- 
per to himself ; no thought even shaped itself to 
him ; but he knew that a great and overpower- 
ing gratitude filled his heart to ovei*flowing. 



He leaned against the church-porch, weak and 
trembling. It was not because the old man's 
eyes were upon him that he did not hide his face 
there, sobbing like a child. It was only that the 
truth had not }'et entered his heart, was only 
surging wildly in his pulses, giving him a joy and 
hope that were confused like madness. 

"Would *ee like the key of the church, sir?" 

Slowly the words made themselves clear to 
Gej'ard. 

** Yes," he answered, unsteadily. *' Will you 
go and — " 

But here his voice faltered again, for as he 
looked up he caught sight of the old sun -dial 
with its moss-grown pedestal. 

"I'll fetch 'ee the key, sir." 

" But," said Gerard, looking into the old man's 
inquisitive face, while his eyes for the first time 
lost their far-away engi-ossed expression; "but 
I want more than that. I want to see the regis- 
ter. Can I ?" 

"Why not, sir ? Parson *I1 have to come him- 
self, that's all. I'll go and fetch un." 

So he went, while Grerard sat in the porch 
alone, trying to make the wonderful familiarity 
of this place distinct to his bewildered, grateful 
thoughts, and trying, too — poor Gerard! — to 
prepare himself for another disappointment, per- 
haps to be the lust, as it would be the greatest, 
of all. 

More than an hour had passed for him so, 
when the old man returned with the clergyman 
of the village. Before he and Gerard had reach- 
ed the vestry together — after talking a few min- 
utes in the porch — the clergyman had, as he fan- 
cied, read a whole story in the young man's dark, 
thoughtful face, and handsome, shabbily attired 
figure; and he not only acknowledged him a 
gentleman, but even one whose knowledge had, 
by some means, sounded unusual depths. 

"The marriage register of twenty-nine years 
ago," he repeated, taking the musty old books 
from a safe which he had unlocked. "That 
would be the year — Ah ! here it is ! Before my 
time, a good bit. What is it. Dare ? I will 
come out into the niple to you. Will you excuse 
me ?" he added, turning to Gerard, who tried to 
smile his thanks for the thoughtful act. 

May — June — ^July. Yes, that was the month 
his mother left the old farm near the coast. 
There was only one maniage registered through 
the whole month. Ah ! 

Down upon him, as he sat alone in the dusty 
vestry, had come a fiood of radiant, dazzling 
light.' Ah! what a pitiful heaven had sent it 
round him in his doubt and fear and shame! 
Here was the marriage register of Sir Gerard 
Athelston, Baronet, of High Athelston, in the 
County of Highshire, with Magdalen, only daugh- 
ter of Hiram Dymocke, of Tresean Fai-m, in the 
County of Cornwall ; and the signatui^es were 
there, and the date, and — and — Down on his 
knees upon the stones, fell Grerard ; his head 
bowed upon the paper, and all his heart poured 
out in gratitude to his* God for this. 

" I am very glad to have been of service to 
you," said the rector, when Gerard and he stood 
in the church-porch together again ; "and I shall 
recollect exactly what it is, when I am called 
upon to show the register to others." 

Grerard thanked him with a clasp of the hand 
which was strong and firm and gentle, like him- 
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self ; and the old sexton, too, had his hand-shake 
before the crown was slipped into his palm ; then 
both the clergyman and grave-digger stood watch- 
ing the young man, with rather a novel kind of 
interest. 

From the gate, Gerard gave another glance 
(such a lingering one!) back at the church-porch 
and the low grave ; then he walked away rapid- 
ly toward the station, his eyes dim with gladness, 
his lips whispering again and again his mother's 
name, and Lina's, and his own, which had been 
his father's. 

" Magdalen Athelston — Magdalen, Lady Ath- 
elston ; Gerard Athelston — Sir Gerard Athel- 
ston." 

Gerard never entertained the possibility of 
tliere being no other train which would take him 
to Penzance that day ; he only felt now tliat he 
must hasten on to Tresean, and tell his grand- 
father the good, happy news — how he had found 
at last what he had sought so long. He had no 
tliought to-day to give to the injustice which had 
caused the old home to be closed against him 
and Lina, as it had years before been closed' 
against their motlier. He had no thought to 
give to his grandfather's hardness and cruelty; 
he only felt that, first of all, he must go and 
gladden him by telling him how true were his 
daughter's dying words. He must make bright 
again every remembrance of her. He must bring 
back to the old man's heart the love that had 
once been so tender. How happy it would make 
him! 

There was another train for Penzance that 
evening, and Gerard took his seat in it, his heart 
still beating quickly in his great excitement. 
Tresean lay eight or nine miles^ from Penzance, 
and there was no regular conveyance going at 
that hour ; but nothing could delay or discour- 
age Gerard now. He set our to walk along the 
coast, every step of which was familiar to him, 
as quickly as if most of the previous hours of 
that day had been spent in resting instead of 
walking ; and hardly had his step once slack- 
ened, when the old farm itself, the chill, unlov- 
ing home of his youth and boyhood, came in 
sight. 

Quickly and more quickly his pulses beat. 
The weariness (though it might cruelly tell upon 
him by-and-by) was not even thought of now. 
But there was one spot ho must see before he 
went back to his mother's early home — her name- 
less and unhonored grave. 

Leaving the farm upon his left, he turned up a 
stony little lane, from which he could see, for be- 
yond him, the church tower, rising dim and soli- 
tary against the dusk of the evening sky. Down 
below him, in the little wood he skirted, the 
smoke curled up from a solitary cottage. 

That was the keeper's cottage where his moth- 
er died. Ho should like to go there — he mvst go 
there — before he left Cornwall again ; to claim 
his name and his inheritance ; after he had seen 
his grandfather and made him happy. What 
would he say ? What would the old man think ? 
Would he show his happiness ? Would it over- 
power him? Sudden joy was as hard to bear 
as — harder than any thing, Gerard thought to- 
night. 

How well Gerard remembered the narrow, 
steep road ! How many, and many, and many a 
time he and Lina had walked this way to church, 



and thought it so long ! Two miles, it was con- 
sidered. Why, it did not seem a mile to-night ; 
for was not there the church just before him now ? 
Gerard knew where to find the curious old 
Cornish stile into the church -yard, though the 
gate might be locked ; but should he be able, be- 
fore the deepening twilight grew and gathered 
into night, to find that grave on which there had 
never been a stone ? He had only seen it once.. 
It was not until the night before he left Cornwall 
with Lina, that his grandfather's sister had told 
him his mother's story ; and only in the morning 
before they started had he been shown the grave 
which was his mother's, lying under the rough 
stone wall which bounded the church-yard. But 
if the light would only last long enough, he had 
no fear of not recognizing it. 
• Slowly Gerard went up the narrow, stony path 
toward where he knew it lay, his head bent in 
the softened, dying light. There were no heavy 
trees to intersect the sky ; the letters on most of 
the stones could still be read without trouble.^ 
How familiar it all seemed to him ! Here was 
the gi'eat square stone, the words on which he 
and Lina, as little children, had so often puzzled 
over in vain : 

" Sacred to the Memory of Christian Polivy, and his 
wife Grace. The former substituted a temporal for 
Au eternal existence on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
birth ; the latter reliuquished this transitory state, in 
the agreeable prospect of a superior one, on the iden- 
tical day in the sncceediug year." 

Gerard moved on, musing why such words 
should be chosen just to mark the simple passage 
of death. 

"The simple passage of death." 

He repeated the words, wondering why they 
had risen so readily to his lips. 

Here was another well-remembered head-stone, 
which Lina and he used to notice and wonder 
over : 

"Husband, farewell !--my life is past I 
I loved you well while life did last. 
Lord grant you joy where'er you are : 
Yourself prepare to follow me." 

Why had the words been left, when the poor 
husband to whom the farewell (and the warn- 
ing) had been addressed had himself been laid 
there only five days afterward, as the words be- 
low proved ? And why, mused Gerard, absently, 
did the stone-mason sacrifice the old lady's rhyme 
to his own peculiar notions of grammar ? 

Ah! that was a new stone! Its whiteness 
made the large black letters stand out clear and 
striking. Gerard's eyes (searching earnestly and 
untiringly) fell upon them, and rested there : 

"I >vill ransom them from the power of the grave. 
I will redeem them from death.** 

Over and over again the words seemed to 
come before him, even after he had passed the 
new, white head-stone. 

"I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave. I will redeem them from death." 

A little farther on lay the grave he sought, just 
under the wall there — only a few steps farther 
on. Was that it? Slowly Grerard approached 
and bent above it. Yes, this was it — this nar- 
row, grass-covered hillock under the wall. Gen- 
tly, as if the stillness of the time and place had 
wrapped themselves about him, he knelt, and laid 
his two hands softly on the grave. 
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"I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave. I will redeem them from death." 

Not written there, these words — only uttered. 
He had found it at last ; this grave with no name 
upon it, this grave which had lain unnoticed here 
for nearly thirty years ; and he had the right to 
bring the sunshine full upon it, and make his 
mother's name an honored one. 

Was it the great mental excitement, or the 
bodily fatigue, which was telling upon him now ? 
Making no effort against this new weariness, he 
lay down upon the ground, and laid his face upon 
the tuif, whispering one word as he had never 
whispered it in all his life before, 

"Mother!" 

Lying in the stillness there, Gerard felt a 
strange, new happiness creep into his heart; a 
happiness such as he had never even dreamed of; 
though, in all his suffering and degi*adation, he 
had dreamed of happiness — poor Gerard ! 

The darkness of the spring night came softly 
down upoij the hallowed ground, and still Gerard 
Athelston lay there with his face upon his moth- 
er's grave, dimly conscious that a great blessing 
had been given both to him and to those he loved, 
but no longer quite conscious what that blessing 
was. All the passion which had troubled his 
restless heart for years was quieted now. All 
the scorn and rebellion which had ever risen to 
his b'ps were softened now. His eyes, so calm 
and trustful, and so full of rest and quietness, 
could never darken again to anger or contempt. 

The stars came peeping, one by one, from the 
far-off heaven ; and shone, calm and tender, down 
upon the quiet dead. One fell, swift and bright, 
across the wide, dim gray ; and Gerard watched 
it dreamily, wondering if it could be that angels 
fell from heaven now, as they had fallen long ago. 
And the darkness deepened, and the night came 
down upon the silence^-softly and tenderly, how- 
ever treacherously, there among the homes of the 
dead. 



CHAPTER XL. 

AT HOME AGAIN. 

In the May sunshine, pouring wai-mly through 
the large bow- window of the library at The An- 
chorage, Lina Chester sat, with her eyes fixed 
upon the winding drive which led from the lawn 
gate to tlie ftont entrance of the house. Oppo- 
site to her, Marjorie Castillain knelt on the soft 
white mat, and, leaning from the open window, 
played with the dainty roses which looked so 
brightly up to greet the sun-rays. 

All through the spring months, a certain quiet- 
ness, new to Marjorie, had gradually grown to 
belong to her, and even those who knew her best, 
and loved her best, could scarcely comprehend it. 
Could it be, they said, because the friend whom 
she had taken to her heart seemed drooping as 
the summer came ? Or could it be because the 
time was near now for her mamage with Sir Neil 
Athelston, according to the old agreement ? Or 
could it be because her sister was even colder 
and more harsh to her now than she had ever 
been before ? 

What could it be ? Often and often Lina won- 

dered, as she was wondering now, sitting and 

watching Marjorie in the sunshine. Often and 

o/^en Neil wondered, recalling the bright laugh- 



ter and heedless raillery which for all her life had 
belonged to her. Often and often Mrs. Esdaile 
wondered, looking in vain for an answer either 
from Neil or from Maijorie herself. Often and 
often Colonel Stuart wondered, loitering alone 
about his pleast\nt garden, in the dusk of these 
calm spring evenings, and letting the thoughts 
crowd thick and fast upon him then, which he 
had put aside all day, and which (unshared) must 
slowly do their part in making the gi*ave and 
thoughtful soldier older than his years. 

But the question was answered to none. Did 
even Marjorie herself know exactly what it was 
which made her step slow, and her eyes so oft- 
en far away and sad — the radiant, laughing eyes? 
Sometimes, watching anxiously and vainly for 
the return of strength in Lina's frail form, she 
fancied that she understood it. Sometimes, 
watching Neil hurrying up that sunny gravel 
path, she fancied again that she understood it. 
But never, except when she was quite alone, and 
recalling grave, kind, helpful words which slie 
always seemed to disregard, did she approach the 
truth. 

"Lina, do you notice how naturally it comes 
to one to watch the entrance gate from this open 
window ?" said Marjorie, turning to look into her 
companion's face, with a startled look, as if con- 
scious of having been watching for rather a no- 
ticeably long time. 

**It comes sadly natural to me now," said 
Lina, her own eyes coming slowly home from 
their distant gaze. ** Are you very tired of see- 
ing me do it. Miss Marjorie ?" 

** I spoke because I fancied you would notice 
we," answered Maijorie, leaning her head against 
the window and looking at Lina with a smile. 
" I can not think why I do it either, for Neil'a 
receding figure has been invisible for half an hour 
at least. Don't you think Neil looked dreadful- 
ly harassed to-day, Lina ?" 

" I hardly saw him for one minute," replied 
Lina, with a sudden weariness in her tone. 

"No; and that proves for Neil that there is 
one thing he tries to do which is not for his own 
pleasure. He will not force his presence where 
he knows it is not welcomed. In that he is 
strangely altered. In one or two other respects 
he is altered, too," added Marjorie, her eyes filled 
with bright tenderness as they met Lina's. ** You 
would hardly notice the change, dear, as I should 
— I who have known him so long — but one year 
has changed him more than could ten such years 
as those he spent before last spring; and the 
change is plainly written in his face. He looks 
ten years older than he looked that day, among 
the fallen leaves, when he asked me so compla- 
ciently to be his wife. He looks a man of six- 
and- thirty now, yet he is only six-and- twenty.'* 

"No; only six- and- twenty — just "Six- and- 
twenty," said Lina, absently, thinking of her own 
age and Gerard's, and of how soon after her fa- 
ther's death his widow had married Neil's fa- 
ther. :• 

"One thing that tells upon him is the con- 
stant worrying of his mother," resumed Mar- 
jorie, curiously watching Lina's face. "Con- 
tinual dropping will wear away a stone, they tell 
us ; and the continual dropping of Lady Athel- 
ston's fretfulness will, of course, wear away Neil's 
comfort awd ^ood looks. Nothing pleases her 
\ novr •, T\ol\i\T\g sfe^ras \,o \\^t Iwcvc:^ vo ^q y^^xXs at 
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High Athelston ; nothing will please her again 
until you go back to her. I never saw a rud- 
derless vessel," concluded Marjorie, with the old, 
swift brightness of laughter in her eyes, "but I 
should fancy Lady Athelston looks as like one as 
— as she feels." 

** But is not Sir Neil her rudder now, as he has 
always been?" inquired Lina, seeing that Miss 
Castillain waited for her reply. 

'* No, she feels that he has failed her. She be- 
gan to think it when he took upon himself to 
make her dismiss Fletcher, for the tales she had 
been in the habit of composing about you. She 
went on thinking it when he got this new sort of 
quiet, determined way about him ; and she fin- 
ished thinking it when she found he had some 
pni*pose of his own, and kept to it. One thing 
npholds her, though; that is, the cessation of 
hostilities between Neil and myself. * Marjorie, 
my dear,' she says to me, plaintively, 'you have 
learned at last, as I always prognosticated you 
would, how much more indulgent Neil is when 
you let him have entirely his own way. I knew 
you would learn this before your marriage ; and 
now I feel sure you will be the happiest wife in 
Highshire!' Poor old lady I I could heartily 
laugh, if it were not that she is as much in ear- 
nest over this idea as she can be over any thing. 
Her management of her only son has not been 
all-successful, has it ? Poor Neil ! poor Neil ! " 

Again Marjorie's eyes turned to the scene be- 
yond the open window, and lingered far off again, 
with that gentleness which was utterly sad in the 
girl whose every glance had used to be armed 
with fun and railleiy. 

"Ah, Lina, look ! Tliere is a curious sight. 
Mrs. Cheere coming through the gate ; coming up 
to the house, I declare. I should like to run and 
meet her ; I should if — this were my own house." 

A sudden movement Marjorie made. Clasp- 
ing one of the rose-sprays in her two hands, she 
bent her face within them, too, inhaling the scent 
thirstily ; but Lina saw the soft tint of the rose 
itself mount rapidly from cheek to brow. Un- 
consciously, in her thoughts, Lina repeated those 
last few words, seeking a cause for this ; but be- 
fore she was aware of their meaning, she, too, 
had caught sight of Dorcas walking rather has- 
tily up the lawn. Then, with a sudden flash of 
hope, which was literally akin to pain, she half 
rose in her seat. 

"Oh! do you think," she faltered, "Miss 
Marjorie, is it possible she has news for me ?" 

"My dear," said Marjorie, forgetting eveiy oth- 
er thought in her sympathy for the girl who bad 
waited so patiently through these spring months 
for her brother's return, "she would hardly be 
the one to meet the news before ourselves ; she is 
always welcome here, so it is no wonder that she 
comes. But we shall soon hear." 

Then Marjorie, rising from the floor, took up 
her work, and, as she sewed, she chatted pleas- 
antly to draw Lina's thoughts from those possible 
— only just possibje— tidings of Mrs. Cheere's. 

Hardly ten minutes had been spent so, when 
Marjorie caught sight of Dorcas walking back 
again toward the gate, with Colonel Stuart at her 
side. She made no allusion to this, but on bis 
return he came straight into the room to the girls. 
Searchingly Marjorie's eyes met him as he enter- 
ed, and the question that they asked so mutely, 
he answered with a quiet smile. 
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Miss Chester," he said, gently, as he stood 
beside her, "I have ordered the pony to be. har- 
nessed in Adelaide's little carriage ; for I want 
you to have a drive. Such a day as this should 
not be wasted indoors. Miss Marjorie, you walk- 
ed from Hawkedale, so I want you to have the 
drive too. If I say so, shall you immediately 
refuse, because I say so ?" 

"May I drive, Lina?" she asked, her eyes 
^gentle and wistful as she read his gaze, and the 
cool contradiction far enough from her lips now. 

"Thank you. Colonel Stuart," said Lina, her 
weak hands locked before her as she rose. " Has 
Gerard come ?" i 

"Yes, he has come," the oflBcer answered, 
hardly wondering at the question, because he 
knew how ever-present with her was the hope of 
Gerard's retura, " and he is at the old home. He 
went straight to the cottage in Nether Lane, as I 
fancied he would, and Mrs. Cheere has just been 
to tell us." 

"He — he did not come himself?" faltered 
Lina. 

" He would be tired, and hardly care to have 
the trouble of greeting us all yet, however anx- 
ious we might be to see him. Besides, he would 
naturally wish to meet you first alone." 

"Thank you ; then — may I go ?" 

Colonel Stuart opened the door without an- 
swering. Something, either in the news he had 
just heard, or in the girl's face, made him fear his 
own voice. 

• * ' Miss Marjorie, " he said, when Lina had pass- 
ed out of hearing, "you are her best companion 
now. She will not care for me to take her. Will 
you ? I will tell Adelaide as soon as she returns." 

"I will drive her to the cottage," Marjorie an- 
swered, softly, "and then come back. If you 
and Adelaide let me, I can fetch her again later 
on. Colonel Stuart, I am afraid he is ill." 

"I am afraid so, too," he answered. "He 
looks so, Dorcas says ; but he is travel-tired, I 
dare say. When his sister has been with him, I 
may go." 

Very silently the two girls drove through the 
town, and then along the lane to the two white 
cottages. Once they spoke of the primroses on 
the hedge-bank ; once of the bells, which were 
ringing merrily as they passed through the town ; 
and once or twice of the pony, who capered brisk- 
ly along the sunny lane ; but never once of the 
thoughts nearest their hearts; and each time 
quietly, as if in the hush of a shadow they could 
not even understand. 

"Good-bye, Lina dear," said Marjorie, softly, 
as the pony stood before the wicket gate, which 
Mrs. Esdaile's trim little groom held open; "I 
will come back for you in two or three hours' 
time." 

Then she turned and drove away, without wait- 
ing for any reply ; and Lina hastened up the gar- 
den-path, trembling unaccountably as she neared 
the cottage. Bright and warm as the sun shone 
without, there was a fire burning in the grate, 
which had been brushed and polished by hands 
tliat had more experience than those which used 
to try to keep it bright in the old time. Drawn 
close beside it, was a stiff little horse-hair couch, 
which Marjorie would have recognized as Mrs. 
Cheere's, but which Lina had wq.\^x: "s^K^Vjc^'cit'^. 

GetatCi was xvo\.\^\tv^ wv.\\. xv^sw . ^ •^^'ssssssx^ 
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citement, which, for the moment that it lasted, 
was like the strength of old times — ^just for the 
moment that it lasted. And while he held her 
in his close and tender clasp, he whispered that 
he had found what he sought ; found it all just 
as their mother remembered. 

"Each day, each hour of all those two months," 
he said, "I felt that I might find it, and knew 
that when I did I should come home to tell you. 
How could I write to tell you, dear ? And could 
I write to say I had not found it, when, before the 
letter reached you, I might have done so ? You 
see now, Lina, why you have waited. Dear, was 
not hope with you all the time, as it was with me?" 

Lina, her eyes wide and bright, and her breath 
coming quickly, stood to listen to his words, both 
her hands held fast in his. 

"Gerard," she faltered, trembling feebly in 
her untold joy, "it is worth waiting for. Our 
own mothers name can live pure and bright in 
our own hearts forever ; but — but you are tired 
and ill." 

** A little, dear," he answered, gently ; " but I 
liave not told you half I have to tell. Lina, oh, 
Lina, you should have seen the old man s joy 
when I told him of our mother's marriage; his 
joy, and his remorse, and his regret, and some- 
thing else — something like love, even for you and 
me. He would never have consented to mv 
leaving him again yet, but that I have come to 
fetch you; and to let that selfish interloper 
know that what I told him I was going to find I 
have found ; and to — " 

"To see the old place again, Gerard," she put 
in, her quiet voice soothing and calming the ex- 
citability which she knew must hurt him, while 
he looked so weak and ill ; the excitability which 
had always belonged to his nature, in spite of all 
its patient, brave forbearance. 

She laid his head back upon the cushion of the 
hard little couch, and kissed his feverish lips 
again and again ; starting a few minutes after- 
ward to note how strangely, suddenly chill they 
had gi'own. 

"The room seems colder than it used to be," 
he said, his lips quivering on his teeth as he look- 
ed round. "Is it because it has been so long 
uninhabited ?" 

" I will soon have the cottage warm and bright 
and sunny, Gerard, dear," said his sister, her 
voice a little broken as she noticed how richly 
the May sunshine shone into the room. "Eor 
us two, living together again as we have lived so 
long, this will be quite a pleasant home, until we 
are both strong enough to travel." 

"Let me look at you, my dear. Have the 
worry and the trouble I have caused you left their 
marks upon you still ?" 

"I never had fatigue or anxiety to bear with- 
out stupidly showing how weakly I bore it — had 
I, Gerard ?" she asked, only anxious now that he 
should feel a dread of her traveling, because she 
dreaded it so much for him. 

And while she softly moved about the room, 
lairing it, with the sweetness and brightness of 
her presence, a look of home which it had never 
had before, he followed every movement with a 
deep sadness in his beautiful eyes, wondering if 
the worries and the troubles he had meant (of 
which she had so large a share, and which she 
had borne so much more bravely than she guess- 
ed of) were over now, at least for her. 
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I shall go upstairs pi'esently, Gerard, to make 
your bedroom pleasant ; but Mrs. Cheere has put 
a fire, so I need not go quite yet," she said, com- 
ing, as she spoke, to sit beside him, where she 
could gaze into his face, without his reading all 
the yeaiTiing and the fear in hers. 

" How long will they let you stay with me to- 
dfty?" 

"How long, Gerard!" she echoed, with a 
smile. "For always, now. Do you tliink I 
could go anywhere without you now?" 

"Lina, will you go back to the old farm, jast 
to see grandfather once again, my pet ?" 

" Wherever — whenever you take me, " she whis- 
pered softly, in her new, keen anguish of fear. 

"You will find him greatly changed, "he went 
on quietly, leaving her words unnoticed except 
by the mute gesture of taking in his the small, 
thin hand, which she had laid caressingly upon 
his shoulder, "and I know you will never re- 
member any thing beyond his disappointment, 
and the long punishment of his suspicion ; noth- 
ing else — nothing against him, dear. And — and 
he wishes to see you." 

"I will go with you; I shall be glad to go 
Men, "Lina answered, emphasizing the last word. 

"Not yet, perhaps ; but you will go when yon 
can ; it will cheer and comfort the .old man, and 
it will do you good too, dean I am very glad I 
saw him ; I am very glad I had that happy news 
to take him. I — I like to remember how his 
face grew changed and softened while I was 
there." 

In the silence that followed his words, Gerard 
could hear Lina's quick, pained breathing, hut 
he only drew her hand tighter and closer in his 
own. 

"And you will go to our mother's grave, Una? 
and you will have a stone put above with her 
name on it, just as she saw that name upon the 
grave when she was mamed — there, as it is in 
my sketch. But here — in the chancel here, where 
the names of all our house have been emblazoned 
for so many years — hers must have its place. 
You will have it added, Lina, just below her hus- 
band's, with the title and the dates and all. The 
space is there, you know, and her name should 
be with his. She loved him, and was his first 
wife. I owe this to my mother. You will re- 
member ?" 

"Yes, just as you will remember it," she said, 
still fighting with the fear which was growing 
more and more cruelly tangible. 

"And you will do it for me, dear, just as I 
should have done it myself?" he added, with a 
quiet content in his voice. "But there is one 
thing more that you must promise me. Listen, 
Lina, and promise it solemnly, for I will not 
speak of it again. There is the stain of murder 
upon my name, so it must have no place among 
those of our house. Lina, make me this prom- 
ise. While that stain rests upon my^name (and 
I know now that it must be always there), no 
marble or stone shall be engraved for me." 

" Gerard," the girl whispered, when she had 
promised (as she would have promised any thing, 
he asked her), and laying her hand upon his 
brow, burning now, as it had been chill before, 
" what has given you this — this cold, I suppose 
it is ?" 

"Sometimes I fancy that I caught it that 
night in the church-yard," he answered, tiradly. 
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** Sometimes I fancy I have felt it coming on ever 
since I tried to escape. Don't think of it, love," 
he added, checking himself suddenly, when he 
met her troubled eyes. "When will they come 
to fetch you from me ?" 

" Miss Marjoiie will be here soon, but not 
to take me from you, Gerard. I can never 

go. 

**Lina," he said, looking up lovingly into her 

pale face, you look better than you looked that 
terrible day two months ago ; and just as beau- 
tiful — more beautiful, I think, my little lily. I 
almost wonder that the people here who had 
known Sir Gerard Athelston did not see and re- 
mark upon your likeness to him. Could they 
think the beauty which they boast of, and which 
fills the house with portraits of him, was a com- 
mon thing among our Cornish cliffs j/' 

Then Lina, glad to turn the subvect from that 
other thought, told him of the vagiie idea of a re- 
semblance which both Sir Neil and his mother 
had often puazled over in vain. / 

**^ven Miss Marjorie CastVllain," she said, 
"was struck by it once; butyshe knew exactly 
of whose portrait I reminded jher." 

"Did she?" asked Gerard, thoughtfully. 
"But of course she never ^fuessed why. Lina, 
I am so grateful to think tlfeat she will always be 
your friend. Your inheritance will bring you 
no truer blessing than h^ friendship,' dear. If 
right had been done usi^p the years gone by, she 
— she might have beer/^my friend, too ; but it 
makes a coward of me, ^ven now, to think of the 
breadth and depth an A height of that if, while 
our lives have been-/- But that is over," he 
said, again checking jAimself at sight of the pain 
upon her face ; " andl, Lina, you will make up for 
all when our inheritance is yours. You will 
make up, as far as efeou may, for the long yeara 
thjit its owners havJe wasted. You understand, 
pet ; you will uno^erstand it utterly when the 
power is in your y hands. No need to tell my 
weak wishes to yjjou, when your heart is always 
tender and warmx/ for those who are poor, or sol- 
itary, or mistrufe feed, as — as we have been, my 
dear." ^^ 

" Gerard, hui*h I—oh, hush !" she sobbed, fall- 
ing on her kne^dbs beside the couch, and throwing 
her arms abont ti him. " Hush ! We will go to- 
gether— togethnfer. If not, I can never go." 

"But if tbJie gates of another home — far, far 
brighter, and. J far, far more beautiful — are opened 
for me at t'^Xe same time, dear," he whispered, 
softly, "couJMd I choose High Athelston, even if 
the choice viSjfe'ere mine?" 

"But, Gtiierard, those gates are always open. 
Oh, don't le.f(iave me vet I" she cried, in the selfish 
anguish of t»i<his new'grief. 

"Not yefssi," he answered, with ineifable ten- 
derness,* b 8 ^t too soon to make it worth while to 
take posgetd ision with you of your home." 

"Ybttr ;ighome, Gerard; you know it is your 
home, even" at this moment." 

" Not ir» « the eyes of the world ; and against I 
have made* \ it all clear there, I shall be tired, and 
— and rer^jldy to long for possession of the one 
beyond. wll wonder how soon I can see Sir Neil ? 
Tell me orBaif them all, lana^ especially of Colonel 
fitaart" > 

•And ib^ ie told him all the bright and pleasant 
tiiinfi the oi could remember, while a look of quiet 
iMp^ney jbiktole into his worn face. 

\ 



CHAPTER XLL 

MARJORIE DECIDES. 

Marjorie Castillain had driven Mrs. Eis- 
daile's ponies so far along the Bleaborough road 
that Mrs. Esdaile*s groom, from the seat behind 
her, felt it at last a dutv to remind her where 
they were. Maijorie acknowledged the remmd- 
er with her quiet, pleasant smile, and slowly 
turned the ponies' heads back toward Churchill. 
Even when they reached the cottages in Neth- 
er Lane, she waited still in her seat, so unwill- 
ing was she even yet to disturb the brother and 
sister. 

At last, rousing herself from her long, sad rev- 
erie, she gave the reins to the groom, and went 
up to the door of Mrs. Cheere's cottage. 

" Yes, they are together there, Miss Marjorie," 
said Dorcas, quite gently, in answer to Marjorie's 
question. "I keep in here quietly; they don't 
want me. I was glad in my heart to be able to 
help a little when he first came ; to put a fire (for 
he was starved, as if it was December instead of 
May), and something of that ; but I'm not want- 
ed now." 

"And you. Jet, have you seen him, dear?" 
asked Marjorie, with her gentle hand on the 
child's drooping head. 

" He would be there all the time, if he could. 
Miss Marjorie," said Dorcas, with a wonderful 
softening smile upon her face ; " but we know— ^ 
Jet and I both know — what quiet is worth for 
those that are ill and tired. So we wait a bit.'* 

With her own eyes gi'owing a little dim, as she 
met those of the woman whom she had always 
known hard and callous until the story of Grer- 
ard's life had stirred her, Marjorie turned quietly 
away, and tapped at the door of the other cot- 
tage. 

"It is good to have you back, Mr. Spendir," 
she said, as she stood with her hand in Gerard's ; 
her pitiful eyes betraying, against her will, their . 
sad surprise at the change in him. 

" It is good to see you, even for a moment, in 
this room," he said, a feverish color mounting to 
his cheeks. 

"I will stay a little if you will take your old 
place," she returned, sitting easily down beside 
the couch. "Lie back, just as you were lying 
when I came in, and then I can feel that I may 
stay more than a moment. I promised to come 
for Lina ; but I know it would be useless to ask . 
her to return with me, unless you came too." 

Gratefully Lina smiled her thanks. 

"I could not leave Gerard," she answered, al- 
most in a whisper. 

" Miss Marjorie," he said, " I have never seen 
you since you spoke so kindly and so bravely for 
line in court. May I thank you now ? for the re- 
membrance of your words is as clear to me yet 
as it was on that first day. And I want to tell 
you how I did it — ^yes, please let me ; I want to 
tell it you myself; the rest— all about this last 
journey of mine, and its result — Magdalen will 
tell you afterward. We fought together, as they 
said, on the very brink of the pool. Wo had 
met there, and, in our anger and impatience, we 
hardly heeded where we stood. We fought equal- 
ly, as the world would say — he had the greater 
skill and I Ae greater strength — but often and 
often since then — always siucft tVsKc^ — \.\Nac^^ 
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for that deed, hardly rooro than I should have 
had if I had known that I flung him to his 
death." 

*' We all understand — " hegan Marjorie, ear- 
nestly ; but he stopped her with a quick, beseech- 
ing glance. 

'* No, please, don't excuse me. I can have no 
excuse to offer presently before the Judgment- 
seat above. I had my own work to do ; why did 
1 think of his? Miss Marjorie," he continued, 
presently, " I should like you to know how often 
you lightened that work for roe, and brightened 
the life I led here, giving me a little glimpse of 
what other men's lives hold." 

** And I want to tell you, Gerard " — Marjorie 
spoke in grave and unaffected simplicity, as if 
she knew this talk between them was no ordinary 
talk, and needed no ordinary forms — ** how you 
have helped me (without knowing it) in making 
my own life a little less useless. But — but, aft- 
er all, I can not tell it you, I see. Gerard," she 
broke off, "you have found that church, and 
proved Sir Gerard's first marriage. I knew what 
you went to do, and I have been almost as anx- 
ious as Lina. I can see that you have succeed- 
ed, and I expected it, for I always felt the story 
was a true one. Ah, how different all our lives 
might have been, if this truth had never falsely and 
wickedly been concealed ! But I must not stay 
longer and weary you," she added, seeing how the 
feverish color came and went upon his worn and 
tired face. Some time you will let me come 
again." 

*'I wish," said Gerard, leaning against the 
couch, when he rose to bid her good-bye, and 
speaking with grave eaniestness ; ** I v/ish I felt 
sure you would be happy when — when you bear 
my mother's name. Let me think of it as my 
mother's name, Miss Marjone, and to be one day 
yours! I wish I felt quite sure you would be 
iiappy then." 

**How?" exclaimed Marjorie, w^hile a bright 
flush mounted to the very roots of her hair. 
** Your wife will be Lady Athelston, Gerard." 

He looked into her face, with a little of the old 
warm happiness in his eyes. 

'*It would not be worth while taking the title 
from Sir Neil, just for such a little while," he 
said ; " it would only have to go back to him. And 
his wife, and his son's wife, and his son's wife, on 
and on, will be those who will wear my mother's 
title, though so much that has always gone with 
it must now go to Lina. I like to think of you 
wearing it, Miss Castillain. I — I only wish I 
knew or felt sure that it would bring you a great 
happiness, such as life sometimes holds for such 
as you." 

*' I wish you would never think of me as I am 
going to be," said Marjorie, with her rare wistful- 
ness, ** but always as what I am." 

**I can not help thinking of the one, and try- 
ing to picture the other," Gerard answered. ** I 
do so little now, that my dreams and idle fancies 
have all their own way, and I try to picture the 
future of those who have been so kind to me. 
Like Orlando — isn't it. Miss Marjorie ? — I have 
been able to * look into happiness through other 
men's eyes.'" 

'*If you ever care to fancy what mi/ life will 
be, Gerard," the girl said, very softly, and almost 
solemnly, as she laid her hand in his, ''I hope it 
wllJmake the fancy bnghtcr for you to know that 



it can never be so listless and heedless a life again 
a;s it always had been until I knew you and Lina. 
And you must never picture it as spent with Neil, 
for I never shall be Lady Athelston." 

A startled sunnise, almost amounting to pain, 
had at firet filled Gerard's eyes as she spoke, and 
no answering words rose to bis lips. Lina's he^rt 
beut painfully in the short, deep silence, the mean- 
ing of which neither of the girls could, either then 
or aftenvard, even faintly comprehend. 

"Gerard, are you so sorry?" his sister asked, 
at las^, only anxious for liim to break this pause. 

" So glad," he answered, just in his old, clear, 
happy tynes, and now with all the old gladness in 
his smil(.\. 

TIjen Alaijorie bid good-bye, and went ; and 
as she drWe slowly back, in the calm snnset 
light, her tmoughts lingered still with the brother 
and sister, auad she had no need to hide their sad- 
ness and hop^elessness now, as she always would 
when any eyest could read and interpret them. 

" How hard m was," she whispered to herself, as 
she turned the ponies slowly into the lawn at The 
Anchorage, " to wiide from Lina the shock I felt 
at the first sight o« him ! Ah I the long anxiety, 
and the ceaseless wlprk, and the meagre life, have 
told upon him now,\a8 well as that honible con- 
finement before MaiVh. What can be done to 
counteract all these ?' 

And no smile caral| to Maijorie*s face, even 
when Jack Esdaile ranlup and sprung beside her 
in the cai-riage. The Vheels rolled on lightly 
over the gravel. Tiie iljch, sweet breath of the 
hawthorn made the air frawant around her. The 
red light, lingering in the Awestem sky, shone daz- 
zlingly on all the windows iX the low, white house 
she loved as she had newer loved her home. 
Upon the steps, against thcl rich background of 
clustering roses, Colonel Stilart stood waiting to 
receive her. And still MaijJbrie's face was grave 
and thoughtful, and, without Igiving up the reins, 
or leaving her seat when the jbonies stopped, she 
asked if she might drive on to iHawkedale. 

"Tell William to take his sW again, Ck)lonel 
Stuart," she pleaded, with a gla f ce at the groom, 
"and I will send the phaeton bS|ck by him." 

"You may stay at home no\f» William," the 
colonel said; "I am going to dpve on. Jack, 
run in, and, when those ladies arels<^^ *ell mam- 
ma that I am taking Miss Maijlprie home, and 
that Miss Chester is not coming hai^ to-day. Say 
that Marjorie is coming again toV sorrow, and 
that I will tell her eveiy thing elsf when I re- 
turn." 

"Now, Miss Maijorie, wiU you\tell me of 
them ?" he asked, when she bad mo^fecl her seat, 
and he had taken the reins. , 

So she told him all she thought off Gerard ; all 
the hopeless thoughts which she hald hidden be- 
fore. \ 

" It will weary him for me to go t o-night," he 
said; "but I must bring him home with nie in 
the morning. Rest and ease, w ith cwre and nour- 
ishment, will soon do their work in \ restoring a 
fine frame and constitution such as hiU." 

" They may— please God they wil^," said the 
girl, still with the rare, sweet gravity* upon her 
fiice which Colonel Stuart so often porJdered over 
now. 

" There is one thing which I must do at once,'* 
mused Marjorie through that solitary evening — 
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for Mr. Castillain and his elder daughter were 
dining at Burton — "I must tell Neil what I 
told Sir Gerard Athelston — ^how funny it sounds ! 
— this evening. It is due to him to know (now 
that others know it) how I can never be his wife. 
I will write to him in the morning. I fancy he 
mast know — because now he understands what 
real love is — how impossible it would be that he 
and I should marry. He and I ! so impossible 
it is ; and he will see this as I see it, now that he 
knows how ungovernable one's love is." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

NEIL AND MARJOBIE TELL THE TRUTH. 

Colonel Stuart had been at the cottage all 
the morning, but had not taken Gerard and Lin a 
back with him to The Anchorage, as he had in- 
tended, for Gterard was not fit to be removed. 
The colonel had sent at once for a physician 
from Bleaborough; but the chief prescription 
lyid been for rest, and the chief words had been 
pitying ones for Lina, when she read the hope- 
lessness which his simple directions betrayed. 
And now the colonel had sauntered down the 
lane with him toward The Anchorage, where his 
carriage waited, and where he was to lunch. 

"Did you send and ask Sir Neil Athelston to 
come, Lina ?" asked Gerard, when they had been 
some time alone. 

"Yes, dear. Jet went. It pleases him to do 
any thing for you. It seems his only pleasure 
just now." 

"Dear little fellow," Gerard said, smiling as 
he used to smile upon the child. "It is such a 
joy to me to think he will be cared for always. 
His grandmother loves him really— doesn't she, 
Lina? — and you will have the power to do all 
that money can do^^for him, and the love to do it 
as no one else could, j Lina, he is not like his 
father, is he ? — is he, dear ?" 

The wistful questioning of the weak, low voice 
went to Lina*s heart. She seemed to see, for 
the first time, how anxiously he had brought the 
child up in their |^verty, looking always forward 
to his manhood. 

"I should think his father, as a boy, must 
have been as unlike Jet as it is possible for any 
boy to have been," she answered, confidently. 

"I think so — I hope so. I wish Sir Neil 
would come." 

Then, almost as the words were uttered, Lina 
heard Sir Neil's step on the garden path. He 
came in quietly, a resolute look upon his face, 
such as Gerard had never seen there before. 

"I did not know you were so ill," he said, 
standing beside the couch, and slowly withdraw- 
ing his eyes from Lina. 

Then he ran his fingers through his curls, and 
looked longingly at the hat which he had taken 
off and put down as he entered ; for Lina was 
gone now, and he was alone with the man of 
whom he had thought with contempt through 
many months, and it was no use trying to think 
of him with contempt now; and — and — what 
could he say? What had he been brought there 
to say ? Why had Lina gone away, and where 
was she ? 

Lying on the bed upstairs was Lina, with 
lier &ce hidden, ^o Ue so, in silent, solitaiy 



prayer, was a rest unspeakable for the anxious 
girl, and so she did not move until the sound of 
the opening door reached her. Then she rose, 
drawing her hand a moment across her tired 
eyes, and went do^\Ti- stairs again to take her 
place by Gerard's couch. 

"Lina, Sir Neil bid me wish you good-bye. 
He would have liked to see you, but I knew you 
would not wish to come." 

"No, Gerard." 

Then there was a silence between them, which 
Gerard broke at last, with an anxious question- 
ing in his voice. 

"Magdalen, Sir Neil will not believe that you 
refuse to take, at once, the home and wealth that 
you inherit legally." 

^^Never without you, Gerard," she ciied, in 
quick dissent. 

"It is too late for me, dear. I told Sir Neil 
exactly what you said," he added, presently, al- 
most as if in haste to break her silence ; "and, 
Lina, he refused to take advantage of my death. 
He must have the title — he knows that, though 
he didn't mention it — but he resigns eveiy thing 
else. Are you sui-prised ?" 

"Yes," she answered, quietly, "very much 
surprised — even now." 

" Even now ! " he echoed, with a smile. " Then 
it does not sui'prise you now^ quite as it would 
have done some time ago ?" 

" No." 

" He is going away, Lina," her brother said, 
watcliing her anxiously as he spoke. "His 
mother has a small estate in Scotland, and he 
says he shall go there. It is a ien-m smaller than 
many on the estate here, he says ; but he shall 
find plenty to do ; and he is going at once. He 
was making light of it all, but I don't know how 
far he meant it. I showed him the copy of our 
mother's marriage register, but he would not read 
it. He turned his eyes away, and then began to 
speak to me of you." 

"Grerard dear, rest now," said Linll, tenderly 
laying her cool little hand upon his forehead; 
"von have talked so much. Let me read to 
you." 

" Not quite yet ; I want to tell you all before 
I rest. Sir Neil told me how long he had loved 
you, and how deeply ; though you would never 
listen to him. He told me how wrong he knew 
he had been in telling you of this love while he 
was engaged to Miss Castillain, but how he had 
let it master him in his selfishness and idleness. 
He said that it would live through all bis life, 
and that he should tell this at on'ce to Miss Cas- 
tillain ; but that he should never mention it again 
to pain you. He knew himself unworthy of you 
— he had known it for long, he said — but his love 
had grown so strong within him that he could 
not root it out now; and then, more earnestly 
than I had fancied he could ever speak, he beg- 
ged me to persuade you to go home to High 
Athelston as its mistress, and to give his moth- 
er a home with you there. Lina, how strange 
it was to hear this from his lips, I can not say. 
Dear, will you go ?" 

" Oh 1 Gerard, hush ! — please, hush!'* she en- 
treated. "Let us be together." 

"Sir Neil want« High Athelston to have its 
own mistress," he went on, as if by a gi-eat ef- 
fort, "and to be ruled and governed only by her 
orders ; and he will have the tc\a\^\CL^'iA>K5X'a^\^ 
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at once ; though I pleaded that it should lie 'with 
US at present, because I shall never have a claim 
to make, and you do not wish to make one — 
while I am — with yout I hope he will be per- 
suaded t)y Colonel Stuart, as he will not listen to 
me. It will make little difference, after all, if 
your home is his mother's still — as it would natu- 
rally be — for he will all his life be the baronet, 
Lina." 

" Oh, Gerard," she interrupted, the cry wrung 
from her in her sore fear and pain, **I can not 
bear this I Oh, if God will only leave us togeth- 
er, or take us together ! Gerard, I dai*e not lose 
you ; do not talk of that time." 

"Pet," he said, with a flash of the old bright- 
ness in his eyes, "I want you to give me one of 
the blocks from that drawer — a prepared one, 
and a well-pointed pencil. It is so long since 
my fingers have been at their old task, and just 
now I feel as if they had their old strength and 
power. May I try ?" 

She brought him the block and pencil, stand- 
ing by in speechless hope to see him take them 
in his hands. A few nervous strokes he di^w ; 
then, with a little laugh, he held the block more 
firmly, and bent above it, trying with intense care 
to make some of his old touches of delicate shad- 
owing. 

"No," he said, after a few minutes' effort, 
looking up into his sister's disappointed eyes; 
"no, the strokes will not come as I wish them. 
Look at these wild outlines." 

" They remind mo of our own Cornish cliffs," 
she said, brokenly, crushing back her tears. 

"Do they?" he asked, absently. "Lina, do 
you remember that last day in Cornwall — our 
birthday — when we went to the islands ? And 
do you remember what Miss Castillain said of 
them on the day you found me by the mountain 
lake?" 

"Yes, I remember it all," whispei*ed Lina, 
" and the bright picture Colonel Stuart gave us 
afterward. I remember that day so well, and 
how you worked among us while we idled there." 

"Oh, Lina, if it had only been told me that 
day, as it was told to you, that under the waters 
of that quiet little pool there lurked a certain 
death!" 

"Shall I put away the block?" she asked, 
gently turning that subject aside. 

"Yes, I can not do it, though I fancied so 
wildly that I could. Yes, take it, dear. It is 
not a very manly thing to own to, is it ? — but I 
am tired, really tired. Lina, what is that hymn 
which tells us that the rest will be longer than 
the toil ? Oh ! such a recompense ! Short toil 
^-eternal rest. Can you sing it to me ?" 

While she sung, sweetly and softly, sitting be- 
side him with his hand in hers, and her eyes turn- 
ed from his patient, resting face, Neil Athelston 
walked rapidly to Hawkedale, and asked to see 
Marjorie. She should hear the truth at last from 
his own lips — the truth so long kept hidden in his 
cowardice. 

Miss Marjorie was alone in the drawing-room. 
So the old servant said ; and Neil, with the priv- 
ilege of her aflSanced husband, entered the room 
unannounced. Marjorie was writing at her desk, 
but when she saw him she rose with a smile. 

" Neil ! — how strange ! I was just then writ- 
ing to you." 

Week after week, month after month, they had 



put off telling of the conviction which had been j 
growing so strong within them; and now the 
reserve had broken for both on the same day. ' 
Without seeing a word of the letter, Neil knew I 
what she had written ; and before a word passed 
his lips, Marjorie knew what he had come to say. ' 
And they looked into each other's -eyes, and at , 
that moment understood each other, as they had 
never done through all the years that they had 
been betrothed. 

"Marjorie, I think you know what I hare 
come to say," he began, humbly ; " you look as 
if you knew it, dear ; but, in any case, I most 
tell you now. Marjorie, my faith and fealty to 
you have been, for a whole year, worthless- 
worthless as all belonging to me has been. I 
will not tell you how earnestly I hope it will be 
difierent now ; what right have I to believe that 
you care ? I will not tell you that your own life 
will be happier spent apart from mine; what 
right have I to speak of that ? I can only tell 
you the simple truth. I have let a new love fill 
my heart. I have learned now that the affection 
I offered you was not what I thought it was, 
and what it ought to have been. Marjorie, yon 
know who has worked this change in me. Linn 
— ^Athelston will never accept the love which I 
pressed upon her when I insulted her in every 
such word I uttered, but it must be hers always 
now ; and — and knowing its strength witMn me, 
I know it is the only love which I can oner my 
wife." 

"Yes, I know it too," said Maijorie, in her 
ready, genial tones, but with a gentle compassion 
in her eyes. " I am so glad you have told me 
this yourself, Neil ; I have been long hoping yon 
would do so. I knew what you had to rell, but 
I would not say it for you. 1 waited for yoo to 
tell it me yourself. " 

"And you saw how cowardly I was in shrink- 
ing from this ?" • 

"Yes, Neil," she ansinaered, brightly; '*aiidl 
was cowardly myself, too. How could I be sure 
that papa would not advertise, * I do hereby give 
notice that I disown my daughter Marjorie, in 
consequence of her disobedience in the matter of 
taking a husband.' I saw just^uch an advertise- 
ment yesterday in an old register ; and it sound- 
ed very like papa. Just think what my chances 
would have been after that! Neil, aren't you 
afraid of a similar act on the part of your moth- 
er? If Lady Athelston would only marry papa 
now, they might work out personally their own 
ends and aims ! 'Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, don't you think ?" 

"It would hardly consummate their own ends, 
would it?" asked Neil, too really grave to enter 
into the spirit of her words, and too really fond 
of her to bear this separation lightly, as she seem- 
ed to do. "High Athelston was to be the gainer 
by ottr marriage, Marjorie — High Athelston and 
its master." 

"Thank you, Neil," she answered, quietly; 
"but our parents' schemes have gone agley — as 
the best laid will, you know, whether of mice or 
men — or even women. Our loves were beyond 
their reach, little as they imagined it." 

"Marjorie," said Neil, thinking it best to say 
as little as he could of either Mr. Castillain or 
Lady Athelston, while his thoughts were so sore, 
" it is sorrowful work saying good-bye to you." • 

" Where are you going, Neil ?" 
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She asked it anxiously, but with very little 
surprise. She knew that he was not even now 
the real master of High Athelston, aird she could 
sympathize with his crushed ambition as well as 
with his hopeless love. 

**To Scotland, Marjorie. Where else could 
I go? What other home have I a right to 
claim ?" 

"I hope it is not to be a very long good-bye," 
she said, with a smile, as she gave him her hand. 
**I shall miss you greatly; we are such old 
friends, are not we ? Don't stay away from us 
all veiT long. Neil" — the young voice which 
had struggled to be cheery grew low and sad 
again — -^^ have you seen Linaand her brother to- 
day?" 

*' Yes, I saw her for a hioment ; she soon went 
away, as she always does from me. He sent for 
me, and I was with him while he told me — all 
that he had to tell," he added, hurriedly. 

**It is sad to see him, is not it?" asked Mar- 
jorie, showing in her face how well she under- 
stood what this all was. ''He used to look so 
strong and stalwart, one can not help thinking 
what a long course of hard work and self-denial 
it must have been which has brought him to this ; 
and one can not help fretting over it. Yet he 
does not ; he seems as brave and ready to meet 
death, Neil, as he was brave and ready to meet 
the trials of his life." 

" Colonel Stuart was going back to him when 
I came away, Maijorie,"he said, avoiding a di- 
rect answer to her words; '*I am glad he is so 
true a friend to them both. It struck me from 
the first as such a characteristic of Stuart that 
he should be the one to have helped" — not yet 
could he bring himself to utter Gerard^s name 
naturally enough to venture it to Marjorie — " to 
have helped in the gathering of that sum which 
was to have repaid the imaginary debt to old Mr. 
Esdaile." 

** Yes, just characteristic of him," replied Mar- 
jorie, with a wonderful, quiet gladness in her 
eves. 

m 

Then they bid good-bye — a good-bye the 
memory of which was pleasant to them both 
through all the after-years. And Neil fancied, 
as he walked slowly back on the familiar way, 
that if Sir Gerard Athelston's son had inherited 
his rightful name and home, the fulfillment of 
old Mr. Castillain's pet scheme would have been 
easier to Marjorie. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE GATE OF TEARS. 

The gi'eater part of each day was spent by 
Marjorie Castillain, and Colonel Stuart or Mrs. 
Esdaile, at the cottage in Nether Lane. No one 
else could share Lhia's grief; at the coming of 
no one else did Gerard's face brighten as it bright- 
ened at the coming of these friends who had been 
his friends through all. Still, they knew that 
there were hours and hours when he would be 
happier alone with his sister, and then they nev- 
er intruded into the silent room. Sometimes, for 
a whole morning, Marjorie would sit down-stairs 
talking to, or quietly helping, Mrs. Cheere (who 
took the work of the house, as well as the work 
of the hired nurse, upon herself, and, both men- 



tally and bodily, " went softly "), and then would 
walk homeward, only having left a silent kiss 
on Lina's lips, and a whispered word or two for 
Gerard. But there were other times, when she 
would linger in his room for hours, with that 
bright sense of ease which peculiarly belonged to 
Marjorie, and made her seem at home wherever 
she might be. 

It was on the last morning in May that Colonel 
Stuart, buried in anxious thought, walked alone 
to the cottage. He had spent most of the pre- 
vious night beside Gerard's bed, and he knew 
that the end was drawing near. It would be a 
calm and peacefid end ; but none the less sad for 
those who witnessed it, and who knew what the 
solitude afterward would be for the twin-sister. 

So Colonel Stuart was thinking, when he reach- 
ed the cottage-door, and looked down upon a pit- 
iful little object. Jet, with his head held tight- 
ly in his hands, was sobbing without a sound, 
while his whole frame shook and trembled in the 
emotion which was unchild-like in its intensity. 

Colonel Stuart, with his arm about the shak- 
ing little form, was whispering his few cheering 
words of comfort, when Lady Athelston came 
through the cottage-door, her face unusually pale, 
and with the mark of tears still on it. He turn- 
ed to walk with her down the garden ; then, in 
his quiet, soothing way, he asked for Neil. 

"He is gone," she answered, understanding 
this question, as he knew she would, from the 
motion of his lips, ''and I am desolate without 
him. But Miss Chester is coming back — some 
day — when — Oh, I have felt so miserable in 
there ! He ought to be at High Athelston. If 
he is to die, he should die at High Athelston ! 
Should not it be so, Alick ?" 

"It mattei*s little," he answered, with a smile 
she could understand, whether she guessed right- 
ly at the words or not. 

** Colonel Stuart," she said, "you will not go up 
to him ? He has been disturbed much to-day ; 
and is very tired, Marjorie says. She herself is 
waiting do>vn-stairs. See ! she is sitting iat the 
window there, and will not go up unless she is 
called." 

'* I understand," he said. " I will walk a lit- 
I tie way with you, Lady Athelston." 

Whether she heard his answer or not, she was 
glad to take his offered arm ; for the tears and 
distress of this morning had left her weaker even 
than usual, and,* with a feeling of unwonted deli- 
cacy, she had come alone. 

Even when he returned, after leaving her at 
the entrance to the park. Colonel Stuart saw that 
Mai jorie still sat beside the window ; but her head 
was not bent now : it was raised as if she listened 
to some sound far off. So he paused a minute 
at the gate, looking thoughtfully away among the 
shadows of the overarching elm-boughs, and just 
then Dorcas came from the cottage behind him, 
and throwing her arms about the sorrowing child, 
she took him tenderly into her own home, and 
closed the door upon their weeping. 

Upstairs, in the room where Gerard lay, the 
silence had been the hush of peace, and not de- 
spair. Lina*s eyes, as she sat beside him, were 
fixed upon his face with a yearning that was un- 
utterably sad in its intensity ; but his were far 
away just then, out among the sunlit leaves and' 
pure white clouds ; and the yearning that was in 
them had no sadness in it. 
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They were- both silent, as they were so often 
now, in that hashed, expectant silence in which 
the living and the dying feel so keenly the gi-eat 
gulf between them, yet feel so mercifully the one 
Hope which spans this gulf. 

It was Grerard who broke the silence at last, 
speaking softly, as his eyes came back from their 
long gaze, and rested on the pale and wistful face 
beside him. 

*'Lina, I am so glad, so very glad that you 
have consented to go back — I mean to go home 
— to High Athelston." 

"You asked me, Gerard," she said, wearily. 
'* Can I do any thing but what you wish?" 

"Lady Athelston is really fond of you, my 
pet," he went on, seeking for all the comfort that 
the thought could give them, " really fond of you ; 
and I can see a happy life in store for you — a hap- 
py life such as you have never known, my little 
sister." 

She tried to answer brightly the tender ques- 
tioning of his eyes, but she could not. 

"Lina," he said, presently, "I want — I want 
you to give me my Order of License ; my ticket 
of leave, I mean, dear. It is always in a hidden 
pocket of my coat. I had to carry it about with 
me, and I always made the pocket myself: such 
.A cheery task, Lina." 

One passionate, grievous sob burst impetuous- 
ly from the girl's heart as she rose and looked 
where he bid her. Never had she seen the paper 
she sought, and now, of all times, how could she 
bear to look upon it ? Tightly she clasped her 
fingers round the folded sheet, and brought it to 
him with her face averted. 

"Even now, can it give you pain to look upon 
it ?" he asked, with a smile which showed how 
little pain it could give him. " Why, Lin a, if it 
had not been given me, where should I have been 
now? Not here with yon, my darling. Eight 
years, this order says, and not six of them have 
passed yet. I should have been there still but 
for this paper which you will not look upon. Yet 
even I, Lina, until to-day, have not dared to open 
it since it was given me. I felt that if I taw 
the words before my eyes, I must tear them into 
atoms. But now it is different. I think I could 
read them now." 

He held the paper open in his hands and tned 
to follow the words. Lina had buried her face 
upon the bed, and did not see how the effort 
failed. 

" The lines swim before me," he said, shad- 
ing his eyes with one hand. " What is it, Lina ? 
* Her Majesty is graciously pleased to grant to 
Gerard Dymocke, who was convicted of Forgery 
at the — ' No, I can not read that ; for it brings 
back, even yet, the isolation and the constant 
weariness, and, above all, the terrible degrada- 
tion. But what is this, Lina, above the seal? 
*And her Majesty hereby orders that the said 
Gerard Dymocke be set at liberty within thirty 
days from the date of this order.' How well I 
remember those thirty days, Lina! The man 
who worked next me had no such liberation to 
look forward to ; and so I used — " 

"Oh, hush, hush! "cried Lina, raising her an- 
guished face, and passionately crushing the parch- 
ment under her fingers. "Oh, Gerard, I dare not 
remember that time — ^to-day." 

"For me," said Gerard, softly, "it should be 
^ood to remember it to-day. The liberty was 



given me for — " He broke off suddenly, seeitig 
her piteous suffering. "Lina, I will think of it 
no more. Will you burn that for me ? I need 
it no longer. Let me see you destroy it." 

And she burned it ; standing to watch it con- 
sume because he watched it, though she did so 
in a passion of weeping which she tried in vain to 
suppi-ess. 

" My dear, my dear, the greatest grief through 
all was, that you should have to bear the dishon- 
or I had brought on this name of ours ; and that 
you must fight alone that battle of life which I 
once felt so strong to fight for you. Oh, Lina, 
what a shattered plan mine isl But, darling, 
even of these fragments One Hand can make a 
perfect plan at last ; and you will do the work 
for which I was not worthy." 

" Gerard, Gerard, I can not bear it ! Oh, my 
brother, talk of other things !" 

A little silent pause, while her face was hidden 
on his wasted hands ; then he spoke with his old 
brightness, only the tones were so low and weak : 

"Lina, do you remember the first time I took 
you out to sea alone, and how I could not fright- 
en vou ?" 

" You never could frighten me, Gerard." 

Not a word more of the separation that was 
coming ; not a word more of the life she was to 
live without him ; only loving, cheery memories 
now of that life which they had spent togc-iher 
long ago before the clouds had gathered abont 
them. And the anguished weeping ceased at^ 
last, and the girl's eyes (brave in their grief) 
could look again, without their blinding tears, 
into the patient ones upon the pillows. 

Higher and higher rose the sun, in all the brill- 
iance of its morning strength. 

"Lina, I want to see Jet once more." 

" He is here, dear Gerard. I will fetch him, 
if yon are not too tired now." 

"Not— not too tired." 

Jet came in, treading softly, and with his small 
hands tightly locked before him, in the determi- 
nation to hold back his tears, at cost of any strug- 
gle. And then the young man and the child 
looked into each other's eyes, until there grew 
theitk the old, quiet light of laughter which had 
been so familiar in the busy days which they had 
spent together in these little rooms. 

" Laddie," said Gerard, presently, with a beau- 
tiful, tender smile, which the child never could 
forget through all his life, and, kissing the sor- 
rowful little face as men but rarely kiss, "don't 
forget me. Try not ever quite to forget me, and 
some day we shall find each other again — and 
know each other, I hope — in our Father's home. 
Good-bye, laddie ; kiss me once again — the last 
of the kisses that used to be so pleasant to me." 

And still the cliild could keep back his tears, 
while he stood there, knowing he looked his last 
upon the man who had taken him generously into 
his warm heart, when there was no one else in 
all the world to do so; but Gerard heard the 
sobs burst forth beyond restraint when Lina led 
the boy tenderly away. 

The sun rose higher still, strong and untiring 
in its course, and the bright spring day was near- 
ly in the zenith of its beauty. 

"Lina," said Gerard, as he lay looking out 
into the far, calm blue beyond the floating clouds, 
"long ago, in those weary days among the con- 
victs, I used to get weak and tired sometimes at 
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nights — not often, dear, but sometimes; so ex- 
hausted that I used to fancy the possibility of 
dying there, and — to fear it, Lina. I feared the 
ngony of death itself; I feared the — the judg- 
ment afterward; fancying God's verdict might 
be what man's had been. Now all fear is gone. 
I know how He who is the highest in judgment 
does not judge us as we judge each other. So I 
have no fear, my darling — only peace. Is not 
this knowledge worth the pain which taught it 
me, dear little sister — the pain which is not great 
for me to-day ?" 

But she could not answer the words whose 
truth was so intense, even while they were utter- 
ed in physical pain. 

^* I will not ask yon to read again," he said, 
touching the Book which lay upon the bed, and 
looking sadly into her wide and pitiful eyes; 
**but will you sing to me? I love to hear your 
voice, my darling. Sing of the Kindly Light." 

The lust notes died softly in the hush, and 
GerardV thoughts seemed far away — ^as far, per- 
haps, as where was breaking, even now, that mom 
of which site had been telling. 

"Lina," he said presently, turning to her with 
his o\\'n bright smile, **you remember how we 
sung together, in the old days when we fancied 
we were very lonely children — lonely with each 
other ! Oh, how often have some of the words 
come back to me in your own dear voice! I 
should like to sing with yon once again if I can. 
Will you begin, dsBrling? You know the hymn 
yoa spoke of last night." 

Gazing out among the sunny leaves, because 
she could not trust liei*self to look into his face 
now, Lina sung, 

"Art thou weary, art thon languid, 
Art thoa sore distressed ?" 

And he, his white lips weak and tremulous, 
took up the words and notes, and softly sung the 
answer, 

•'Come to me, saith One, and, coming, 
Be at rest." 

Through each verse those answering lines grew 
fainter and fainter, while Lina's sweet tones 
struggled through her tears, • 

"If I find Him, if I follow, 
What Uis guerdon here ?" 

A very whisper now was the answer from the 
sinking voice, 

"Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear." 

Softly Lina's question followed, 

"If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last?" 

"Sorrow vanquished, labor— ended— " 

Lina, in a very passion of weeping, hid her 
fiice upon the bed now, for the dying voice had 
ceased. 

Tlie sun had risen to its midday height, and 
was shining in its fullest splendor, and in the 
meridian of its strength and power. Both Ger- 
ard's weak hands were clasped in Lina's, and she 
spoke to him softly and wistfully, as if, in the 
hush of the angel's presence, she conld detain him 
by her clinging, sorrowing love. And he looked 
into her face with a light in his eyes more beau- 
tiful than any smile, but he could not speak, for 
his breath was slow and failing now. 



And then, as she looked, he fancied that her 
kneeling figure and her yearning face were diift- 
ing from him slowly, slowly ; that the room was 
widening for him into infinite space. And then 
the angel stood between them. 

All over now, and there was rest unspeakable 
for Gerard. Only twenty-eight ! But there are 
many men who tell their fourscore years, and yet 
live less than he. Only twenty-eight I But He 
who closed the tired eyes before the sun began 
to sink, knew how the burden and*heat of the 
day had been borne. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

WANTED, NEXT OP KIN. 

"Next op Kin. — Jelprey. The next of 
kin of Eustace Jelfrey, who died in Afnca, are 
requested to communicate with Messrs. Beard 
and Cartwright, Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

That was the advertisement which attracted 
the attention of both Colonel Stuait and Marjo- 
rie Castillain on the veiy morning of Gerard's 
deatli, neither of whom, however, broke in upon 
Lina's solitary grief to show it to her. 

By the same day's post, the colonel wrote to 
Messrs. Beard and Cartwright, describing Jet's 
relationship to Eustace Jelfrey, asking for further 
particulars, and inclosing the address of his own 
solicitors. The reply was to the effect that the 
particulara which Colonel Stuart had kindly fur- 
nished had been fonvarded by Messrs. Beard and 
Cartwnght to their client, whose further com- 
mands they awaited. 

** We will not show it to Lina, nor tell her 
we have written, until a further answer comes, 
Marjorie," Mrs. Esdaile said. ** Only you and I 
and Alick know, and we may save her disap- 
pointment." 

On the vei7 day after Gerard's funeral, Lina 
started for Cornwall, and Mrs. Cheere and Jet 
accompanied her. She was very glad of this. 
She was not yet strong enough to bear the re- 
sponsibility, as well as the fatigue, of traveling ; 
and it was much better for her to have the care 
and attention of the woman who had groAvn to 
love her for her brother's sake, than those of a 
maid. As for .the child, she was glad indeed to 
have him with her, for she loved him for her 
brother's sake, and she longed for her grand- 
father to know Gerard's boy. So the thoughtful 
plan, concocted between Marjorie and Dorcas, 
succeeded admirably; and the fatigue of the 
journey, as well as the duties which awaited her 
at Tresean, were lightened wonderfully by Mrs. 
Cheere. They were lightened even by Jet, too, 
for the teaching of childhood had fitted him well 
for such tasks as he now loved to perform for 
Lina and her sick grandfather. 

More than three weeks Hiram Dymocke lived, 
through Lina's ever- watchful, ever- tender nurs- 
ing; then he died peacefully, with his wife's 
name upon his lips, and the hand of his daugh- 
ter's child in his. And when the old man's will 
was read, it was found that, at the earnest desire 
of his granddaughter, he had left all which by 
right she should have inherited to the adopted 
child of his late grandson, to be invested for him, 
as his guardians approved, but not used till he 
came of age. Then a grave in the church-yard 
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(far removed from that one beneath the wall, 
which was no longer nameless) was closed for 
the last time, and Uiram Dymocke lay besidq 
his wife; the clouds and suspicions which had 
separated them for years all scattered and melted 
now. 

On their return to Highshire, Mrs. Cheere and 
Jet settled quietly down again in the white cot- 
tage in Nether Lane, and Lina took up her abode 
with Lady Athelston at High Athelston. It cost 
her a gi-eat struggle to do this, because she knew 
her presence would keep the mother and son 
apart; still, she could not forget that she had 
promised Lady Athelston, in Gerard's presence, 
nor could she pretend to be ignorant that it would 
be a relief to Neil's mother to have her to depend 
upon once more ; nor how she, too, longed in her 
loneliness to be near those few true, tried friends, 
who had been so kind to her and to Gerard. 

So she went, and the weeks passed on until 
the autumn-time, bringing no changes but those 
subtle ones which we pass by almost unnoticed. 
Lina was indeed like a daughter to Lady Ath- 
elston, giving her a daughter's care, almost a 
daughter's love, and quite a daughter's obedi- 
ence. No one knew what useless, though pleas- 
^ antly sustained, frauds were her grave consulta- 
tions with Lady Athelston, when any plans were 
mooted for the estates or tenantry ; and those pet 
speeches of the little real mistress of the house. 

" I will ask Lady Athelston what she will wish 
done;" **I will speak to your mistress, and let 
you know what she decides." No one knew 
what hollow little fictions were those orders 
which she represented as Sir Neil's, when the 
agents told her he refused to give any directions 
by letter, and always referred them to her. No 
one, on all the estate, knew what an absolute lit- 
tle mistress Lina was made to be, even while she 
gave these commands which purported to be ^ir 
Neil's or Lady Athelston's; nor was any one 
ever allowed to- see Lady Athelston's utter de- 
pendence upon her. With noble, womanly, del- 
icate tact, Lina hid this, while she did, most 
anxiously, nil she could do in her new and trying 
position. 

It was not often that Sir Neil wrote to her — 
rarely, except in answer to those letters which 
asked for his wishes in certain matters — 6nt when 
he did, he could make his letters pleasant to her ; 
and he never let them speak one word of love, 
or of disappointment, or of dissatisfaction for his 
isolated life. They were always simple and man- 
ly, but nothing more ; for Neil had never pos- 
sessed Gerard's hopefulness and bright content. 

Colonel Stuart had, two or three times, been 
to see him in Scotland, and had always brought 
back a cheery description of his faim and his 
busy life. 

**It is a model faim, even for Scotland," he 
used to say; **and Neil is always doing some- 
thing ; not that Neil, even yet, knows very much 
about it all ; but he is steadily determined to 
lenm, and he does not shun work. It is more 
praise, too, than you can imagine it to be, when 
his bailiff (himself an educated fellow, and an ex- 
peiienced farmer) pronounces him improving." 

*'PoorNeilI" 

**Not poor," the colonel would answer, smil- 
jng at Majjoiies pet term ; " there is no poor 
Jook about him. He looks twice as well—and as 
handsome, too— as he used to look lounging in 



the billiard -room and drawing-rooms at High 
Athelston ; and if his hands are not so white 
and soft as when he drove his favorites in Hyde 
Park, I can tell you they have gained in strength 
and skill." 

Marjorie's letters to Neil were more frequent 
than Lina's, and longer by far. She loved to 
send him droll pictures of old familiar places and 
people ; comical Incidents of her own home life ; 
long, chatty accounts of life at High Athelston, 
and every little bit of news she could gather. So 
well she knew what a trial was this new life for 
him, after the gayety and splendor and adula- 
tion of his whole past existence ! So well she 
understood how hungry he would be for home 
news now! But amusing as her letters were, 
they always helped him, too ; strengthening him, 
and cheering him, as well as giving him just that 
relief of hope which they were intended to give. 
And when he told her so, and thanked her, he 
pleased her as no words of his had ever pleased 
her in the old days of their betrothal. 

It was to him that Maijorie was writing on a 
certain autumn day, when Lina entered the li- 
brary and sat down to rest beside the fire. Mar- 
jorie was staying at High Athelston, as she oft- 
en staid even now, for Lady Athelston and Lina 
both loved to have her there, and knew, too, that 
her own home was even less bright for her than 
it used to be. Before she finished her letter, she 
turned and spoke to Lina. 

"Any message for Neil ?" 

"I was just thinking of him," the gir^answer- 
ed, simply; "I suppose because I guessed to 
whom you were writing; or — perhaps because 
his mother has been talking of him, and wanting 
him." 

"It would be so much better for him to come 
home, wouldn't it ?" asked Marjories waiting ea- 
gerly for the reply. 

** I don't know. He knows best." 

"Do you tell him how his mother frets for 
him, Lina, and how her strength fails ?" 

"Yes, when I write." 

" I suppose, then," returned Maijorie, with a 
little sigh, " that he is too busy to comfe. Col- 
oflel Stuart says he is always busy. Busy! — I 
can not tKck the word to Neil in my mind even 
yet. Colonel Stuart is going to Scotland to- 
night." 

" Why?" asked Lina, involuntarily. 

" I do not know," was the slow answer ; " un- 
less he goes to see Neil. He would hardly stiirt 
ofi^ on a couple of days' visit to that distance to 
any one else, would he ? Yet I don*t know, he 
has so many friends and fellow-officers scattered 
over the kingdom. I am glad he is going away 
for a little, because he seems to be growing so 
quiet here. He has not cared to join in our pet- 
ty gayeties lately, as he always used to do." 

" Yet he is jiist the same," returned Lina, ear- 
nestly, "kind and good and helpful to all." 

" Yes ; he could not be othenvise. Why, he 
makes even Hawkedale pleasant when he is 
there ; and it is not, you are well aware, a nat- 
urally pleasant place, less so than ever now. 
Papa still refuses to believe that my engagement 
with Neil is canceled, and insists on talking of 
it, on purpose to prevent the possibili^ of any 
one imagining it over. And he makes me listen 
: to him uTviW 1 bxiTtv viitb shame. Oh, Line, it is 
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life to make up for it. Even you, ray lonely 
child, are scarcely so unutterably lonely as I am. 
You are of use, and you are loved, although you 
have no relations. I am neither, though I have 
father and sister. But you are good ; that must 
make all the difference." 

Such a speech from Marjorie struck Lina as 
sadly as desponding words always do strike us 
from lips that are used to fun and laughter. 

**I wish sometimes," continued Marjorie, very 
low, ** that they would drift away — all the weari- 
some things around me, all the weaiisome tasks 
before me — that it would all be over, Lina." 

**0h, Marjorie, I am so grieved to see you 
sad ! " she whispered, lovingly. * * This mood is so 
unlike you." 

*' Unlike! Why? Because I am one of 
those thoughtless girls who never seem to know 
what gloom is?" asked Marjorie, with a quick 
laugh. **Why, we are jusl the very ones who 
suffer most from this dismal mood — what shall 
I call it — reaction ? Just the very ones to suf- 
fer most heavily and despondently, when we do 
suffer from it at all. But it will soon pass with 
me ; for it had no business to come ; and I am 
not, even yet, quite the one to nurse such a feel- 
ing, though it may master me for the time. I 
sliall — ah, Lina, you are sent for. Lady Athel- 
8ton has not given you a long recess, has she? 
While you are away, I will finish my letter ; then, 
if vou are not here, I will come to vou." 

But Marjorie seemed in no hurry to finish the 
letter. Left alone, she leaned her head on her 
hands, and let her thoughts have their own way. 
Sad enough these thoughts were, as minute after 
minute she sat there, alone and listless. 

*'I will try, I will try to be better," she whis- 
pered to herself at last, raising her head and 
pushing the hair from her temples ; "I will try, 
and then I shall be happy — at least I suppose so. 
Louie will be man-ied soon, and then perhaps 
papa will be kinder to me, as I shall be the only 
daughter he will have with him. Poor Louie!" 
sighed the girl, with a look of real pity in her 
eves; **I would rather, ten hundred times, live 
alone with papa at Hawkedale, than many such 
a poor little vain nonentity as Lord Lythwood. 
Poor Louie ! But — but how sad it has been ever 
since Gerard Athelston's death!" 

"Colonel Stuart." 

He came forward, with his easy at-homeness, 
as Martin closed the door upon him ; but Marjo- 
rie felt the color rise in her face as it had never 
done before at his approach — almost as if she had 
been detected in wanting him. 

"'I am going to Scotland, Miss Marjorie," he 
said, standing at the iire, with his back to the 
desk on which her unfinished letter lay, **and I 
want to know if you have any message to intrust 
to me for Neil. I am going to try to bring him 
home with me." 

Frankly the girl met the searching glance bent 
upon her. 

**I do not think he will come," she answered, 
simply. 

"May I not take him what he is waiting for. 
Miss Maijorie — the assurance of your wish to see 
him?" 

"Mine?" she echoed, the ready color rising 
once again, and her eyes drooping, with a rare 
shyness, beneath his questioning gaze. ' *" Yon are 
— mlatakeD; he does not wait for mine, Colonel 



Stuart. Neil Athelston and I have broken that 
long engagement of ours." 

**But — but your father says that report is 
false." 

"Yes, I know he does," replied Maijorie, quiet- 
ly. "It is his pleasure to say it, and insist on 
it ; but that can never piece the broken thread 
again. Have you known the squire so long. 
Colonel Stuart, to be now surprised by his insist- 
ing that I have no mind of my own ?" 

There was a laugh upon her lips, though a 
tremulous one ; but his were very grave indeed, 
and his eyes intent upon her as he spoke again. 

"Miss Marjorie, have I been wrong in my 
fancy all this while, that Neil's loss of wealth 
could make no difference in your love for him ?" 

"Such a fancy, whether it has been yours or 
not, could not be wrong,'' she answered, quietly. 
"No loss of wealth could have made any differ- 
ence in my love for him, if love hnd been really 
love on either side. But it was not. Can vou 
undei'stand? The knowledge of this has been 
slow in asserting itself to either of us, but it has 
been almost always there. It would have been 
told nearly two years ago, only that we were both 
cowards. " 

Because he did not answer those earnest words, 
she looked with surprise into his face. 

"Colonel Stuart, you don't rebuke me as you 
always used to do, and I can not recognize yon 
so. Please to scold me, and have it over." 

" I can not," he answered, gently. "Even in 
old times it was very hard, but now it seems im- 
possible. Maijorie, you will never understand 
what made me often seem so hard and stem to 
you. Your words and acts were always more 
to me than those of any one else in the world, 
and this I was obliged to hide. I had the grief 
of seeing you behave to every one with more gen- 
tleness than to me, yet I dai*ed not show the pain 
this gave me. I fancied that I understood better 
than any one the many sterling qualities which 
you so often either hid or maiTed, and — I loved 
you for them with all my heart and soul. Yet 
I never dared encourage this thought, or love — 
knowing that you were promised to Neil." 

"I never could have married Neil," said Mar- 
jorie, in a tremulous whisper, as the shy, brilliant 
color buined in her cheeks, "even though I had 
promised." 

"I have listened while you spoke to those you 
loved, as you cou/c? speak, Marjorie, with all your 
kind heart in your voice and eyes, and I nave 
tried to fancy what it would be to me to listen to 
such words from you ; but — as you know — ^you 
were always different to me." 

" Always," faltered Maijorie, with sad gravity; 
"but if you know the reason of your own stern- 
ness, can you not guess the reason of my defiance ? 
It was a poor, weak armor, after all." 

"Marjorie! Marjorie!" he cried, with a won- 
derful new brightness on his face, "is this possi- 
ble? Oh, my love, don't jest with me in this! 
I am too old a man to bear such a disappoint- 
ment as you may be giving me now.' 

"However much I jested when you tried to 
teach me," she said, raising her eyes, in which 
the unshed tears were glistening, "I always tried 
to obey you in the end — because — I loved you." 
. "But, Marjorie," and the vare^ ilow tRscs.^^ ^ 

\ looked Vit^i c^\i«&<\wvw^ ^^^ '-fivxa \«x ^asft— 
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"but, Marjorie, have you thought of this in 
any light but that of your own fearless gener- 
osity ? Could you be happy with me, a compara- 
tively old man, almost twenty years your senior?" 

**Have you thought?" she answered, gently. 
" Could you be happy with a girl who all her life- 
long has been vexing and hurting you ; who has 
never been made a companion of by any one ; 
who always frets and repines if things don't go 
quite smoothly ; who was in the very act of fret- 
ting and repining when you came in ?" 

** My love," he said, and drew her close with- 
in his arms, "you fretful! you repining! — my 
bright, brave girl ! I feel now that we can never 
have really misunderstood each other for one mo- 
ment, because we are so close together now. Ah, 
Marjorie, I never guessed of this happiness in 
store for me. How could I ? How dare I ?" 

"Because you are so old ?" she questioned, the 
old, gentle, tremulous drollery on her lips. 

" Well, let us say I have a smack of age in me, 
like Falstaff," he said, laughing ; "but I was not 
thinking then of that." 

"You had forgotten it for one moment?" she 
asked, more earnestness than laughter on her 
bright, sweet face. "Then do not think of any 
other — grievance. I knew always," she went 
on, softly, " that you saw my faults more clearly 
than any one else saw them ; and so how can I 
feel that this is true ? Can you really love me 
as I am?" 

"Dearly, dearly, my precious one. I loved 
you always, even as you were in your most ran- 
dom, and, to me, unkind moods. I could not 
help it, hard as I tried and tried. I could not 
help it." 

" Colonel Stu— " 

" Colonel ?" he echoed, laughing, as he gazed 
with ineffable tenderness fiir down into her shy 
eyes. " Is that my name for you, Marjorie ?" 

" Alick," the word came veiy timidly from her 
lips, but very tenderly withal, "Alick, will you — 
what are those words ? — will you * be to my virt- 
ues very kind, be to my faults a little blind?' 
But you always are, with every one, and so I 
think the faults will be fewer. Those bad, mu- 
tinous thoughts, which used to come when you 
were near mo — because I felt so very fiir away — 
can never come again." 

"Marjorie," said Colonel Stuart, after a pause, 
** I wish I were taking to Neil just such a hap- 
piness as I have now in my own heart." 

"We must wait," she answered, wistfully; 
"I do believe it will come — I do, indeed. And 
these waiting months are not wasted for him, are 
they ?" 

"Indeed they are not." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

As Christmas drew near, Lady Athelston, 
though not, perhaps, weaker than she had been 
through the autumn, grew more despondent about 
herself, and more fretful over her son's continued 
absence, considering it a kind of melancholy duty 
to insist on others sharing as much as possible in 
Iwr own querulous gloom, whenever Lina's bright 
and cheering care would nllow her to do so. And 
the girl, in the anxiety of her ever-wakefal grief. 



tiied and tried in rain to see how it would be 
wisest for her to act ; knowing all the time that 
only her own heai*t could counsel her — a poor 
counselor ever, when duty and pride and incli- 
nation all pull different ways. 

Hour after hour, in those long winter evenings, 
while Lady Athelston dozed upon her conch, 
Lina would sit before the fire, in solitary thought, 
wondering and wondering what it would be right 
for her to do. 

If only some voice would whisper to her dis- 
tinctly what was best, she would sigh. If only 
some mark would lie upon the way she ought to 
take, so that this anxious doubt might be at rest 
But no voice could be heard, and no mark seen ; 
and it was all left to her own heart, as she said 
sadly to herself, while her beautiful, anxious eyes 
sought vainly, in the dim, red aisl6s among the 
glowing coals for*that answer which could be 
neither heard nor seen. 

And then Neil's mother would awake repining; 
(as inherently selfish people generally do), and 
would wonder fretfuUy why Lina's letters failed 
to bring Neil home. 

"You must write again, Lina. Why will yon 
not insist on his coming ? If you had given my 
messages, I am sure he would have been here ; 
unless" — with a quick, questioning glance into 
the grave face — "unless you told him you would 
go away from here if he came. You know I 
could not spare you, and it is very cruel of yon tt> 
propose it. I can not spare you, but I want Neil 
too. Oh, Lina, bring him home, and do not go 
away yourself. If you do, I shall die, with no 
one to understand me or help me — still, I want 
my boy." 

And Lina could only turn the subject gently 
aside, and lead the mother's thoughts where she 
delighted for them to revel, until she again forgot 
all but the simple, easy happiness which the girl's 
love and care had given her, and the relief it was 
to have such a bright, unselfish little companion 
about the great, quiet house. 

But the strain it was upon Lina so to hide the 
anxiety which weighed upon her day and night 
told gradually upon her. And, now that Christ- 
mas was near, she looked as pale and harassed as 
she had looked in that illness of hers in the early 
spring. 

Once — after a tiresome day, only brightened by 
a long quiet talk with Maijorie Castillain, which 
left its influence stmng and clear behind — in 
among. her puzzled thoughts there came a sud- 
den, rapid decision, as such decisions sometimes 
will rush in, to end those doubts which trouble us 
i long and incomprehensibly. She rose from her 
spell of wondering thought, and began at once to 
write to Sir Neil. She would not wait to allow 
the old hesitation a moment's time to creep in. 
She would write without one more doubt. Lady 
Athelston 's tearful entreaties were still in her 
ears; Maijorie's mute question lingered in her 
memory, and while she remembered these she 
would write. Not one of those arguments which 
her own heart had urged, as she sat thinking and 
thinking before the fire in the silent room, should 
make itself heard again. * * Not one, " she repeat- 
ed, wearily, as she took up her pen. 

Very few words, and very simple ones, she 

wrote to Neil. His mother longed for him to be 

with Viw tVvTOUgJv the Christnms-time, she said, 

\ and yel did xvoX. \i>5^^ Xo %^w^\!k!et, ^ ^<^ ^jem 
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lingered here, but the trembling little hand led it 
briskly on) would he come and spend it with them 
both ? He had said he wonld not come until she 
nsked him, and so now she asked hini. Would 
he come ? 

It was such a short and simple letter to cause 
any quickened heart-beats ! Lina sent it in haste 
to the post-bag. How could she ever let it go, 
if she kept it long enough to think the old thought 
even once more ? 

After that, it seemed as if the whole house- 
hold was in a state of expectation through ev«ry 
hour of every day. Once at least every five min- 
utesj Neil's mother started, and said she heard 
him ; while she could not, poor lady, even hear 
the wild December wind. 

It was on the wildest night of all the week — 
while they sat in the luxurious warmth of Ihe 
brilliant drawing-rooms, whei^ Lady Athelston 
would always sit now in state, awaiting him — 
that ho came. Among the angry voices of the 
wind and rain, neither the caniage wheels nor 
the hurrying footsteps were heard. So they did 
not know he had arrived, until he came in to 
them, tall and grand and handsome as of old ; 
yet where of old there had been only leisurely, 
indolent grace, there was a firm and steadfast 
quietness now which altered him wonderfully. 

His mother started from her couch, and Lina 
rose to meet him, for he must pass her first. A 
langing, intent look he gave into her face as he 
held her hand one minute in his clasp ; then he 
])assed on for his mother's rapturous welcome; 
and when he turned again, the girl was gone. 
For the hour before dinner, the mother and son 
snt alone, and Lina only joined them again when 
the meal was announced. 

. There had not been such a merry dinner at 
High Athelston for months as this was, though 
Marjorie was not there. Martin, stepping noise- 
lessly about the room, marveled over the change 
in his master. The twin canaries, with one eye 
always on each other's depoitment, opened the 
other to the widest extent, and gathered an un- 
usual amount of anecdote to retail. Lina looked 
into Lady Athelston's beaming face, and said to 
herself, Yes, it was best that she had written to 
Neil that letter which had brought him home. 
Then she, too, went back to wonder at the change 
in him, though it seemed slighter to her than to 
any one, because she had guessed it from his let- 
ters. But though her beautiful, dark eyes had a 
look of relief in them, now that he was come, 
they never once met his with just that frank, 
proud gaze which had so firmly kept back hope 
from his heart in the old time. 

*'Take my arm, mother. You have been so 
long without any temptation to lean upon me, 
that I want you to leani the lesson at once." 

He had risen from the table as Lady Athel- 
ston did so, having evidently no intention of be- 
ing left behind. 

** But I am going to my own room now, dear ; 
I must go, even though you are here," she said, 
deprecatingly. '* Don't you hasten away with 
us, Neil. It is rather solitary for you ; I wish I 
Iiad invited Alick Stuart." 

"I don't want Stuart," Neil said, gayly, as he 
led his mother from the dining-room. **I want 
only what this house contains." 

As they passed slowly up the lighted staircase, 
Neil paused with a momentary hesitation before 



one of the portraits of Sir Gerard Athelston, and 
looked from it over his shoulder, for Lina loiter- 
ed behind them. The vague, unacknowledged 
resemblance was all explained to him now. 

He lingered in his mother's dressing-room un- 
til she would let him stay no longer; then he 
went back to the drawing-room, and waited for 
Lina. "Surely she will .come back, if only to 
say good-night to me," he thought, walking to 
and fro upon the velvet carpet. 

But she never came. Neil's eyes seemed fast- 
ened to the door, which he had purposely left 
open, but no girlish figure passed it. One of the 
canaries brought in the tea, and Martin hovered 
about it in his grave curiosity. Neil caught ea- 
gerly at this straw of an idea. 

**Tea, eh, Martin?" he said, in actual dread 
of how much of his thoughts the old butler could 
guess. . " I will go and tell the ladies." 

Of con^e, Martin's countenance was unmoved 
as usual, Di(t there was something very like a 
smile in his sk^sations. 

"I will findli^," thought Neil, with a kind 
of apologetic excu'Se^for himself, "and tell her 
Martin is waiting for her to come to tea." 

Not with his mother, wbe. was placidly enjoy- 
ing her beauty sleep ; not gone to her own room, 
as Margaret said when he met and questioned 
her; not in the library, where two greiit fires, 
were having the Christmas laugh anQ conversa- 
tion all to themselves; not in — A sudden 
thought struck Neil ; he had not yet been into 
the blue morning-room, where she had been fond 
of sitting, as he well remembered, in old times. 
Surely she would be there. 

Without waiting to know whether his quiet 
rap had been heard, he entered. No lamps were 
lighted here, but the fire shed a soft gold light 
upon the dainty blue furniture, and upon a soli- 
tary little figure in black, lying with dreamy still- 
ness in a wide arm-chair. 

For a few moments Neil stood unseen, gazing, 
with all his heart in his eyes, at the beautiful, 
grave figure, wrapped and fondled in the rich, 
caressing light. Then he came forward, as grave 
as she, his blue eyes full of earnest love and un- 
told longing. 

He did not take a seat beside her, but stood 
opposite, against the low chimney-piece. Then 
he made his prepared and commonplace little 
speech, but he looked at her with as great a rev- 
erence as if the black -robed girl had been his 
queen, and the blue silk chair the very throne 
of England. 

"Martin is hovering about the drawing-room 
with tea. Miss Athelston." 

"I have taken tea," she answered, glancing 
at him with almost a startled glance. " I took 
it with Lady Athelston in her own rooi«. I 
generally do." 

" Then it may go," said Neil, quietly. 

A little pause then ; the girl lei\n}ng foi*ward 
in her big arm-chair, with the intense stillness 
which, in her, was always begotten of any nerv- 
ous dread or anxiety ; the young man standing 
before her, big and tall and strong above his 
fellows, yet with his heait beating and his lips 
shaking like a woman's, because he felt that he 
was near her once again, and free to love her 
and to offer her his love. It '««^w^ w^ SasjoS^. -wwa 
to lay aX \v«t i«ex \\v^ \is»x\. ycl ^\csRi«^ ^^>s>^ 
1 reigned «\oti^ ^oVkv^. 
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He broke the silence presently. 

*'I have not yet thanked you for your letter. 
You can never even dream what joy it was to me 
to receive your summons home — I mean here." 

"No — home," said Lina, only because he 
paused and waited for her words. 

" Still less can you dream what joy it is to me 
to be here. How long may I stay ?" 

She looked up at him again with the startled 
gaze. 

' ' You — you will know, " she said, softly. * * As 
long, I hope, as your mother wishes." 

*'Lina, you will forgive me that 1 do not speak 
as wiser men would do at such a time. From 
the first, dear, my love has been a cause of suf- 
fering to myself and to you ; so I can hardly 
trust myself to look it in the face calmly, as oth- 
er men might, and to tell you of it by degrees. 
I can only stay here, Lina, as — your husband. 
May I stay?" 

The unusual quietness of his voice struck Lina 
oddly, while his face was white and trembling 
in the passion of his love. 

**Sir Neil," she said, gently, as she rose in 
her desire to reach the door, "stay with your 
mother." 

" And with you ?" 

The answer she had striven to evade was wait- 
ed for with breathless eagerness. She smiled, a 
little ner\'ous smile which rippled oddly on her 
lips, while her eyes were grave and serious. 

"And with you, Lina?" 

The question was repeated with a still greater 
eagerness, and the answer still more anxiously 
waited for.- 

It came in the softest whisper. " Yes.** 

"With you? — with you, Lina? — with my 
wife ?" The questions rushed from his lips bro- 
kenly, in his joy. "Oh, my beloved ! is it to be 
RO ?-^ill you be happy so ? — for, immense as my 
love is, it shall not bring you misery again. My 
own love — my own and only love — can you be 
happy as my wife — my ti-easured, cherished wife ? 
Can you? Just whisper it, as you whispered 
that other precious *yes.*" 

And she whispered it 

Closely and tightlj^ he held her in his arms, 
with a protectirtg,'" fostering love; but the look 
of reverence still -shone deep down in his blue 
eyes, as he drank his happiness thirstily from the 
pure and truthful depths of hers. 

"My little treasure, won at last!" he murmur- 
ed. "My priceless treasure! What a future 
you have given me, Lina ! Without you, all my 
years would have been aimless, as were those 
years before I knew yon. With you, it will be 
all different. Such a life mine may be now, 
perhaps, Lina, as the real master of High Athel- 
flton would have lived here." 

These words she could not answer. Iler grief 
had been too deep and solitary a one to have it 
brought back to her, even yet, by the words of 
othera. 

"I think of him often," the young man went 
on, gravely, "and I am always the better and 
the stronger for such thought. Now, we can 
talk together how he would have acted, and I 
know I shall make a better master, a better friend, 
a better man altogether, for trying to do as he 
would have done. You are stronger, my love — 
you are stronger and better, are you not ?" he 
broke off^ raising her drooping face, and gazing 



into it with untold fondness; "and your life 
shall be easy and restful now, as it has never 
been. Lina, Lina " — in a whisper of happy emo- 
tion — " look up and meet my eyes just once, and 
say you love me. No, that is too much for me 
to ask ; look up and meet my eyes just once, and 
tell me that I may stay with you for always." 

She looked up slowly, her eyes most beautiful 
in their perfect trust, and she answered him in 
clear, soft, happy tones, 

" Neil, I want you to stay with me always." 
Then with what deep and passionate gratitude 
did he hold her to his heart, while his lips clave 
to hers in their first kiss. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

MEASURE FOB MEASURE. 

The fire and lamp were burning brightly in 
Mrs. Cheere's little parlor, and at the table sat 
Jet, making, in his drawing-book, a rather dis- 
torted copy of one of the illustrations in Colonel 
Stuart's lately published work on Highshire — the 
one book which Dorcas prized ; which she was 
among the firet to buy (though such an expensive 
literary treasure she had never dreamed before 
of purchasing), and which was even already be- 
ginning to look worn and damaged from the con- 
tact of the untiring fingers which tamed the pict- 
ured leaves. 

Jet was stooping very much, and his brows 
were knitted; but even with those advantages 
he could not, as it seemed, obtain an artistic ef- 
fect, foi: his rather smeared imitation of one of 
the Churchill views failed entirely in winning the 
approval of the little artist and critic himself— a 
sure sign that the boy had either real talent or a 
pure taste. 

"Perhaps, granny," he said, meditatively, as 
he gave his- pencil a suck which might be profes- 
sional, but certainly was not elegant — "perhaps 
I might make it more like, if you could just help 
me a bit now and then, like — like father used." 

"But, you see, 1 don't know any thing abont 
it, dear. You must get on as well as yoa can by 
yourself at present." 

The old woman's eyes were soft and gentle 
behind her spectacles, as she sat close to the 
child, knitting him stockings, and watching the 
progress of his work with the greatest interest, 
and the most pleasant and unconcealed ignorance 
of its defects. But his last words made her 
thoughtful, as his inadvertently uttered wish to 
learn any thing always did. 

Ought she to send the boy away to school at 
cost of any loneliness to herself, while she knew 
she could not afibrd to send him to such a one 
as she let her thoughts build upon for him ? Or 
ought she to send liim avery morning into Church- 
ill, where the education would be still more wide- 
Iv different from that one on which she had fix- 
ed her hopes for him ? For those quiet eyes be- 
hind the glasses could wander miles and miles 
away beyond the cotta^^-gate, and often did 
now, seeing wide, dazzluig pictures of her boy's 
after-life ; sunny scenes, in which he should work 
his life's work well and'ibrayely, and where she 
should leave him some day, that she might go 
and tell it all to his mother in heaven, and to 
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some one else who hnd loved the child, and would 
remember him even there. 

But at present it seemed that the start for him 
was unattainable. He ought to be at school, and 
at a good school ; yet she could not afford it (for 
the money old Mr. Dymocke had left him was 
not to be touched until he came of age). Nor 
could she either bear to part with him, or to 
separate him from Jack Esdaile, who was not 
going to any public school until his father's re- 
turn from abix)ad, and who, as Dorcas full well 
knew, was the best friend that her boy could 
have. 

It was just as she was thinking of him, that 
Jack himself came into the room, with his bright, 
familiar, yet always courteous, greeting. 

"Mrs. Cheere, he cried, letting his moment- 
arily subdued excitement break out again, ** please 
I'm come to fetch you and Jet to The Anchor- 
age ! Who do you think came to-day ? Papa, 
yes, really papa — my own father, you know, Jet, 
who's been away for years. Yes, he's come, 
Mrs. Cheere, and he wants to see you — ^you and 
Jet. And the brougham's at the gate, and I'm 
to wait for you, and not take any refusal. Please 
come quick, Mrs. Cheere. Make haste. Jet. I 
long to show you my father. He's — " 

The boy was suddenly stayed by the memory 
which Jet's wistful eyes had awakened. Had it 
been cruel to talk so gleefully of the return of his 
fiither to the child whose father never would re- 
turn ? He passed his arm lovingly through Jet's, 
and whispered to him, with a bright, affectionate 
smile, 

"He wants particularly to see you. Jet. Do 
you know he seems as anxious to see you as he 
was to see me!" 

Dorcas donned her best bonnet and muffled 
herself for the cold drive, then overlooked Jet's 
muffling. 

"You both run down to the carriage while 
the light is here to guide you," she added, turn- 
ing out the two little great-coated and comfort- 
ered figures ; "I'll leave the door open, and fol- 
low when I've put out the lamp and locked up." 

"I'm glad he's come," she murmured to her- 
self, as she waited to be sure of the last spark 
dying out, "for many people's sakes. Now, I 
suppose. Colonel Stuart and Miss Marjorie will 
be married. I knew she'd never go to be mis- 
tress at The Anchorage, to turn out Mrs. Es- 
daile, though she'd make up all kinds of excuses 
sooner than let that out. Yes, I'm glad enough 
he's come ; but he can't really want to see us." 

The eyes of Mrs. Cheere — so long accustomed 
to her o^vn small rooms and small companion, 
and, more than that, coming straight in from the 
darkness of the winter night — were utterly daz- 
zled in the drawing-room at The Anchorage, 
among what seemed to her a perfect crowd of 
happy, excited people. It took her a good many 
minutes, and two cups of Mrs. Esdaile's fragrant 
tea, to fit her to comprehend what they were 
saying. 

"I little thought, as you may guess," said Col- 
onel Stuart, after trying, in his kindly, easy way, 
to make it clear to her, " that the answer I sent 
to that 'next-of-kin' advertisement was destined 
for my own brother-in-law." 

"I was delighted,'* put in Mr. Esdaile, pleas- 
antly, "to find, when Messrs. Beard and Cart- 
wright forwarded me the le»fter, that the next of 



kin I sought was to be found in the neighbor- 
hood to which I was soon coming. For that 
reason I did not answer the letter, wishing to 
bring the news myself." 

"But — but. Colonel Stuart," stammered Dor- 
cas, "how can it be? The advertisement was 
for next of kin of — Eustace Jelfrey." 

"Yes," answered Mr. Esdaile, with a nod and 
a smile, "and it was /who had it inserted — an- 
other proof, isn't it, of the smallness of the world ? 
Let me tell you now what I knew of Eustace 
Jelfrey," he said, as they all sat listening in the 
light and warmth. "I was sitting, one day, 
alone in my tent, writing home, just after de- 
ciding to leave the diamond fields altogether, 
when a man entered in haste and fear, and beg- 
ged for a little water for his master. I happen- 
ed to have a little, which I was then boiling to 
purify, for what we bought was sometimes the 
very filthiest. By sight I knew this man as the 
servant (or perhaps more properly the partner) 
of a young-looking, handsome man who had only 
lately landed and joined us, yet who had had al- 
ready quite unprecedented and exceptional suc- 
cess." 

" He always succeeded in every thing, I think," 
put in Marjorie Castillain, her bright eyes flash- 
ing angrily at the thought. 

"But wait, Marjorie," interposed Mrs. Es- 
daile, gently," until yon hear the end." 

"The end," resumed her husband, quietly, 
" would totally shatter any one's idea of saccess 
for him. I do not suppose it could fall to any 
man's share to witness such a death more than 
once ; but I hope my own may happen before I 
have to be present at such another.". 

"Was there no repentance?" asked Colonel 
Stuart, with his arm round the child, who stood 
intently listening to this story of his father's 
death — the father whom he never had, and never 
could call so. 

" No repentance. There was literally no pow- 
er for it, so all-engrossing and all-dominant was 
the awful horror. There was not even faith 
enough for the very weakest thought of peni- 
tence. There was only the frantic, hopeless cer- 
tainty that unknown horrors awaited him, hor- 
rors whose grasping power it was too late now to 
elude ; and wild, ceaseless crying to know what 
these horrors could be. And, with these, always 
that bui*ning, feverish thirst, which could not be 
appeased. Death had become familiar enoagh 
to me there — as you may judge when I tell you 
that between thirty and forty died among ns 
every day — but such a death as this, thank God! 
could never grow to be familiar. It was so long 
in coming, too ; just as if the strength of despair 
in the man could really keep the dreaded visitant 
at bay. For sixteen days he fought with fierce 
strength against the coming of death, and of that 
doom which he feai*ed after death. I had taken 
the water to him at first (for I would not keep 
the man, even while I prepared it) in simple pity. 
Being used to the fevers that were rife among ns, 
and strong enough always myself, I knew that I 
should be of use ; but from that time I hardly 
left Jelfrey's tent. I sent away his servant, or 
partner, or whatever he called himself, and the 
Kaffers, to stay with my servant ; for I could not 
bear that they shoidd hear the frantic cries of the 
miserable dying man. It seemed, too, even from 
the very first, that he liked to have me with him. 
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His eyes would follow rae eagerly about the tent, 
and he would call me, with the passionate fret- 
fulness of a child, if he lost sight of roe. But 
from the moment he heard my name, and I — in 
the vain attempt to soothe him — spoke of home 
and friends in England, this grew even more per- 
sistent. When he was conscious, his fear of my 
leaving him was like that of an infant temiied 
by the darkness. When delirious, he would 
spring from his mattress and hold me in a strong 
grip. In some moods he would defy me to leave 
him alone in torments. In others, he would ap- 
{)eal to me, sobbing in the utter weakness of his 
abject terror. But I never wished to leave him. 
All I wanted, both for him and for myself, my 
servants brought me to the tent-door ; and my 
very anxiety Kept me beside him, my gi-eat anx- 
iety to tempt him to cry and pray — however far 
off he felt — for the mercy and compassion of his 
God." 

**Lina," said Marjorie, softly, "you remember 
that other death-bed ? How gladly Eustace Jel- 
frey then would have changed ^yith his — victim." 

** We can feel sure of that," replied Mr. Es- 
daile, gravely. "No greater agony did man 
ever witness than this sinner's agony of fear, on 
which, now and then, fell another agony, that of 
feeling what might have been. As I told you, 
from the very first he could not bear me to leave 
him, simply, I thought, from the fact of my be- 
ing an Englishman like himself; but after he 
heard my name, he was still more unwilling to 
lose sight of me. He knew how my name was 
connected with his former life ; and he knew my 
friends were among those he had injured. His 
only relief was in telling me of all this. It seem- 
ed as if he must speak of his crimes and faults to 
me, because he could not speak of them to his 
Judge. I saw there was hardly one act of his 
life which he could look back upon without hor- 
ror, and I wandered skepticallv (as I listened 
through those long, awful nights) why such pow- 
er had been given to this man. Then I thought 
what he might have been, if these powers had 
been used for good. He would have been one to 
rise among men, and to build himself a name and 
reputation. As it was, I could only hear how 
every selfish plan of his had worked the end be 
wished, and could only think how much more 
heavily than upon the ignorant and unlearned 
the responsibility of all this gtiilt would lie. And 
this he knew as well as I did." 

**Of course, he confessed that forgeiy to you, 
Mr. Esdaile?" questioned Marjorie. 

** Yes ; among other things, none of which I 
need tell you, except that he swam from that pool 
in the valley almost immediately after — his fall. 
He had known exactly what his position was 
when he began to fight, and how the mine lay, 
and he tempted his antagonist with a view to — to 
what aftenvard occurred. Though that had been 
no previously arranged plan, the temptation could 
not be resisted, and he felt he would leave the 
neighborhood himself, if by doing so he could in- 
sure the ruin of — ^j'our brother and youi-self. Miss 
Athelston, though he did not speak of you by 
that name, but by one I knew well, and recog- 
nized. He found the valley deserted when he 
swam to shore, and he fled at once, making his 
escape cleverly, with the help of timely conceal- 
ment and disguise, and leaving the foul stain of 
murder on the man he had wronged. After all 



these confessions, and those of the before-time 
and the after-time, came always the one request 
which he urged upon me. Would I undertake 
that the two thousand pounds which he had 
amassed by his skill and success (as we blindly 
speak of success), as well as his income of tivo 
hundi-ed pounds a year, which he had not been 
able to claim since his reported murder, should 
be remitted to his son, of whom he knew literally 
nothing. So, after his death, I cent my solicitors 
an advertisement for the Times, When the an- 
swer to this was forwarded to me, and I found the 
name and address of Jelfrey's son were furnish- 
ed me by my own brother-in-law, I determined 
to wait, and bring the acknowledgment and the 
news to him myself. So, Jesse — is not that your 
name, my little fellow? — you are, you see, the 
possessor of a fortune of your own, which I shall 
be glad to hand over, or invest, just as your grand- 
mother advises. She is your guardian now, I 
hear." 

"Granny, Colonel Stuart" — the child was 
looking from one to the other in pained bewilder- 
ment — "will it be right to take it? Would— 
would dad have told me to take it?" 

Lina's head "was drooped, and both hands went 
up to hide her eyes. 

" Jet," said Neil, gently touching Lina's hands 
with one of his, and drawing the child to her with 
the other, " come and ask dad's sister. She will 
know." 

But Marjorie, seeing that Lina could not look 
up to meet their eyes, answered for her. 

"I think we may be glad that Eustace Jel- 
frey's money can do some good, as he never did 
any himself. And it will be clearing his mem- 
ory just a little for ns to use it. It will be," add- 
ed the girl, jumping to pleasant conclusions in 
her own peculiar style, "it will be like doing him 
a good tuiTi, and therefore exactly what Gerard 
Athelston would have done." 

"At any rate, we shall be acting according to 
the request of a dying man,'* added Colonel Stu- 
art, not quite seeing it as Marjorie! did, yet know- 
ing how wisely and honorably the father's prop- 
erty could be used for the neglected son, "and 
so I feel that we ought to do as Jelfrey asked— 
eh,Mre. Cheere?" 

" How prosperous Mr. Jelfrey must have been 
in all he undertook !" put in Mi-s. Esdaile. 

" Satan is a very remunerative fellow to serve," 
replied her husband. "He always pays well- 
in the present." 

"How clever Mr. Jelfrey must have been!" 
mused Dorcas, recovering her breath slowly. 

"What a different use he might have made 
of his talents !" said Neil, more thoughtfully than 
any one guessed. 

"Isn't it true that there are no such di-earv 
words in the world as * it might have been V " 

No one answeret^ Maijorie's half - whispered 
words, because thev wur.t too near the hearts of 
all who were there. 

Later on in the v.\ening. ns Dorcas prepared to 
leave, Colonel Stuavt detained her. 
• "We have a yoposHl to make to yon, Mrs. 
Cheere," he said. "Mr. nnd Mrs. Esdaile are 
going to settle in our nei<:hborhood, I'm delight- 
ed to say, and to uend J' k to the Bleaborough 
gi-ammar school. No boy could go to a better, 
as we all know, and a'^. you yonreelf have often 
said when we have been talking over * anattain- 
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able wishes.' Well, what do you think of send- 
ing Jet too ? It is quite in your power now." 

**I shall be very glad for the boys not to be 
separated," put in' Mrs. Esdaile, kindly noticing 
how the words that Dorcas wanted to utter would 
not come from her s|;iaking lips. 

**I think it a famous plan," added Mr. Es- 
daile, seeing this also, and putting in his own 
cheering words to help her. 

**How kind!" faltered Dorcas, presently. 
"Can you really, really consent for your boy to 
grow up with — his ?" 

*' We think of him as Gerard's boy," said Mrs. 
Esdnile, gently, " and we really want you not to 
separate your little grandson from Jack." 

**Sir feernrd Athelston himself would have 
been glad for them to grow up together," said 
Colonel Stuart, quietly. 

Poor Dorcas ! This last and most thoughtful 
proof of the good opinion of these friends who 
had so utterly forgiven and forgotten her com- 
plaining discontent, entirely broke down her self- 
reliance, and she could but let her tears have 
their own way. 

**I can not help it," she moaned, apologetical- 
ly, as Jet's caressing little hands drew down hers, 
and she looked up to meet Maijone's bright eyes 
— * *I can not help it. Miss Maijorie. I was think- 
ing if my little girl could only see this prosperity 
come to her child, and know how good you all 
«re to him, and to me, for his sake — or for the 
sake of him that was good to us both. I'm a 
weak and selfish old woman ; I've been hard and 
ill-tempered all my life, but this makes me more 
of a child than — than my own grandchild." 

"And don't you think your little giri does see 
your happiness, and her child's ?" whispex'ed Mar- 
jorie, softly. " I think so." 

" Then you will consider our plan, will you ?" 
asked Mr. Esdaile, wishing to cheer her again, 
" and we will discuss it further presently. I shall 
be all over the country for the next few days, 
looking for a house, so we shall be popping in to 
see you and arrange this." 

"Colonel Stuart — please — Colonel Stuart — " 

lie had walked aside from the group to ring 
the bell for the brougham again ; and Jet, who 
had followed him, was gently and modestly try- 
ing to win his sole and entire attention. "Col- 
onel Stuart — may I ask you something, please ?" 

"A hundred things, my lad, if you have a 
hundred that want answering." 

"Colonel Stuart, father didn't kill— Mr. Jelfrey 
at all, did he?" 

"Not at all," was the colonel's emphatic an- 
swer, as he smiled to hear to whom the loving 
name was given and to whom the formal title. 

"Then, Colonel Stuart, that — that promise, 
vou know, about the monument, doesn't matter 
now ?" 

"No, dear," the colonel answered, pleased that 
the thought which had stmck them all gladly, 
long before, had come so quickly to the child too. 
> "And — and, Colonel Stuart, is that money for 
me, for me to' do what I like with, because — oh ! 
Colonel Stuart, may I — I don't know how to say 
it — may I do for father what he did for my own 
mother ?" 

Clear and bright, the full meaning of the wish 
flashed into the heart of the listener, and he put 
his arm about the eager, trembling little speaker, 
with a sudden dimness even in his own brave eyes. 



"You shall do your share, dear little kd," he 
whispered ; " but there are many of us who love 
his memory so well that we can not be left out 
in a task like this. We have been talking of 
it to-day ; but you did not know this when the 
thought came to you. I am glad of that. Youre 
shall not be the least share in this, my child, as 
yours was not the least share in his love and teach- 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

IN MEMOBIAM. 

It was a sweet and calm spring evening ; its 
very air rich with unspoken thoughts, its very 
beauty breathing happiness. To Neil Athelston, 
sitting in the church -porch, while the slanting 
sunbeams lingered tenderly among the graves, 
there was even another reminder of happiness ; 
for over the iron gates of the church-yard stretch- 
ed the foundation of what, upon the morrow, would 
be a dainty arch of pure white flowers, and which 
spoke to him of the joy which was to be his. For 
this mon'ow was to be his mamage-day — his and 
Lina's — and not only that, but it was to be Col- 
onel Stuart's and Marjorie's too ; and both the 
brides were to go from High Athelston, and the 
magnificent and lavish preparations for the cere- 
mony were undei*stood to be equally in honor of 
both. 

Lady Athelston, and Sir Neil too, had' been 
particular about this ; knowing what a failure a 
festival at the manor would be, at a time when 
Marjorie could take no part as hostess. Lady 
Athelston 's will had been in this case purely kind, 
and (a great deal more astonishing) she had suc- 
ceeded in working it without assistance. 

In her delight at the marriage of her son with 
the heiress of High Athelston, and the girl she 
had grown to love so well, the failure of her first 
scheme for him grew into absolute self-gratula- 
tion ; and, feeling so thoroughly contented her- 
self, she determined on doing all in her power to 
add to the happiness of the girl who certainly had 
never been able to appreciate Neil, but of whom 
she had always been fond, even though she had 
never learned to depend and lean upon her, just 
as she had so soon leanied to depend and lean 
upon the gentle, grave girl, who was to be Neil's 
wife. 

So the sumptuous and gorgeous preparations 
which she delighted to order were ordered §qual- 
ly for the two brides and the friends of the two 
brides. 

Old Mr. Castillain chuckled a good deal over 
this, reckoning how many pounds it would save 
him, yet thanklessly pronouncing it "a whim of 
the old lady's." And the "old lady's" very 
kindest and most generous act of all was her 
reticence about having any cause for the whim, 
save her fondness for Slaijorie and great respect 
for Colonel Stuart. She never pretended to have 
noticed Louisa's cold, sarcastic words and behav- 
ior about these marriages. She only told her 
pleasantly that, on the strength of long friendship, 
she had deteimined to adopt Marjorie for that 
occasion, if she and Mr. Castillain would allow 
her. And, of course, Louisa, who looked for- 
ward herself delightedly to the wedding gayeties 
at High Athelston, knowing she would bo the 
very Imndsomest among the twelve brides-maids, 
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said nothing but that it was "very nice," and 
then went home to laugh over it with the sqnire. 

He had been so much put out by the breaking 
off of the match between his younger daughter 
and Sir Neil, that. he had hai-dly even yet recov- 
ered his temper ; but three circumstances went 
a long way toward enabling him to do so. The 
first was Sir Neil Athelston's open, fearless dec- 
laration that, except the baronetage, he had no 
claim upon the Athelston lands or wealth ; the 
second was the pleasant financial an'angement 
Colonel Stuart proposed for the wife (much more 
interesting to the old gentleman than the manly 
declaration of love) ; and the third was the ex- 
pense of the wedding being saved for him. 

So it was that Neil's mother — always led by 
some one — had so long now been led by wise and 
unsuspicious hands, that this thoughtful, generous 
resene seemed only natural to her ; and working 
her own will kindly, she was loved the better for 
insisting on it. 

If Lina had been consulted, she would have 
chosen what is called *'a quiet wedding," but on 
this subject she never was consulted, except in 
gay defiance of her choice ; and she understood 
at once Lady Athelston's ^nerous, as well as 
proud, desire that all sploCdor should be shed 
upon the maniage of her only son. 

"The county people will expect it, my dear; 
and it is due from us, in our position here, to 
gratify them. I wish them all to see what re- 
joicing I make over his marriage with the dear 
little friend from whom I was once tempted to 
turn suspiciously. And" (with a smile) "why 
|Lould Marjorie have a * quiet wedding,' when 
sk never has been at all a quiet person ?" 

So the morrow of this sweet spring evening was 
to be such a day as Churchill had but rarely 
seen.. There were arches of evergixsens (blossom- 
ing flags and mottoes) both at the foot and sum- 
mit of the steep street : flags waved all round the 
quaint old pump and lamp -post midway; and 
ther^ Was to be (the only one left until the mor- 
row) a magnificent arch of spring flowers and 
dainty fern, above the leopards passants on the 
entrance gates at High Athelston. 

Besides that, there was a restless, expectant 
spirit of excitement rife everywhere; from the 
wealthy aristocratic families of Highshire, who 
would all be represented at High Athelston on 
the morrow, to the cottagers' children, who were 
out - of- doors now, watching the progress of the 
preparations ; from the shop-keepers and private 
families in Churchill, who were all inclined to 
take holiday and join the universal merry-mak- 
ing, to the workmen and laborers who had it 
given them, and would have substantial cause to 
make the day a festival. 

And Marjorie was to be as a daughter of the 
house at HighxVthelston through these few hours, 
and was to leave it a bride, as honored and pet- 
ted as was the little mistress who had never 
claimed or even owned that title. 

Sir Neil sat quite still in the shadowy porch, 
looking out upon the tender, sunlit gi*een of the 
spring trees, and thinking, in the stillness of his 
great gratitude, of the happiness which^ had been 
given to him. And the deefuan&fpnre xiontent 
which filled his heart shone m his eyd^, and made 
tAem beautiful indeed in their long, long,t quiet 
gaze. 

''Alone, Athelston ?" 



The dream was broken by this greeting, as 
Colonel Stuart came round the porch from a side- 
path. 

"Marjorie forbade me to go to Hawkedale 
to-day," he explained, as he leaned opposite Sir 
Neil, against the old stone porch. "She said 
she wished to spend her last day at home undis- 
turbed ; but she confessed that, as they drove 
to High Athelston, she should dismount here, if 
Louisa would allow her, and stop a few minutes 
to show Jet the monument. She promised him, 
so I know she will come. If to-morrow were her 
wedding-day a hundred times over, she would not 
forget her promise to a child." 

"We hoped to see her at High Athelston ear- 
lier to-day," said Neil, smiling assent to the col- 
oneVs last words, " at least, I did. Lina was al- 
ways sure she would wish to spend to-day at 
home. Now she will only arrive with Louisa 
among a host of other guests, not before yourself, 
I hope, Stuart." 

"Thank you. But what a crowd of us you 
are entertaining to-night I It is too bad, consid- 
ering what High Athelston is going to do to- 
morrow." 

"We like it," said Neil, genially. "You 
should see my mother's lively delight in the an- 
ticipation, and her indefatigable system of im- 
provement in every thing. She never will, I am 
/Sure, leave off issuing improved editions of every 
order, until it is too late to issue an order at all ; 
and does she not act her part well now — ^im spite 
of her sad deafness ?" 

" Wonderfully well," assented the colonel, with 
heartiness, "and she looks happy enough to make 
us all so. Her strength is steadily retaming, 
I'm rejoiced to see." 

"Worry always pulled her down,"- smiled 
Neil, "and ease has plucked her up— ease and 
Lina." 

"Is Miss Athelston within?" asked the col- 
onel, glancing at the closed church-door. 

"Yes. I knew she would like to be alone 
when she first saw Qerard's monument. Even 
to myself, this morning, it was most sad, with 
its beauty and its associations ; to her J knew it 
would be to — especially to-day. After to-day, 
Stuart, there will be no grief or sadness of hers — 
as there vfUl be no joy, I trust — which may not 
be mine too." 

"After to-day," echoed the colonel, mth quiet 
gladness in his tone. "Neil, dear feilow, I can 
hardly believe it even yet." 

" I can," answered Sir Neil, with a quick brill- 
iance in his eyes. "And I catch myself pitying 
every one I meet, because he can not have my 
happiness. Fool, eh, Stuart ?" 

But the colonel was far enough from indorsing 
this, when he saw how the brightness of the young 
man's self-congratulation was not dimmed by one 
atom of self-pride. 

At this moment the great Hawkedale britzska 
drove up to the gates, but apparently Miss Cas- 
tillain did not relish the idea of waiting there, for 
the carriage drove on toward High Athelston, 
while Marjorie and little Jet w^ed together 
through the church-yard. 

" I did obey you, Marjorie," began the colonel, 
taking her hand with a glad smile of greeting ; 
" but I could not resist coming to meet you here." 

* ' May Jftt go in to Lina^ Marjorie ?" questioned 
"NeiV, soii\y,Sk&tVve,^ cMSi<&\oXQ^ife<5ftK\^^\m.^rch. 
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"She will like to show the monument to Gerard's 
boy, and we have all seen it." 

Neil opened the door for the child, as he spoke ; 
then they three waited together, Marjorie seating 
herself in a corner of the old seat. 

Presently Jet came back to them, his step slow- 
er and softer even than usual, his eyes wet, and 
his lips twitching. 

*'Oh, it's beautiful !'* he cried, his hands locked 
in Marjorie's lap, as he looked up into her face 
through his tears. ** Oh, it's beautiful ! and I'm 
so glad. I'm so glad it's beautiful — oh, father ! " 

The little shaking figure was clasped in Mar- 
jorie's arms, and the broken words were stayed 
with kisses. 

"It is beautiful, dear, because it is like him.'* 

When the suddenly renewed passion of grief 
was quieted, Jet raised his face again wistfully. 

**Miss Maijorie, now may I tell granny to 
come? She does so want to come this evening 
— by herself, before she comes to-morrow, when 
the church will be so beautiful and full. May I 
tell her now? ' 

As the child left the porcli, Neil entered the 
church alone, and, standing a moment just with- 
.in the door, looked with eyes full of love and sym- 
pathy at the slight figure, leaning witli its face 
hidden against the curtained rail of the great 
Athelston pew. 

Then his glance rested upon tlie splendid mon- 
ument above. Prominent even among the Athel-- 
stons was tliis one at which he gazed, while he 
walked slowly up the white-carpeted aisle. The 
exquisite marble figure of Gerard Athelston, life- 
like in its attitude and expression, was beautiful, 
just as he had been beautiful ; though the mar- 
ble might be whiter and colder than death, while 
to l)im had always belonged essentially the warmth 
of happiness and the healthful strength of man- 
hood. Though chiseled only from a photograph, 
the figure was life^-like in its resemblance, as well 
as exquisite in ite'easj" grace and winning beau- 
ty. On the marble column beside it was engraved 
the simple inscription, 
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Sacred tq 

The Loved and Cherished Memory of 

SIR GERARD DYMOCKE ATHELSTON, 

Baronet, of High Athelston, 

Only Son of Sir Gerard Athelston, 

AND Magdalen, his first Wife. 

Born September iglh, 1842 : Died May 31st, 1871. 

He that judgeth me is the Lord." 
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Neil's eyes lingered to the last upon the words ; 
then he took Lina's drooping figure in his arms, 
and woke her to his presence with a long and 
tender kiss. 

"Lina, my darling, there is no name in nil our 
line, long as that is, which we can be proud of as 
we must always be of his. But I can hope now 
that there may be others, some day, worthy to in- 
herit it from him. Does it give you pain to read 
it, dearest?" 

'*Ko," she answered, looking up with a stead- 
fast calm in her beautiful, dark eyes ; *'no, it was 
not pain. Lookinathere seems to strengthen me 
— almost as his AvWds used to strengthen me — 
that is why I staid «o long." 

"Alick," whispered Marjorie, as she, too, and 
Colonel Stuart, came softly up and stood before 
the monument, " I am glad to feel it will be heris 
to-morrow. To think of him will be good for 
me, even then." 

**And for me, too," he answered, cloning 
tightly the hand that lay in his. '*'lt w|Bnll- 
ways be good for me, recalling, as it does, the life 
a man may lead through good report or evil." 

"//e that judgeth me is the Lord." 

For a few minutes they were all silent, in the 
holy silence of the place, reading once more those 
words which had had the power of bringing Ger- 
ard back, to meet, with calm and trustful bravery, 
the judgment of his fellow-men. 



THE END. 



*t 






By the Author of "John Halifax. 
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** Her novels form a most admirable series of popular fiction. They are marked by their f<uthful delineation of 
character, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the dramatic interest of their plots, their beauty and force of ex- 
pression, and their elevated moral tone. No current novels can be more highly recommended for the family libraryi 
while their brilliancy and vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste.'* 



SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. Set to Music Square 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A LITTLE LAME PRINCE AND HIS TRAVELING CLOAK. Illustrated. i6mo, 

Cloth, $1 00. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. Finely Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

HANNAH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, 
n^e Guizot. For Girls in their Teens. Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FA L'^ FRANCE. Impressions of a Traveler. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A BRAVE LADY. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $150; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, tUg 
Guizot. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A HERO, AND Other Tales. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A NOBLE LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

AVILLION, AND Other Tales. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8 vo, Paper, 75 cents; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $i 50. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MY MOTHER AND L Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

NOTHING NEW. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR YEAR. Illustrated. i6mo. Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1 00. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50; i2mo. Cloth, 
$i SO- 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Author of "John Halifax." Illustrated. 
i6mo. Cloth, 90 cents each. JVow Ready: 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. IS IT TRUE? 

MISS MOORE. AN ONLY SISTER. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. i 

JK^^ Harper & Brothers will send either of the above tuorks by mail^ postage prepaid^ to m 

part of the United States or Canada^ on receipt of the price. 



GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 

The Only Complete American Edition. 



MIDDLEMARCH. Two Volumes, i2mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, |i 50; Cloth, $3 co. 

ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 00. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. i2mb. Cloth, $1 00. 
8yo, Paper, $1 50 ; Cloth, |2 00. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVER 
OF RAVELOE. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 00. 



London Review, 
It was once said of a very charming and high- 
minded woman that to know her was in itself a 
liberal education ; and we are inclined to set an 
almost equally high value on an acquaintance 
with the writings of " George Eliot" For those 
who read them aright they possess the faculty 
of educating in its highest sense, of invigorating 
the intellect, giving a healthy tone to the taste, 
appealing to the nobler feelings of the heart, 
training its impulses aright, and awakening or 
developing in every mind the consciousness of 
a craving for something higher than the pleas- 
ures and rewards of that life which only the 
senses realize, the belief in a destiny of a nobler 
nature than can be grasped by experience or 
demonstrated by argument In reading them, 
we seem to be raised above the low grounds 
where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, and 
the sunlight has to struggle through blinding 
veils of mist, and to be set upon the higher 
ranges where the air is fresh and bracing, where 
the sky is bright and clear, and where earth seems 
of less account than before and heaven more 
near at home. And as, by those who really feel 
the grandeur of mountain solitudes, a voice is 
heard speaking to the heart, which hushes the 
whispers in which vanity, and meanness, and 
self- interest are wont to make their petty sug- 
gestions, and as for them the paltry purposes of 
a brief and fitful life lose their significance in the 
presence of the mighty types of steadfastness and 
eternity by which they are surrounded, so, on 
those reaaers who are able to appreciate a lofty 
independence of thought, a rare nobility of feel- 
ing, and an exquisite sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of human nature, "George Eliot's" 
writings can not fail to exert an invigorating and 
purifying influence, the good effects of which 
leave behind it a lasting impression. 

Boston Transcript 
Few women — no living woman indeed — have 
so much strength as " George Eliot," and, more 



than that, she never allows it to degenerate into 
coarseness. With all her so-called "masculine" 
vigor, she has a feminine tenderness, which is 
nowhere shown more plainly than in her de- 
scriptions of children. 

Satiirday Review, 

She looks out upon the world with the most 
entire enjoyment of all the good that there is in 
it to enjoy, and an enlarged compassion for all 
the ill that there is in it to pity. But she never 
either whimpers over the sorrowful lot of man, 
or snarls and chuckles over his follies and little- 
nesses and impotence. 

Macmillan's Ma^zine, 

In " George Eliot's " books the effect is pro- 
duced by the most delicate strokes and the nicest 
proportions. In her pictures men and women 
fill the foreground, while thin lines and faint color 
show us the portentous clouds of fortune or cir- 
cumstance looming in the dim distance behind 
them and over their heads. She does not paint 
the world as a huge mountain, with pigmies crawl- 
ing or scrambling up its rugged sides to inac- 
cessible peaks, and only tearing their flesh more 
or less for their pains. ♦ ♦ * Each and all of 
" George Eliot's " novels abound in reflections 
that beckon on the alert reader into pleasant 
paths and fruitful fields of thought 

Spectator, 

" George Eliot " has Sir Walter Scott's art 
for revivifying the past You plunge into it with 
as headlong an- interest as into the present. For 
this she compensates by a wider and deeper in- 
tellectual grasp. 

Examiner, 

"George Eliot's" novels belong to the endur- 
ing literature of our country — durable, not for 
the fashionableness of its pattern, but for the 
texture of its stuff. 
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By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

THE STOR V OF VALENTINE and His Brother, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

SQUIRE ARDEN A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

INNOCENT, A Tale of Modern Life. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

OMBRA. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

JOHN: A Love Story. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

BROWNLOWS. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 37 cents. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING^ Minister of the National Scotch 
Church, London. Illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. Por- 
trait. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

MADONNA MARY. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MISS MARyORIBANKS. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

AGNES. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE; An Autobiography. A Novel. 12 mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish Story. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. A Story in Two Voices. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. A Novel. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. A Novel. Svo, Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, $1 00. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. A Novel. Svo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Paper, $i 25. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, %i 00. 

THE ATHELINGS; or, The Tliree Gifts. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

KATIE STEWART, A True Story. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE QUIET HEART, A Novel. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 



With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist of the day comparable to 
Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide. Her felicity of expression and aptitude for story-telling are 
remarkable ; her characters are human beings, not lay figures; her description of life and scenery 
r% accurate and beautiful, and in all her tales the reader will fiind a number of those suggestive 
hints and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. — The Daily News^ London. 

Mrs. Oliphant has that placid yet piquant style which a few English writers possess, and 
they alone — which lends a peculiar attraction to tiieir stories, yet offers none of the sensational 
qualities which off*end a critical reader, however much they may gratify a certain class of patrons. 
'—Springfield Republican. 

Some writers seem to have no power of growth : they reproduce themselves with more or 
less success. But others, who study human natm-e, improve instead of deteriorating. There it 
no living novelist in whom this improvement is so marked as Mrs. Oliphant. — London Press, 

Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our lady novelists. — London Post, 
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BY THE LATE MRS. GASKELL. 



CRANFORD. i6mo. Cloth, 81 25. 

** The most perfect of her wotk*."—Atltntnuii. 

'* In Its way, the moet perfect of MBS. Gaskxll's erMtkms."— 5«/«nIajr itcnm 

COUSIN PHILLIS. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MARY BARTON. A Talc of Manchester Life. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. i6mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and Other Talcs. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

"It b Impoesible to read 'SjlvU'i Loren* (u it is tmpoeslble to reod-Mr. TeniiTaoH'i poem upon the mora or lees simflMI 
subject of * Enoch Arden') without the greatest admiration for tlie powers the book displaTS. It is as fhll of viyid and chongo- 
All passion, of swift and forcible incident, of careftUlj-woTen olot, of human character in the ftall strength of jouth and nuui< 
hood acted upon bjr the absorbing rootlrcs of ordinary human life, as the special circle of * Cranford* is remote from all 
these things."— 5a<i<r(fajr Rtvitw. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. With Illustrations. '*8vo, Clorfi, I2 00; Paper 

^1 50. 



London Examiner. 

Tliat tender pathos, whidi could sink so deep— that gen- 
tle humor, vrhich could soar so lightly— that delicate per- 
ception, which nothing could escape — that wide sympa- 
thy, which ranged so far— these sweet moralities, wfaich 
rang so true : it ia indeed hard and sad to feel that these 
must be silent for us henceforth forever. 

Let us be grateful, however, that we have still those 
writings of hers which England will not willingly let die, 
and that she has given us no less an example of conscien- 
tious work and careful pains, by which vre all alike may 
profiL For Mrs. Gaakell had not only gepius of a high 
<nrder, but she had also the true feeling of the artist, that 
grows impatient at whatever is unfinished or imperfect. 
Whether describing with touchii^ skill the charities of 
poor to poor, or painting, with an art which Miss Austin 
might have envied, the daily rotmd of common life, or 
merely telling, in her graphic way, some wild or simple 
tale: whatever the work, she did it with all her pewer, 
sparing nothing, scarcely sparing herself enough, if only 
Ihe work were well and completely done. 

London Athenceum, 

To be midsed, as all genuine and individual literary 
irorkers must and should be. 

London Review, 
• Dut few writers in modem times could count upon so 
wide a drde of friends. Her death will be heard of with 
ieep legxet by read^n of aU grades and ranks. 



London Reader, 

Her works of fiction all retain their hold on the reading 
public. . . . She could paint English life in its truest co^. 
ors ; and it is this, however fashion may change, that will 
make her works descend to posterity as a study both of 
genteel and niannfacturing life of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, of which no other writer has given so vivid a picture. 

London Saturday Revieip, 

A Justly favorite writer. She had written herself into 
a well-deserved popularity, not confined to Great Britain 
alone. . Mrs. Gaskell has achieved a succoss which will 
live long after her. Her descriptive handiwork would 
beer comparison with that of Tennyson. 

Whatever Mrs. Gaskell wrote she felt and entered into 
meet thoroughly. When she rose to her highest point, 
she shoifed not only a thorough mastery of her subject 
and her materials, but a judicial command over her feel- 
ings. By her death the world of letters has lost a thorough. 
ly conscientious, industrious, pure-mUided, imaginative, 
and vigorous artist. 

Kew York Evening Post. 

It is said that George Sand remarked to an Engllib 
friend : ** Mrs. Gaskell has done what nefther I nor other 
female writers in France can accomplish— she has written 
novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and which every girl will be the better for read 
ing.»» 
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The Dutch Repiiblic. 



The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. . By John Lotwrop Motley, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
10 50; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, Extra, $17 25. 



Mr. Motley's work is an important one, the resnlt of 
profound researcli, sincere convictions, sound princi- 
ples, and manly sentiments ; and even those who are 
most familiar with the history of the period will find 
ill it a fresh and vivid addition to their previous knowl- 
edge. It does honor to American literature, and would 
do honor to the literature of any country in the world. 
— Edinburgh Review. 

A truly noble work— brilliant in style, generous in 
tone. — GEonas S. Hillaed. 

To the illustration of this period Mr. Motley has 
brought the matured powers of a vigorous and brilliant 
iniud, and the abundant fruits of patient and Judiciods 
study and deep reflection.— yort/t Airusrican lieview. 



A serious chasm in English historical literature has 
been (by this book) very remarkably filled. • * * A his- 
tory as complete as industry and genius can make it 
now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the Re- 
volt of the United Provinces. • • • All the essentials 
of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of 
dramatic description no modern historian, except per- 
haps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of 
character he is elaborate and dlstluct,— Westminster 
Review, 

The best contribution to modern history that has 
yet been made by an Amevkau,— Methodist Qnarterlif 
Review, 



The United Netherlands. 

History of the United Netherlands ; from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years* Truce. With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By John Lothrop Motley, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00 ; Sheep, $16 00 ; Half Calf, Extra, $23 00. 

This story Mr. Motley has narrated with increase of 
his old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes 
and other by-ways the story is as glowing, nervous, 
nud interesting as in the main details of the marvelous 
contest.— il^AencBtim, Loudon. 

One of the most fascinating as well as important 
liistories of the century.— Cor. iV. Y. Evening Post, 

Fertile as the present has been in historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above 
these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, ac- 
curacy, and tn\ih.~-JEdinhurgh Review, 



Hijs history is as interesting as a romance, and 
as reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had 
a more faithful disciple. We advise every reader 
whose means will permit to become the owner of these 
fascinating volumes, assuring him that he will never 
regret the investment. — Chriatian hUeUigencer, 

Mr. Motley, the American historian of the IJiiitcd 
Netherlands— we owe him English homage.— TtrnM, 
London. 

Mr. Motley's prose epic— Spectator, London. 

This noble viotk,— Westminster Review, 



John of Barneveld. 



The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of "The Thirty-Years* War." By 
John Lothrop Motley, LJ1,.D., D.C.L. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, Extra, $11 50. 



His work has the air of a powerful tragedy, inspir- 
ing pity and terror in the evolution of its plot, but it 
is no less a narrative of historical facts exhibiting the 
scwies of the past with the majesty of troth. Mr. Mot- 
ley is one of tlie grand writers the movement of whose 
style reminds us of the t^tride of a healthy athlete, 
rather than of the dainty steps of an effeminate exquis- 
ite.— A". Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Motley's peculiar qualifications for his task— his 
minute and exnct knowledge of his subject in all its 
ramifications, his enthusiastic love of liberty, his skill 



in character painting, the vigor and brilliancy of his 
style — have been universally recognized. He has 
spent many years in studying the original authorities 
on the spot ; and probably very few persons, even 
among the Dutch themselves, have so thorough a 
knowledge of the history of the Netherlands as Mr. 
Motley. In his new volnmes we find not a few in- 
stances of his skill in presenting, by a few graphic 
touches, a portrait which every reader will carry away 
in his memory as a lifelike picture. — Z?06to7» Tran^ 
script. 
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**A Model Book of Travel."— Loaion Examiner. 

THE 

LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHAIT : 



SIGHTS AND SCENES IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA. 

A Personal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, 



EMBRACING THE COUNTKIES OF 



BURMA. SIAM, CAMBODIA, and COCHIN-CHINA (1871-2). 

By frank VINCENT, Jb. 

Mag;nificentl7 Illustrated with Maps, Flans, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown Zvoy Cloth^ $3 50. 



Farther ladia is still more or less a sealed book to 
most of ns, and one could not desire a more pleasant 
tutor in fresh geographical lore than our author. He 
"won our heart at once by plunging in mediaa res, in- 
stead of devoting a chapter to the outward voyage ; 
and he tells us sensibly and intelHgently, in a natural 
and unaffected style, what he saw and heard.— JbAn 
null. 

»' The Land of the White Elephant," by Mr. Vincent, 
is another instance of the superiority of your country- 
men over ours in the writing of books of travel, as a 
general rule. For directness, for saying what he has 
to say straight off, and beginning at the really interest- 
ing and important portion of his travels at once, in- 
stead of reiterating old descriptions which every one 
has read a score of times, Mr. Frank Vincent is almost 
unique, and his book a model. It is rendered addition- 
ally interesting by the extraordinary changes which 
are taking place in Siam, that remote and wonderful 
land now making strides toward the adoption of West- 
em civilization more energetic than those of the "Land 
of the Rising Sun" itself.— London Cor. N. Y, Herald. 

The work presents us with a personal narrative of 
travel and adventure in Farther India, embracing the 
countries of Burma, Slam, Cambodia, and Cochln- 
China. Mr. Vincent is an American gentleman, and 
his travels took place in the years 1871-2, so that his 
volume has the great advantage of reflecting the actu- 
al existing state of these l&nda,— Daily Xeics, London. 

This is in many respects a model book of travel. 
For once a traveler eschews any thing like book- 
making, and, although Mr. Vincent visited India and 
China, Ceylon and Japan, he limits his narrative to 



lands that are far less familiar to us. The ronte be 
describes in his volume led him up the Irrawaddy to 
independent Burma ; thence, returning to Hangoon, 
he made the circuit of the Malay Peninsula, and, after 
a visit to the kingdom of Siam, made his way through 
Cambodia to the French settlements in Cochin-Chin a. 
The volume is profusely and excellently illustrated, 
and convenient maps add to its value. Mr. Vincent 
gives a plain but pleasant account of all that struck 
him as best worth noting. • • • In many ways the jour- 
ney was extremely interesting, and what is more to our 

• 

present purpose, it was a journey extremely interest- 
ing to read about. • * * The whole of his book is worth 
reading, as giving the latest observations of an intel- 
ligent traveler over countries that are rapidly chang- 
ing their characteristics.— PaZI 3Tall GazetUt London. 

We are inclined to assign to this book a place of 
foremost interest among the travel books of the year. 
The architectural and sculptural plates alone add im- 
mensely to its Y&lue.—Examinerj London. 

A not unwelcome addition to our'knowledge of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsulas. It is written in a clear and 
unaffected style. It is descriptive of forests, lakes, 
rivers, capitals, and ruins. It shows the author to be 
possessed of some of the qualities indispensable to 
successful exploration— energy, endurance of heat and 
fatigue and petty annoyance:^ good-humor, quickness 
of observation, and intelligence. Its value is enhanced 
by two or three maps throwing light on some disputed 
points of geography, as well as by many excellent en- 
gravings, which place before us the pagodas with their 
wonderful tracery, and the reigning monarchs in their 
robes of state,— Saturday Review^ London. 
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KoTdfl are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love them— almost all women ; a vast nnmber 
of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, hishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious novel readers, as 
well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.— W. M. Tuacsxsat, in Houndabout Papert, 
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SELECT NOVELS 



Harx>er's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either from the 
cleameBB of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on setting out 
upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in procuring the 
later numbers of this attrisictive series.— iSo«tot» I'ranacripL 
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Pelham. By Bulwer 

The Disowned. By B ulwer 

Devereux. By Bulwer 

Paul Clifford. By Bulwer 

Eugene Aram... By Bulwer 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 

The Czarina. By Mrs. Hofland 

Rienzi. By Bulwer 

Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell 

The Nabob at Home 

Ernest Maltravers. By B ulwer 

Alice ; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 
The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer..l 

Forest Days. By James 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. 

Smith 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer.... 

The Home. By Miss Bremer 

The Lost Ship. By Captain Neale 

The False Heir. By J ames 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 

Kina. By Miss Bremer .v.i 

The President's Daughters. By Miss ' 

Bremer ' 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Gore.... ' 

The Birthright. By Mrs. Gore -.-.. '• 

New Sketches of Every-day Life. By 

Miss Bremer 

A rabella Stuart. By t James 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. ... 
The Unloved One. By Mjrs. Hofland. 
Jack of the Mill. By William ^6witt. 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff. 

The Jew. BySpindler 

Arthur. By Sue 

Chatsworth. By Ward 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. ^MuiTay.l 

Amy Herbert. By Miss Sewell 

Rose d' Albret. By James 

The Triumphs of Time. By Mrs. Marsh 

The H Family. By Miss Bremer 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering. 

Arrah Neil. By James 

The Jilt 

Tales from the German 

Arthur Arundel. By H. Smith 

Agincourt. By James 

The Regent's Daughter 

The Maid of Honor 

Safla. By De Beauvoir 

Look to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 

The Improvisatore. By Andersen 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey.. 

Veronica. By Zschokke 

Zoe, JBjrMiss Jewshury 
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Gl. 
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53. Wyoming ^ 

54." De Rohan. By Sue...:. 

55. Self. By the Author of ** Cecil" 

66. The Smuggler. By James .' 

67. The Breach of Promise 

58. Parsonage of Mora. By Miss J5remer 

59. A Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 

60. The White Slave 1 

The Bosom Friend. By Mrs. Grey. . 

Amaury. By Dumas 

The Author's Daughter. By Maiy 

Ilowitt 

64. Only a Fiddler ! &c. By Andersen. ... 

65. The Whiteboy. By Mrs. Hall 

6G. ' The Foster-Brother. Edited by Leigh 

Hunt 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. 
. * Thomson 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 

72. The Queen of Denmark. ByMrs. Grore 

73. The Elves, &c. ByTieck 

74. 75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 

> Lx76. Jessie's Flirtations « 

^ "" Ciievalier d'Harmental. By Dumas. 

Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 
The Commander of Malta. By Sue. . 

The Female Minister 

Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marah. 
The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 
croft 

The Chronicles of Cloveraook 

Genevieve. By Lamartine 

Livonlan Tales 

Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 

8 7. Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh 

88. Leontinei By Mrs. Maberly 

89. Heidelberg. By James 

90. Lucretia. By Bulwer 

91. Beauchamp. By James 

92. 94. Fortescue. By Knowles I 

93. Daniel Dennison,&c. ByMrs. Hofland 

95. Cinq-Mars. By De Vigny 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 

99. Roland Cashel. By Lever. I 

100. Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever... I 

101. Russell. By James , 

102. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbai^. 

103. Norxaaa'ft Btvi^^. ^^'l&x%.^&»3n^..« 

104. AAaxq&ti^q 
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mioK 

106. The Wayside Cross. BvE.H.Milmnn.^ 25 

107. The Convict. By James 50 

108. MidsammerEye. Bv Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

109. Jane Eyre. BvCuiTcrBell 75 

110. TheLastoftheEairies. By James.. 25 

111. Sir Theodore Broughton. ISy James 50 

112. Self-Control. By Marv Brunton 75 

113. 114. Harold. By Bulwer 1 00 

115. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James 50 

117. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

James 50 

118. Three Sistera and Three Eortunes. 

ByG. H. Lewes 75 

119. The Discipline of Life 50 

120. Thirty Years Since. By James 75 

121. Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

122. The Great Hoggaity Diamond. By 

Thackeray 25 

123. The Forgery. By James 50 

121. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 

125,126. TheCaxtons. By Bulwer 75 

127. Mordaunt Hall. By Mi-s. Marsh 60 

128. My Uncle the Curate 50 

129. The Woodman. By James 75 

130. The Green Hand. A ** Sliort Yam " 75 

131. Sidonia the Sorceress. By Meinhold 1 00 

132. Shirley. By Currer Bell 1 00 

133. TheOgilvies 50 

134. Constance L}'ndsay. ByG. C. II 60 

135. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair. 1 00 

136. Hands not Heaits. By Miss Wilkinson. 50 

137. TheWilmingtons. BvMrs. Marah.^ 50 

138. Ned Allen. By D. Hannay .*t. 50 

1 39. Night and Moniing. By Bulwer 75 

140. The Maid of Orleans / 75 

141. Antonina. By Wilkie C( llius 50 

142. Zanoni. By Bulwer , 50 

143. Reginald Hastings. By Warburton.. 50 

144. Pride and Irresolution 50 

145. The Old Oak Chest. By James...... 60 

146. Julia Howard. l?y Mrs. Martin Bell. 60 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. 

Marsh 60 

148. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. Trol- 

lope 60 

1 49. The Luttrells. \\j F. Williams 50 

150. Singleton Fontenoy,R.N. By Hannav 50 

151. Olive. By the Author of "TheOgilvies" 50 

1 52. Henry Smeaton. By James 50 

153. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs. Marsh. 60 
164. The Commissioner. By James 1 00 

155. The Wife's Sister. By Mrs. Hubback 60 

156. The Gold Worshipers 60 

157. The Daughter of Night. By Fullom. 60 

158. Stuart of Dunleath. By Hon. Caro- 

line Norton 60 

159. Arthur Conwav. ByCapt.E.H.Milman 60 

160. The Fate. By James 60 

161. The Lady ^nd the Priest. By Mrs. 

Maberly 60 

1 62. Aims and Obstacles. By James 50 

168. The Tutor's Ward 50 

164. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

165. Ravenscliffe. By Mrs'. Marsh 50 

166. Maurice Tiernay. By Lever 1 00 

167. The Head of the Family. By Miss 

Malock 75 

jes. Darien. By Warhnvton 50 

169. Falkenbnrg, 75 

iro. TbeDaltoDB. B/JDerer 150 
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171. Ivar; or, The SkjutavBoy. By Miss 

Carlen $ 50 

172. Pequinillo. By James 60 

1 73. Anna Hammer. By Temme 60 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James... 60 

1 75. Heniy Esmond. By Thackeray 60 

176. 177. My Novel. By Bulwer 1 50 

178. Katie Stewart 25 

1 79. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 50 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author of 

"Olive" 60 

182. Villette. By Currer Bell 75 

183. Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen. 50 

184. Clouded Happiness. 'By Countess 

D'Orsay 60 

1 85. Charles Auchester. A Memorial 75 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever.... 1 2'> 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 75 

189. Quiet Heart .' 25 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 50 

193. llie Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 50 

194. The Mother's Kecompense. By Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195. Avillion, &c. ByMissMulock 1 25 

196. North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. 50 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Du- 

puy 60 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsbury. 60 

199. The Heiress of Haugliton. By Mi-s. 

Marsh 50 

200. The Old Dominion. By James 50 

201. John Halifax. By the Author of 

"Olive " &c 75 

203. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Mareb.... 50 

2Q8. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 50 

204. 'Leonora d'Orco. By James 50 

206. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock.....c 50 

206. The Rose of Ashurst. . By Mrs. Marsh 60 

207. The Athelings. By Mra. Oliphant.... 75 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life 75 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. GaskelL 25 

2 1 0. 2 1 1 . Gerald.Fitzgerald. By Lever. . . 60 

212. A Life for a Life. ByMissMulock.. 60 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 

214. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Dniiy.l 00 

215. The Mill o» the Floss. By George Eliot 76 

216. One of Them. By Lever 75 

217. ADay'sRido. Bv Let*r 60 

218. Notice to Quit. By Wills ; 50 

219. A Strange Story .•,'.... 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and -Robinson. By 

Trollope 50 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 75 

222. Olive Blake's Good Work. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson 75 

223. The Professor's Lady 25 

224. Mistress and Maid. ByMissMulock 50 

225. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon .. 75 

226. Barrington. Byl^ever 75 

227. Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell.... 75 

228. A First Friendship 60 

229. A Dark Night's Work. ByMr8.Gaskell 50 

230. Countess Gisela. By E." Marlitt 25 

231. St.01ave's. By Eliza Tabor 75 

i2. APoint of Honor 60 

Sa. lAva\lDo\«ixv. 'B^;S«aRTtasi\v.„., I 00 

i34, ■^axtaxiYola. ^-j^whAcw « ^ 
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235. Mary Lyndsav. By Lady Ponsonby.$ 50 292. 

236. Eleanor's Victory. By M. E. Brad don 75 293. 

237. Rachel Kay. By TroUope 50 2<>4. 

238. John Marchmont's Legacy. By M. 295. 

E. Braddon 75 296. 

239. Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By 297. 

Holme Lee 75 298. 

240. The Wife's Evidence. ' By Wills 50 299. 

241. Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 300. 

Edwards 75 

242. Cousin PhiUis 25 

243. What Will He Do With It? BvBulwer.l 50 

244. The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

245. Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

246. Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

247. Margaret Denzil's History 75 

248. Quite Alone. By George Augustus ISala 75 

249. Mattie: a Stray 75 

250. My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

251. Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

252. Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

253. Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony TroUope 60 

254. On Guard. By Annie Thomas 50 

255. Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 50 

256. Denis Doone. By ^nnie Thomas.... 50 

257. Belial 50 

258. CaiTy's Confession 75 

259. Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards. 50 
26>}. Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Ed- 
wards.... 60 

26L GuyDeverell. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 50 

262. Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards \ 75 

263. The Belton Estate. By A. TroUope... 50 
164. Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

265. Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. 75 

266. Maxwell Drewitt. ByMrs.J.H.KiddeU 75 

267. The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo 75 

268. Miss Marjori banks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 60 
2o9. True History of a Little Itagamuffin. 

By James Greenwood 50 

270. Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of "A 

First Friendship" 1 00 

271. Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence • 50 

272. Fhemie Keller. By Mrs. J. H. RiddeU 50 

273. Land at Last. By Edmund Yates.... 

274. Felix Holt, the Radical. By Geo. Eliot. 

275. Bound to the Wheel. Bv John Saunders 

276. AU in the Dark. Bv J. S. Le Fanu. 

277. Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 

278. The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 

RiddeU 

279. Lizzie Lortou of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 

Linton 

280. The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 

C. Clarke 60 

281. Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Chas. Lever 50 

282. Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant . 50 

283. Cradock NoweU. ByR.D.Blackmore. 75 
28 i. Bern thai. From the German of L. 

Muhlbach 50 

285. Rachel's Secret 75 

286. TheClaverings. By Anthony TroUope. 60 

287. Tho ViUage on the Cliff. By Miss 

Thackeray 25 

288. Played Out. By Annie Thomas 76 

289. Black Sheep. By Edmund Tates 60 1 84S. 

290. Sowing the Wind, BjE. Lynn Linton. BO\a4:9 

291. Nora and Archibald Lee •„ BO 
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Raymond's Heroine $ 50 

Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Leei 60- 

Alee Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 

No Man's Friend. By F.W.Robinson. 73 

Called to Account. By Annie Thomas 60 

Caste 60 

The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs.Kiloart 50 

Circe. By Babington White 60 

The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le 

Fanu 60 

Carlyon's Year. By James Fayn 25 

The Waterdale Neighbors 60 

Mabel's Progress 60 

Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald— 60 

The Brothers* Bet. By Miss Carlen. 25 
Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. Illustrated 25 

Margaret's Engagement 60 

One of the Family^ By James Payn. 25 
Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By 

a Barrister 50 

Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant 38 

Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

" Birds cf Prey. " By Miss Braddon 60 

Jeanie's Quiet Life. By Eliza Tabor. 60 

Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 60 

B rakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 60 

A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 60 

Love or Marriage? By W. Black.... 60 
Dead - Sea Fruit. By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 60 

The- Dower House. By Annie Thomas 60 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever 50 

Mildred. By Georgtana M. Craik.... 60 
Nature's Nobleman. By the Author 

of **Rachel's Secret" ; 60 

Kathleen. By the Author of "Ray- 
mond's Heroine" 60 

ThatBoyofNorcott's. By Chas. Lever 25 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black 60 

Hetty. By Henry Kingsley 25 

False Colors. Bv Annie Thomas 60 

Meta*s Faith. ^ By Eliza Tabor 60 

Found Dead. By James Payn 60 

Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 60 

The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

A Beggar on Horseback. By Jas. Payn 35 

Ki tty. By M. Betham Edwards 50 

Only Herself. By Annie Thomas .... 50 

Hirell. By John Saunders 50 

Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 50 

So Runs the WoVld Away.' By Mrs. 

A. 0. Steele 60 

Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

Beneath the Wheels 50 

Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 25 

Kilmeny. By WUliam Black 60 

John: ALoveStorv. By Mrs. Oliphant 60 
True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 60 
Veronica. By the Author of ** Ma- 
bel's Progress " ffO 

A Dangerous Guest. By the Author 

of "Gilbert Rugge" 60 

Estelle RusseU 76 

The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of "Raymond's Heroiaa" 'iUi XRi 

VJ\ac\v\aXV^^«twu^'^ -\.^*^ 

CoftiTva 
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In Duty Bound . I Uustrated $ 60 

The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

By A. Trollope 75 

From Thistles — Grapes? By Mi-s. 

Eiloart 50 

A Siren. By T. A. Trollope 50 

Sir HaiTy Hotspur of llumblethwaite. 

By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated ... 60 

Earl's Dene. By 11. E. Francillon. ... 60 

Daisy N ichol . By Lady Hardy 60 

Bred in the Bone. By James Payn.. 50 
Fenton's Quest. By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

Monarch of Mincing - Lane. By\V. 

Black. Illustrated 60 

A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Hiddell 60 
Anteros. By the Author of **Guy 

Livingstone" 60 

Her Lord and Master. By Mrs. Ross 

Church ; 60 

Won — Not Wooed. By James Payn 60 

For Lack of Gold. By Chas. Gibbon 50 

Anne Furness , 75 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. 60 

Durnton Abbey. By T. A. Trollope. 60 

Joshua Mai'vel. By B. L. Farjeon... 40 
Lovels of Arden. By M. E. Braddon. 

Illustrated 75 

Fair to See. Bv Jjs W. M. Lockhai-t. 75 

Cecil's Tryst. By James Payn 60 

Patty. By Katharines. Macquoid... 60 

Maud Mohan. Bv Annie Thomas.... 25 

Grif. By B. L. Farjeon .40 

A Bridge of Glass. By F.W. Robinson 50 

Albert Lunel. By Lord Brougham.. 75 

A Good Investment. By Wm. Flagg. 60 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 

Hoey 60 

Ombra. By Mrs. Oli pliant 75 

Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard 60 

The Maid of Sker. By ILD.Blackmore 75 

For the King. By Charles Gibbon... 60 
A Girl's Romance, and Other Tales. 

By F.W. Robinson 60 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Ed- 
mund Yates 60 

A Passion in Tatters. ByAnnieThomas 76 

A Woman's Vengeance. ByJas. Payn. 60 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

By William Black 75 

To the Bitter End. By Miss Braddon. 75 

Robin Gray. By Charles G ibbon 60 

Godolphin. By Bulwer 60 

Leila. By Bulwer 60 

Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton. 75 
The Hour and the Man. By Harriet 

Martineau 60 

Murphy's Master. By James Pavn... 25 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 60 
*' * He Cometh Not,' She Said." By 

Annie Thomas 60 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated 75 

Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid 60 

Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss 

Braddon 75 

A Simpleton. By Charles Reade 60 

The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas 60 
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402. Joseph the Jew $ 50 

403. Her Face was Her Fortune. By F. . 

W. Robinson 60 

404. A Princess of Thule. By W. Black. 75 

405. Lottie Darling. By J. C. JeafFreson. 75 

406. TJie Blue Ribbon. By Eliza Tabor. 50 

407. Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. By An- 

thony Trollope 25 

408. Publicans and Sinners. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon 75 

409. ColonelDacre. ByAuthor of "Caste" 50 

410. Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 

erick Talbot 25 

411. Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. 60 

412. Taken at the Flood. Bv Miss Braddon. 75 

413. At Her Mercy. By James Payn. ... 60 

414. Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo 25 

41 5. For Love and Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 75 

416. Doctor Thome. By Anthony Trollope. 75 

417. The Best of Husbands. ByJas.Payn. 60 

418. Svlvia's Choice. By GeorgianaM.Craik .':0 

419. ASackofGold. By Miss V.W.Johnson 60 

420. Squire Arden. By Mrs*. Oliphant. ... 75 

421. Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 7.'> 

422. Treasure Hunters. By Geo.M. Fenn. 40 

423. Lost for Love. By Miss Braddon.... 75 

424. Jack's Sister. By Miss Dora Havers. 75 

425. Aileen Fen-ers. By Susan Morley 60 

426. The Love that Lived. By Mrs. Eiloart 60 

427. In Honor Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 60 

428. Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon 60 

429.^Hagarene. By George A. Lawrence. 75 

430. Old MyddeltoiVs Money. By Mary 

Cecil Hay 60 

431. At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. By 

B. L. Farjeon 40 

432. A Strange World. By Aliss M. E. 

Braddon 75 

433. Hope Meredith. By Eliza Tabor 60 

434. The Maid of Killeena, and Other 

Stories. By William Black 50 

435. The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. 

Cashel Iloey 50 

436. Safely Married. By the Author of 

"Caste" 50 

437. The Story of Valentine and his 

Brother 75 

438. Our Detachment. By Katharine King. 60 

439. Love's Victory. By B. L. Faijeon 2.j 

440. Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 75 

44 1 . Walter's Word. By James Payn 75 

442. Playing the Mischief. By J. W. i:)e 

Forest 75 

443. The Lady Superior. By Eliza F. Pol- 

lard 60 

444. Iseulte. By the Author of " Vera," 

*' Hotel du Petit St. Jean," &c 6C 

445. Eglantine. By Eliza Tabor 50 

446. Ward or Wife? 25 

447. Jean. By Mrs. Newman 60 

448. The Calderwood Secret. By Virginia 

W. Johnson 60 

449. Hugh Melton. By Katharine King. 25 

450. Healey 60 

451 . Hostages to Fortune. By Miss M. E. 

Braddon ,\ 75 

452. The Queen of Connaaght 60 



i^" Harper & Brothers will send their works by maiU postage prtfoidyio any part of the 

United States^ on receipt of iht prict^ 



Novels are sweets. All people with healthy liternry appetites love them — almost all women ; a 
vast number of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious 
novel readers, as well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers. — Thackeray. 

IJarper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either 
from the clearness of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on 
setting out upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in 
procuring the later numbers of this attractive series. — Boston Transci*ipf, 
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AGUILAR'S Home Influence 12mo$l 00 

The Mother's Recompense 75 

AINSWORTirS Crichton 12mo 1 50 

ALAMANCE 50 

ANDERSEN'S (Hans Christian) The Impro- 

visatore 60 

Onlv a Fiddler and O.T 60 

BACHELOR of the Albany 12mo 1 50 

BAKER'S The New Timothv 12mo 1 50 

Inside: a Chronicle of Secession. Ills.. 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

BANIM'S The Smuggler 12mo 1 50 

BELIAL 50 

BELL'S (Miss) Julia Howard « 50 

BENEATH the Wheels 50 

BENEDICT'S John Worthington's Name... 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Miss Dorothy's Charge 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Miss Van Kortland 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Mr. Vaughan's Heir 1 00 

My Daughter Elinor ., 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

St. Simon's Niece 1 00 

1 50 

50 

75 

1 25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

76 

1 00 

1 50 

75 

75 



Cloth 

BLACK'S A Daughter of Ilcth 

A Princess of Thulc 

Cloth 

In Silk Attire 

Kilmeny 

Love or Marriage ? 

The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. 
The Monarch of Mincing Lane. Ill's. 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

Three Feathers. Illustrated 

Cloth 

BLACKMORE'S Cradock No well 

The Maid of Sker 



Alice Lorraine 75 

Lorna Doone 75 

BLACKWELL'S Qlra. A, B.) The Island 

Neighbors, Illustrated 75 

BORROWS Larengro 75 

Romany Rye /^W 75 



PBICK 

BRADDON'S (^liss) Aurora Floyd $ 75 

A Strange World 75 

Birds of Prey. Illustrated 75 

Bound to John Company. Illustrated. 75 

Charlotte's Inheritance 50 

Dead Men's Shoes. (/» Press.^ 

Dead Sea Fruit. Illustrations 50 

Eleanor's Victory 75 

Fenton's Quest. Illustrated 50 

Hostages to Fortune. Illustrated 75 

John Marchmont's Legacy 75 

Lost for Love. Illustrated 75 

Publicans and Sinners 75 

Strangers and Pilgrims. Illustrated. 75 

Taken at the Flood 75 

The Levels of Ardcn. Illustrated 75 

To the Bitter End. Illustrated. 75 

BREACH of Promise 50 

BREMER'S (Miss) Brothers and Sisters 50 

New Sketches of Every-Day Life 60 

Nina 50 

The H. Family 50 

The Home 50 

The Midnight Sun 25 

The Neighbors 50 

The Parsonage of Mora 25 

The President's Daughters 25 

BRONTE'S (Charlotte) Jane Eyre 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 
Shirley 1 00 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 

Villette 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 ' 

The Professor. Illustrated 12mo 1 50 

(Anna) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 
(Emily) Wuthering Heights. Illustrated, 

12mo 1 50 
BROOKS'S SwiXWKt Qt \ia.\.^x, ^^^^\x^iyw^.,,« V^^ 

T\i^Ooi^\axvYLw^i\, . 
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PBIOK 

BROUGHAM'S Albert Lunel $ 75 

BKUNTON'S (MarjO Self-Control 75 

BULWER'S Alice £0 

A Strange Storv. Illustrated 1 CO 

12mo 1 25 

De verenx 50 

Krnest Maltravers 50 

Eagene Aram 50 

Godolphin 50 

12mo 1 50 
Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. ... 1 00 
Kcnelni Chillingly 75 



I^eila 




12mo 1 25 


Lucretia 




12mo 1 00 
75 


Mv Novel 




1 50 


Nisrht and Mominor- - 


2 vols. 12mo 2 50 
75 


Paul Clifford. . 




50 


Pelham 




75 


Rienzi 




75 


The Caxtons. . 




75 


The Disowned. 




12mo 1 25 
75 


The Last Daj^s of Pompeii. 
The Last of the Barons 


50 

1 00 



The Pilgrims of the Rhine 25 

The Parisians. Illustrated 1 00 

12mo 1 50 

What will lie do with it? 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Zanoni 50 

BULWER'S (Robert— "Owen Meredith") 

The Ring of Amasis 12mo 1 50 

BURBURY'S (Mrs.) Florence Sackville 75 

BURNEY'S (ML^s) Evelina 12mo 1 00 

CAMPBELL'S (Miss) Self-Devotion 50 

C APRON'S (Miss) Helen Lincoln 12mo 1 50 

CARLEN'S (Miss) Ivar; or. The Skjuts-Boy. 50 

The Brothers' Bet 25 

The Lover's Stratagem 50 

CASTE. By the Author of *' Colonel Dacre." 60 

CASTLETON'S Salem r2mo 1 25 

CHARLES Auchester 75 

CHURCH'S (Mrs. Ross) Her Lord and Mas- 
ter 60 

The Prey of the Gods 30 

CITIZEN of Prague 1 00 

CLARKE'S The Beauclercs, Father and Son. 50 
COLLINS'S (Mortimer) The Vivian Romance. 50 
COLLINS'S (Wilkie) Armadale. Illustrated. 1 00 

Antonina 50 

Man and Wife. 1 llustrated 1 00 

No Name. Illustrated 1 00 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated 1 00 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated.... 75 

The Moonstone. Illustrated 100 

The New Magdalen • 50 

The Woman in White. Illustrated 1 00 

COLLINS'S (Wilkie) Illustrated Library 

Edition 12mo, per vol. 1 50 



Poor Miss Finch. 
The Dead Secret. 
The Moonstone. 
The New Magdalen. 
The Woman in White. 
3ry Miscellanies. 
After Dark, and I Queen of Hearts. 
Otber Stones. / The Law and the Lady. 
i^LONEL Dacre, By the Author of « * Caste." 60 



Antonina. 
Armadale. 
Basil. 

SJde-and-Seek. 
Man and Wife, 
No Name. 



CONSTANCE Lyndsay $ LO ! 

COOKE'S Henry St. John 12mo 1 50 

Leather Stocking and Silk 12mo 1 50 

CORNWALLIS'S Pilgrims of Fashion. 12mo 1 00 
CRAIK'S (Mrs. D. M.). See Miss Muloch, 

(Miss G.M.)Mildred 50 

Svlvia's Choice 50 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lord Roldan 1 50 

CURTIS'S Trumps. Illustrated 12mo 2 00 

D'ARBOUVILLE'S Tales 12mo 1 50 

D'lSRAELI'S The Young Duke 12mo 1 50 

D'ORSAY'S (Countess) Clouded Happiness. 50 

DANGEROUS Guest, A 50 

DE BEAUVOIR'S Safia 50 

DE FOREST S Miss Ravenel's Conversion 

from Secession to Loyalty .... 12mo 1 50 

Playins: the Mischief. 75 

DE MILLE'S Cord and Creese. Illustrated. 75 

Cloth 1 25 
Tlie American Baron. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 
The Crvptogram. Illustrated 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 
The Dodge Qub. Illustrated 75 

Cloth 1 25 
The Living Link. Illustrated 1 00 

Qoth 1 50 

DE VIGNY'S Cinq Mars 60 

DENISON'S (Mrs.) Home Pictures. . . .limo 1 60 
DICKENS'S Novels. lUustrated. 

Oliver Twist 60 

Cloth 1 00 
Martin Chuzzlewit 1 00 

aoth 1 50 
The Old Cuiiositv Shop 75 

Cloth 1 25 
David Copperfield; 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Dombey and Son 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Nicholas Nicklebr 1 CO 

Cloth 1 50 
Bleak House 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 
Pickwick Papers 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Little Dorrit 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Bamabv Budge 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 
A Tale of Two Cities 50 

Cloth 1 00 
Our Mutual Friend 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Great Expectations. (Jn Press,) 

Christmas Stories. (Jn Press,) 

Bleak House. I llustrated.. 2 vols., 12mo 3 00 

Hard Times 50 

12mo 1 25 

Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy 10 

The Mvstery of Edwin Drood. Ill's 25 

DRAYTON : 12mol 50 

DRURY'S (Miss A. H.) Eastbury. 12mo 1 50 

Misrepresentation 1 00 

DTBIAS'S (Mex.'^ Amaury 60 

Ascamo ..;...,«. 75 

ChevaWet tf^wravetAaX \!Ki 

The BugaeivoV 'EaSl^* .^^sfia V 'iS 
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EDGEWORTH-S (Mis") Norels. Eiigniv. 

ings 10 vols., 12mo, per vol.61 5 

Vol. 1. Caatle RaiikrenC; Eaaay oil 
Irish Bulls; EBBayonSelf-JusliiicatiDD; 
The PruiSBiiin Vasej The Good Aunt. 
Vol. ir. AiiBeliDll;TlieCooclFrentU 
Governess^ MademoiMllePaiiacire; The 
Knapsack; J-ome Jervisi The Will : 
Out of Debt, Out of Dsogec ; Tbe Um- 
erickCloves Tha Lottery; Kosmna, 
Vi>L 111. Muiadtbe Unlucky; Tba 
Manufiiotunra; Ennui; Tlia Con- 
tragt; The GraUful NetP'O; To-moi- 
row; The Dun. 

Vol. IV. Hanceuvrhig; Almoria; 
Viviao. 

Vol. v. TheAbsentee; Madamede 

Fleuiyj Emily da Doulangcs Tl.e 

Modern Griselda. [Vol. Vt.lfellnda. 

Vol. Vll. Leonora Letters on Fe- 

tnala Education PatronugD. 

Vol.VlIIJ'atroLBge Comic Dramas. 

Vol. IX. UaiTliiEtan Thooghteon 

Boiea; Ortnond. [Vol. X. Heku. 

Frank 2 vols. 18 mo I 6 

Harrv and Lucv 2 vols. 18mo 3 

Moral Tales .. .' 2 vols. 18mo 1 5 

ropularTalos 2 vols. 18mo 1 6 

IRosamond ]2ino 1 Ci 

D1VARDS'S( A nniliaB,)Barliara's History, 7 

Dohenhain'a Vow. Illustrated 7 

lialfaMillion of Money....; 7 

Jlftndand Glove 6 

Miss Carew 6 

My Brother's Wife 6 

Tho Ladder •■^ Life 6 

(M. B.) Kitty 6 

ILiiJ.^lirS (Mrs.) Curate's Discipline h 

From Thistles-Grapes? & 

Tho Love that Lived & 

LIOT'S (George) Novels. 

AdamBode. IHuatTOted„ l^mo 1 

Felii Holt, the Radical 7. 

Illustrated. ISrtio I O 

Mlddleinarch 1 5i 

Cloth 2 Oi 
2 vols. ISmo 3 5i 

Romola. Illustrated Iff 

Cloth 1 El 
Soenos of Clerical Life and Silas Marner. 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 

The Mill on tha Floss 7! 

Illuttrateil. ]2ino 1 (H 

LLIS'S (Sirs.) Homo 12mo 1 & 

Look to the End & 

Chapleraon Wives 12mo 1 » 

Temper cud Temperament 12mo 7i 

STELLE Bussell 71 

ALKESBURG 7i 

AEJEON'S Blade-o'-Grass.- Illortration*. 31 

At the Sifjn of tha Silver Flsfjon 4- 

Dread-and-CheeBeBDdEissea. Ill's.... » 

Golden Grain. Illoetratod Si 

Grit * 

Cloth » 

Jessie Trim....:. & 

Joshua Marvel 4i 

Cloth 9 

Zondon'a HcaL Illustrated 1 tl 

Cloth 1 1 

Lore's Victor. 

Tie Klae of No-Lond. iiiiutratad!!!. 



FEMALE Minister, Th g 51 

FIKN'S Sliip Ahor 1 lliustrated ;. 41 

The Treasnre'llunters 41 

FERRiEE'S (Miss) Murrlaiie Gl 

FIELDING'S Amelia lamo 1 6 

Tom Jones 2 vols, lamo 2 71 

PIKST Friendship, A 51 

FIVE Ilnndred Pounds Reward 61 

FLAGG-S A Good TnvBStnient. Illustrated. & 

FRANCILLOS'S The Fjirrs Dene 61 

FHEYTAG'S Debit and Credit 12mo 1 61 

FOLLaU'S Daughter of Night £1 

GARIBALDI'S Eule o-f the Monk 51 

GASKE!:.L'S(flIr».)Cranfoid 13mo 1 21 



Duric Niyl 



Mary Barton 6( 

Moorland Cottaee lSii:o 71 

My I^y Ludlow Jl 

North and South ft 

Right at Last,&o IBmo 1 W 

Svlviu's Lovers 71 

Cousin Phillis 21 

M'ivea and Uanuhttrs. Illustrations... 1 W 
Clolli 1 61 

GIBBON'S For Lack of Gold SI 

For the King 61 

In Honor Bound lil 

Robin GtHv 61 

GILBERT Ra^e 1 01 

GODDARD'S (Julia) Baffled 7i 

GODWIN'S Caleb Williams IGmo, Paper 3; 

Cloth 1 (H 
GOLDS5IITH'SVicflrotWBkefltI(U8nio,Cloth 71 

GOLD Woralopers 61 

GORE'S (Mrs.) Peers and Parvenus 51 

The Haulier's Wife 61 

The Birthright 2! 

Tbe Queen of Denmark Gl 

Tho Royal Favorite U 

GRAnAS'S Chance light Medley G( 

GBEEN Hand, Tbe 7i 

GBEENWOOD'S Tme Historj- of a Little 

Ragamuffin 51 

GBEFS (Mrs.) The Boeom Friend 61 

Tbe Gambler's Wife Gl 

Tha Young liubUand Gl 

GWYNKE'S The Seliool for Fathers. . .12mo 1 BJ 

HAELANDER'S aara ]3n»o 1 Gl 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C,> Jlidsommer Eve t( 

Talcs of Woman's Trials. .■ 71 

The Wliitehoy a 

HAmiTOS'S Cyril Ihomton 12mo 1 61 

HAMLEY'S Lady Lob's "Widowhood 6( 

HANNAr'S (D.) Ned Allen 6( 

(J.) SinglEton Fontenny 5( 

HARDY'S (Lady Daisy NicLol 6( 

nAVERS'S(Dora)Jatli'8Ssler 7i 

HAT'S (Mary Cecil)0]dMyddelton's Money. 6( 

Victor a'nd Vanquished. . . : fi( 

HEALEY tl 

HEiR Eipeitant, The 61 

HIDDEN Sin,'nie 1 0( 

Cloth 1 G( 

H0EY'aO^i5."lKGrf&i6.9OTvni ^ 

'V\ieKn*Mm\n?.'A»*->^'« 
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PRIOK 

HOPE'S Anastasius \ 12mo$l 50 

110 WITTS (Mary) Tho Author's Daughter. 25 

Who Shall be Greatest ? 1 8mo, Cloth 75 

The Heir of Wast Wayland 12ino 1 50 

(Wm.) Jack of the MUl 25 

IIUBBACK'S Wife's Sister 50 

HUGO'S Ninety-Three 25 

12mo 1 75 

The Toilers of the Sea. Illustrated 76 

Cloth 1 50 
HUNGERFORD'S The Old Plantation.! 2mo. 1 50 

HUNTS The Foster Brother 60 

INCHBALD'S (Mrs.) A Simple Story 60 

IN Duty Bound. Illustrated 50 

ISABEL 18mo, Cloth 75 

ISEULTE 50 

JAMES'S Leonora d'Orco 60 

The Old Dominion 50 

Ticonderoga 50 

A Life of Vicissitudes 50 

Agnes Sorel 50 

Pequinillo 50 

Aims and Obstacles 50 

The Fate 50 

The Commissioner 1 00 

Henrv Smeaton 50 

The Old Oak Chest 50 

The Woodman 75 

The Forgery 50 

Thirty Years Since 75 

A Whira and its Consequences 50 

Gowrie ; or, The King's Plot 50 

Sir Theodore Broughton 50 

The Last of the Fairies 25 

The Convict 50 

Margaret Graham 25 

Russell 50 

The Castle of Ehrenstein 50 

Bcaucliamp 75 

Heidelberg 50 

The Step-Mother 1 25 

The Smuggler 75 

Agincourt 50 

Arrah Neil 50 

Rose d'Albret 50 

Arabella Stuart 50 

The False Heir 50 

Forest Days 50 

The Club liook 12mo 1 50 

De L'Orme 12mo 1 50 

The Gentleman of the Old School. .12mo 1 50 

The Gipsy 12mo 1 50 

Henry of Guise 12mo 1 50 

Henry Masterton .12mo 1 50 

The Jacquerie 12mo 1 50 

Morley Ernstein 12mo 1 50 

One in a Thousand 12mo 1 50 

Philip Augustus 12mo 1 50 

Attila 12mo 1 50 

Corse de Lion 12mo 1 50 

The Ancient Regime 12mo 1 50 

The Man at Arms 12mo 1 50 

Charles Tyrrel 12mo 1 50 

The Robber 12mo 1 50 

Richilieu 12mo 1 50 

The Huguenot 12mo 1 50 

The King's Highway 12mo 1 50 

The String of Pearls 12mo 1 25 

3Iajy of Burgundy 12mo 1 50 

Darnley 12mo 1 50 

JobnMarston Hall 12mo 1 50 

21ie DesultOTf^ M&n 12mo 1 50 



moK 
JE AFFRESON'S Isabel 12mof 1 50 

Live it Down 1 00 

Lottie Darling 75 

Not Dead Yet 125 

Cloth 1 75 
Olive Blake's Good WVk 75 

JESSIE'S Flirtations 50 

JERROLD'S Chronicles of Clovemook 25 

JEWSBURY'S (Miss) Adopted ChUd..l6mo. 1 00 

Constance Herbert 50 

Zoe 50 

JILT, The 50 

JOHNSON'S (Miss) A Sack of Gold 50 

Joseph the Jew 50 

The Calderwood Secret 50 

KATHLEEN 50 

KING'S (Katharine) Hugh Melton. Illus- 
trated 25 

Oflf the Roll 75 \ 

Our Detachment , 50 

KINGSLEY'S (Chas.) Alton Locke . . . .12mo 1 50 

Yeasi 12mo .1 50 

(HenrjO Hetty 25 

Stretton '. 4J 

KNORRING'S The Peasant and his Landlord. 

12mo 1 50 

KNOWLES'S Fortescue 1 00 

LAJETCHNIKOFF'S The Heretic 50 

LAMARTINE'S Genevieve.... 12mo, Paper 25 

Raphael 12rao 1 25 

Stone Mason of St. Point 12mo 1 25 

LAWRENCE'S (Geo. A.) Anteros .^. . * 50 

Brakespeare 50 

Breaking a Butterfly o5 

Guy Livingstone 12mo 1 50 

Hagarene 75 

Maurice Dering 50 

Sans Merci 50 

Sword and Go^vn 25 

LEE'S (Holme) Annis Warleigh's Fortunes. 75 

Kathie Brande 12mo 1 50 

Mr. Wynyard's Ward 50 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter 12mo 1 50 

LE F ANU'S All in the Dark 50 

A Lost Name 50 

Guy Deverell 50 

The Tenants of Malorj' 50 

Uncle Silas 75 

LE SAGE'S Gil Bias 12mo 150 

LEVER'S A Dav's Ride 50 

Bramleighs of Bishop's Folh-^ 50 

Barrington 75 

Daltons 1 53 

Dodd Family Abroad 1 25 

Gerald Fitzgerald *. . . . 50 

Glencore and his Fortunes 50 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Luttrell of Arran 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Martins of Cro' Martin 1 25 

Maurice Tiernay 1 00 

One of Them ? 75 

Roland Cashel. Engravings 1 25 

Sit Biook Fosbrooke 50 

SVt 3as^t CatcNT » , . , 75 

Tlvat "Boy oi 'S.oxt^XX^ a. '^xaXx^X^^ *& 

Toiiy^uVVex "^^ 
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EWES'S Throe Sisters andTbtee Fortuoca,* 7 

ILY 18mo 1 2 

INTON'S (Mra.) Uz2ie Lorton of Grevri^. 1 

Soiiins tho Wind 6 

IVONUN Tdes S 

OCKHART'S rair to See 7 

ieCARTHY'S My Enemy's DanghUt, lira. 7 

Tho IVatcnlalo Njighbora 5 

icISTOSlI'S <S!isfl) CoQiliiest and Selfr 

CoEqnest IBmo, Cloth 7 

The Couans ISmo, Cloth 7 

Praise and Principle.. ......IBmo, Cloth 1 

Woman an Enigma 18mo ' 

[ABERLY'S (Mrs.) Lady and the Prieet. . 5 

Leontine G 

[ACDONALD'S Alec Forbes 7 

mis of IL Quiet Neigbbarbood.,l!ino 1 7 



Giiild Court. 



lACKESZifS (IlcnrjO Novels 12mo 1 I 

[ACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Patty £ 

Too Soon I 

[AID of Honor, The I 

[AID of Orleans, The 7 

A1;GARE:T Denzifa History 7 

AEGARET'3 EnESgament. I 

ARLITT'S ConnteEs Glsela S 

ARRYATS (Copt.) Children of New For- 
est ISmola 

Japbet in Search of a Father.... .12ino 1 S 

LitUe Savage 12nio 1 S 

ARSirS (Mrs.) Adelaide Lindsay I 

Angela 12mo 1 5 

Castle Avon li 

Emilia Wyndbain 7 

livelyn Marston 6 

Fitlier Darcy 7 

Heiress of llaughton £ 

lattice Arnold 5 

"~ Mordaunt Hall £ 



■fl Bridi 
nscliiFs . . . 



idllie 



Time, Iho Avenger 

Triumpha of Time 

Wilminetons 

ARTiN"EAl]^SCHartiet)ThoHou 

Man 

iATURIN'S Bianca ISmo 1 2 

[EISHOLD'S Sidonia the Sorceress 1 

[ELVILLE'S Mardi 2 vols. 12mo 8 

Moby-Dick 12mo 1 7 

Omoo lamo 1 6 

Pierre 12mo 1 5 

Redbum 12mo 1 5 

Typeo 12nio 1 6 

Whitejactet 12mo 1 5 

[EPEDITll'S Evan Harrington 12mo 1 6 

[| LW AS'S Arthur Conway 5 

Tbfl Wavaido Cross 2 

[ORE'S (Hannah) Complete Works. En- 
gravings 1 vol. 8ro, Sheep 3 

2 vols. 8vo, Clotli 4 
Sheep 5 

The Same 7 vols, 12nio 8 7 

lORLEY'S CSusan) Aileen Ferrera 6 

lOTHER'S Trials, A 12mo 1 2 

lOULTON'S Mf Third Boot .12mo 1 5 

WHLBACU'S Barnthal I 



MDLOCK'S (Miss) My Mother and I. 111's.t 60 
12mo 1 50 

ABravaLady. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
12mD 1 60 
The Woman's Kingdom. Illustrated... 1 00 
Qoth 1 50 
12mo 1 60 

A Hero, £o 12mo 1 25 

A Life for a Life 60 

12mo i 60 

Agatha's Husband 60 

12nia 1 50 

Avillton, and Other Tales. I 25 

Christian's Mistake 12mo 1 GCJ 

A Noble life 12mo 1 50 

Hannah. lUustratad 50 

12mo 1 60 

Head cf the Family 76 

'iHuetrDteJ. 12mo 1 50 

John Halifax, Ccnlloman 75 

Illnatrated. 12ma 1 60 

Mistress and Maid 60 

Hlustrated. ISmo 1 60 

Nothing New 50 

Ogilvies 60 

llluatrated. 12ma 1 60 

Olii-o , 60 

lllnctraled. I2mo 1 60 
A French Country Tamilv, Transluted. 

JllustnilionB .■. 12mo I 60 

Moliierlesa. IVanslutcd. Ill's.. ..12mo 1 50 
Inhiiid Word and Other Stories...! 2m o I 60 

Tito Marriages '. 12mo J 60 

MUERAT'SThe Prairie Bird 1 00 

'MY Husband's Ci'ime. Illustrated 75 

MY Uncle the Curate 60 

NABOB at Home, The 60 

NATURE'S Nobleman 50 

SEAUl'S The lost Ship.' ,. 75 

NEWMAK'S (Mrs.) Jean 60 

KICHOLS'S Tho Sanelnaty. lirs I2mo 1 60 

HOEAandArehlbaldleo 50 

NOliTON'S Smart of Dunleath 60 

OLIPHANT'S (Mrs.) Agnes 75 

Athelings 75 

Brownlowfl ; 87 

Chronielea of Carirngford 1 26 

aoth 1 75 

Days of My Life 12mo 1 50 

For Love and Ijfe 75 

Innocent. Illnstraled 75 

John; a Love Story 60 

Katie Stewart 2a 

Lucy Crofton 12mo 1 BO 

WadonnnMaiy 60 

Miss itlajoribanks .., 60 

Ombra 75 

Quiut Heart 25 

Son of the Soil 1 00 

Clolh 1 60 

Squh^ Arden 75 

Tho Curate in Charge, (/a /'!■««.) 

The House on the Moor 12mo 1 60 

TlieljiirdofSDrlBW 12mo 1 60 

Tho Last of the Mortimers 12mo 1 £0 

TheMhtistet'sWifB 75 

TliaPiiineliMiVCTOii.'wi "^"^ 

\ Tan atmy <A'^a\«^*^« raAVat^atost- 
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PATH'S (Jas.) At Her Mercy % 50 

A Woman's Vengeance 60 

Bei^ar on Horseback 85 

Best of Husbands 50 

Bred in the Bone 50 

Garlyon's Year 25 

Cecil's Tryst 50 

Found Dead 50 

Gwendoline's Harvest 25 

Halves 50 

Murphy's Master 25 

One of the Family 25 

Walter's Word 50 

Won— Not Wooed 50 

PICKERINGS (Miss) The Grandfather 50 

The Grumbler 5) 

POINT of Honor, A 50 

POLLARD'S (Eliza F.) Hope Deferred 60 

The Lady Superior 60 

PONSONBY'S (Lady) Discipline of Life. ... 50 

Marv Lindsay 50 

Pride and Irresolution 50 

PROFESSOR'S Lady 25 

QUEEN of Connaught, Tlie 50 

RACHEL'S Secret 75 

RAYMOND'S Heroine 50 

EEADE'S (Charles) Hard Cash. Ill's 50 

Cloth 1 00 

A Simpleton 50 

Cloth 1 00 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrations 25 

It is Never Too Late to Mend 50 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long 50 

12mo 1 00 

Foul Play 25 

White Lies 50 

Peg Woffington and Other Tales 50 

Put Yourself in His Placs. Illustrations. 75 

Qoth 1 25 

12mo 1 00 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated.... 50 

r2mo 75 

Tlic Cloister and the Hearth 50 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrations.... 25 

Cloth 60 

RECOLLECTIONS of Eton. Illustrated.... 60 

REGENT'S Daughter 50 

RIDDELL'S (Mrs. J. II.) Maxwell Drewitt. 75 

Phemie Keller 50 

Race for Wealth 75 

A Life's Assize 50 

ROBINSON'S (F. W.) For Her Sake. Ill's. 75 

A Bridge of Glass 50 

Carrj^'s Confession 75 

Christie's Faith 12mo 1 75 

Her Face was Her Fortune 50 

Little Kate Kirby. Illustrations 75 

Mattie: a Stray 75 

No Man's Friend !.... 75 

Poor Humanity 60 

Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrations 75 

Stern Necessity 50 

True to Herself 50 

A Girl's Romance, and Other Stories.... 50 

ROMANCE and its Hero, The i2mo 1 25 

liOWCROFT'S The Bush Ranger 50 

SAFELY Married 50 

SALAS Quite Alone 



50 \ 
1o\ 



ma 
SAUNDERS'S Abel Drake's Wife | 75 

Bound to the Wheel 75 

Hirell 50 

Martin Pole 50 

SEDGWIOK'S(Mi8s)HopeLeslie.2vols.l2mo 3 00 

The Linwoods 2 vols. 12mo 3 00 

Live and Let Live 18mo, Cloth 75 

Married or Single ? 2 vols. 12mo 3 Of 

Means and Ends 18mo, Cloth 75 

Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man.... 

18mo, Cloth 7S 
Stories for Young Persons... ISmo, Cloth 7c 

Tales of Glauber Spa 12mo 1 5( 

Wilton Harvey and Other Talcs.. .ISmo, 

Cloth 7J 

(Mrs.) Walter Thomley 12mo 1 5( 

SELF ; 71 

SEWELL'S (Miss) Amy Herbert 5( 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Henry Milner.2yols. 

12mo. 3 01 
Lady of the Manor 4 vols. 12mo 6 0* 

Roxobel 3 vols. ISmo, Cloth 2 2 

Fairchild Family 12mo 1 6 

John Marten 12mo 1 5 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Works; Engravings. 

16 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, per vol. 1 5 
The Volumes sold separately or in sets. 

Vol. L The History of Henry. Mil- 
ner. Parts I., II., and III. 

Vol. II. Fairchild Family ; Orphans 
of Normandy ; The Latter Daj'S, &c. 

Vol. III. Little Henr}' and his Bear- 
er; Lucy andherDhaye; Memoirs 
of Sergeant Dale, his Daughter, and 
the Orphan Mary ; Susan Gray ; Lucy 
Clare; Theophilus and Sophia; Abdal- 
lah, the Merchant of Bapjdad. 

VoL IV. The Indian Pilgrim ; The 
Broken Hyacinth ; the Babes in the 
Wood of the New World ; Catherine 
Seward ; The Little Beggars, &c. 

Vol. V. The Infant's Progress ; The 
Flowers of the Forest ; Ermina, &c. 

Vol. VI. The Governess ; The Lit- 
tle Momierc ; The Stranger at Home ; 
Pere la Chaise; English Mary; My 
Uncle Timothy. 

Vol.VII.Th3 Nun ; Intimate Friends ; 
My Aunt Kate ; Emeline ; Obedience ; 
The G ipsy Babes ; The Basket-maker ; 
The Butterfly, &c. 

Vol. VIII. Victoria ; Arzoomund ; 
The Birth-Day Present ; The Errand 
Boy; The Orphan Boy ; The Two Sis- 
ters ; Julian Percival ; Edward Mans- 
field; The Infirmary ; The Young For- 
ester ; Bitter Sweet ; Common Errors, 
&c. 

Vol. IX., X., XL, and XIL The 
Lady of the Manor. 

Vol. XIII. The Mail-Coach ; My 
Three Uncles ; The Old Lady's Com- 
plaint ; The Shepherd's Fountain ; 
The Hours of Infancy ; Economj' ; 
Old Things and New Thmgs; The 
Swiss Cottage ; The Infant's Grave ; 
The Father's Ej-e ; Dudley Castle ; 
TVvG Blessed FamQy ; Caroline Mor- 
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lERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Works— Continued. 
The Rosary, or Bosee of Montreux ; 
The Roman Baths; Saint Hospice; 
The Violet Leaf; The Convent of St. 
Clair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henry 
Milner, Part IV. ; Sabbaths on the 
Continent ; The Idler. 
Vol. XVI. John Marten. 
NCLAIR'S (Miss) Sir Edward Graham... |1 00 

UlTII'S (Horace) Adam Brown 50 

Arthur Arundel 50 

Love and Mesmerism 75 

tfOLLETT'S Humphrey CUnker 12mo 1 50 

PINDLER'S The Jew 75 

TANDISII the Puritan 12mo 1 50 

TE ELE'S So Runs the World Away 50 

TONE EDGE 25 

UE'S Arthur .n 75 

Commander of Malta 50 

Ue Rohan 50 

ABOR'S (Eliza) Hope Meredith 50 

Eglantine 50 

Jeanie's Quiet Life 50 

60 
75 
60 
25 
50 
50 
50 



in'fi 



Meta's Faith 

St. Olave's 

The Blue Ribbon 

ALBOT'S Through Fire and Water. 

ALES from the German 

EFFrS The Shoulder Knot 12mo 

EMME'S Anna Hammer 

IIACKERAY'S (Miss) Complete Works.... 1 25 

Illustrations. Cloth 1 75 

Old Kcnsln,?ton. Illustrations 1 00 

Village on the Cliff. 25 

Bluebeard's Keys 75 

Miss Angel. Illustrations 75 

IIACKERAY'S 0^- M.) Novels. 

Vanity Fair. Illustrations 50 

Cloth 1 00 

Library Edition, 3 vols , Crown 8vo 7 50 

Pcndennis. Illustrations 75 

12mo 1 25 

2 vols. 8vo Cloth 2 00 

The Virginians. Illustrations 75 

Cloth 1 25 
The Newcomes. Illustrations 75 

Cloth 1 25 
Tlie Adventures of Philip. Illustrations. 50 

Cloth 1 00 
Henry Esmond and Lovel the Widower. 

Illustrations 75 

Denis Duval. Illustrations 60 

Great Hoggarty Diamond 25 

^HOMAS'S (Miss Annie) Called to Account. 50 

A Passion in Tatters 75 

Denis Donne 50 

False Colors 50 

" ' He Cometh Not,' She Said" 50 

jMaud Mohan 25 

On Guard 50 

Onlv Herself 50 

Played Out 75 

Playing for High Stakes. Illustrations 25 

The Dower House 50 

Theo Leigh £0 

The Two W*idows 60 

Walter Goring. 75 



(Miss Martha M.) Life's Lesson.... rimo 1 50 



PBICB 

THOMSON'S (Mrs.) Eady of Milan t 75 

TIECK'S The Elves... 60 

TOM Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

Illustrated 60 

TOM Brown at Oxford. Illustrations 75 

The two in One Volume 1 60 . 
TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) The Belton Estate 60 

The Bertrams 12mo 1 50 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson 60 

Can You Forgive Her? 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 
Castle Richmond 12rao 1 60 

Claverings. Illustrations 60 

Cloth 1 00 

Doctor Thome 12mo 1 60 

Popular Edition 75 
Framley Parsonage. niustrations..l2mo 1 75 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil 25 

He Knew He was Right 1 CO 

Cloth 1 60 
The Golden Lion of Granpere., Illus- 
trations 75 

Cloth 1 25 

Ladv Anna 60 

Last Chronicle of Barset 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Miss Mackenzie 50 

Phineas Finn ..' 1 25 

Cloth 1 76 
Phineas Redux 1 2^ 

Cloth 1 75 * 
The Eustace Diamonds 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
Orley Farm. Illustrations 150 

Cloth 2 00 
Rachel Ray." 60 

Ralph the Heir. Illustrations 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

Engravings 60 

The Small House at AUington. Ill's.... 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 
The Three Clerks 12mo 1 60 

TheVicarof Bullhampton. Illustrations. 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

In one volume 75 

The Way we Live Now. Illustrations. . 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 
TROLLOPE'S (Frances Eleanor) Anne Fur- 

nesa 75 

Mabel's Progress 50 

The Sacristan's Household. Illustrated 75 

Veronica 60 

TROLLOPE'S (Mrs.) Petticoat Government. 60 
TROLLOPE'S (T. A.) Lindisfarn Chase.... 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

A Siren 60 

Dumton Abbey 50 

Diamond Cut Diamond 12mo 1 25 

TUTOR'S Ward, The 50 

TWO Families, The 12mo 1 50 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Huguenot Family. 

12nio 1 60 

UNDER Foot. Illustrated 50 

UNDER the Ban 1 25 

\VXYCTO^TO^^^ \ittxvKa ^"^ 

\ TXe^\itfk\\ \!la»XVa«^ » 
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WARD or Wife? Illustrations ^ 25 

WARREN'S Diary of a Physician..;. 3 vols. 

16mo, Cloth 2 25 

Now and Then .12mo 1 25 

WARD'S Chatsworth 60 

50 

75 
75 
25 
50 
00 
50 
50 



De Vere. 12mo 

WEALTH and Worth 18mo, Cloth 

WHAT'S to be Done? 18mo, Cloth 

WHEAT and Tares 12mo 

WHICH is the Heroins? 

WHITE Slave, The 

WHITE'S Circe 

WILKINSON'S (Miss) Hands not Hearts... 



rBTOK 

WILLIAMS'S The Luttrells $ 50 

WILLS'S Notice to Quit 50 

The Wife's Evidence 50 

WISE'S Captain Brand. Illustrations 1 50 

Cloth 2-00 
WOOD'S (Mrs.) Danesbury House.... 12mo 1 25 

WYOMING 50 

YATES'S Black Slieep 50 

Kissing the Rod 75 

Land at Last 50 

Wrecked in Port 50 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient 50 

ZSCHOKKE'S Veronica 50 



HARPER'S CATALOGUE. 



_ Harper's Catalogue comprises a large proportion of the standard and most esteemed works 
in English and Classical Literature— comprehending over three thousand volumes — 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one half the cost of similar productions in 
England. 

Xp .Librarians and o.hers connected with Colleges, Schools, &c., who may not have access 
to a trustworthy. guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is believed this 
Catalogue, with its classified and analytical Index, will pr«ve especially valuable for reference. 

To ' prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books can not be obtained 
through a bookseller or local agent, applications with jemittance should be addressed direct ^tcT 
Hamper & Brothers, which will receive prompt attention. ... 



Seni by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 



Address 



HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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